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Arr. I.—The Ecumenical Councils. 
BY THE REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., MERCERSBURGH, U.8. 


Azove the patriarchs, even above the patriarch of Rome, 
stood the Ecumenical or General Councils,* the highest re- 
presentatives of the unity and authority of the old catholic 
church. They referred originally to the Roman empire, but 
afterwards included the adjacent barbarian countries, so far 
as those countries were represented in them by soe 
They rise up like lofty peaks or majestic pyramids from the 
plan of ancient henek. history, and mark the ultimate 
authoritative settlement of the general questions of doctrine 
and discipline which agitated Christendom in the Greco- 
Roman empire. 

The synodal system in general had its rise in the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem,t and completed its development under 





® The name evvodes cixevysnxd (concilium universale, s, generale) ocpurs first 
in the sixth canon of the Council of Constantinople in 381. - The sixevgirn (8c, 
yi) is, properly, the whole inhabited earth; then, in a narrower sense, the earth 
in abited by Greeks, in distinction from the barbarian countries ; finally, with 
the Romans, the orbis Komanus, the political limits of which coincided with 
those of the ancient Greco-Latin church. But as the bishops of the barbarians 
outside the empire were admitted, the ecumenical councils represented the en- 
tire catholic Christian world. 

t Acts xv. and Gal. ii. Comp. my “History of the A lic Church,” 
§ 67-69 (Engl. ed., p. 245-267). Mansi, 1. c. tom, i. p. 22, (De 2 
Synodo A pag and other Roman Catholic writers, four 
tolic synods : Acts i. 13, sqq., for the election of an apostle; ch. vi, for the elec: 
tion of deacons: ch. xv., for the settlement of the question of the 
authority of the law of Moses; and ch. xxi., for asimilarobject. But we 
distinguish between a private conference and consultation, and a public synod, 
OVOL. XV.—NO, LVI. P 
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its catholic form in the course of the first five centuries. 
Like the episcopate, it presented a hierarchical gradation of 
orders. There was, first, the diocesan or district council, in 
which the bishop of a diocese (in the later sense of the word), 
presided over his clergy; then the provincial council, con- 
sisting of the metropolitan or archbishop, and the bishops 
of his ecclesiastical province; next, the patriarchal council, 
embracing all the bishops of a patriarchal district (or a dio- 
cese in the old sense of the term); then the national coun- 
cil, inaccurately styled also general, representing either the 
entire Greek or the entire Latin church (like the later Late- 
ran councils and the council of Trent); and, finally; at the 
summit stood the ecumenical councils, for the whole Chris- 
tian world. There was, besides these, a peculiar and abnor- 
mal kind of synod, styled sivodes ivdnuctox, frequently held by 
the bishop of Constantinople with the provincial bishops 
resident (évdnuctvres) on the spot.* 

In the earlier centuries, the councils assembled without 
fixed regularity, at the instance of present necessity, as the 
Montamist and the Easter controversies in the latter part 
of the second century. Firmilian of Cappadocia, in his letter 
to Cyprian, first mentions that at his time, in the middle of 
the third century, the churches of Asia Minor held — 
annual synods, consisting of bishops and presbyters. From 
that time we find an increasing number of such assemblies 
in Egypt, Syria, Greece, Northern Africa, Italy, Spain, and 
Gaul. The Council of Nice, a.v. 825, ordained, in the fifth 
canon, that the provincial councils should meet twice a-year, 
during the fast season before Easter, and in the autumn.f 
In regard to the other synods, no direction was given. 


The Ecumentcat Councils were not stated but extraordi- 
nary assemblies, occasioned by the great theological contro- 
versies of the ancient church. They could not arise until 
after the conversion of the Roman emperor, and the ascend- 
ancy of Christianity as the religion of the state. They were 
the highest, and the last, manifestation of the power of the 
Greek church, which in general took the lead in the first 
age of Christianity, and was the chief seat of all theological 





* It is usually ane there were only four or five different kinds of coun- 
cils ; but Hefele ons —_ (i. p. 8, 4), adding to those above named the 
irregular evvede: lvdnpoven, the synods of the bishops of two or more pro- 
vinces ; and, finally, the concilia mixta, consisting of the secular and spiritual 
dignitaries of a province, as separate classes. 

+ A similar order, with different times, appears still earlier in the 87th of 
the apostolical canons, where it is said (in the ed. of Uelizen, p. 244), aséirager 
ted Urous civedes yivieds viv lesenbrwy, 
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activity. Hence in that church, as well as in others, they 
are still held in the highest veneration, and kept alive in 
the popular mind by pictures in the churches. e Greek 
and Russian Christians have annually commemorated the 
seven ecumenical councils since the year 842, on the first 
Sunday in Lent, as the festival of the triumph of orthodoxy,* 
and they live in the hope that an eighth ecumenical council 
shall yet heal the divisions and infirmities of the Christian 
world. Through their symbols of faith those councils, 
especially of Nice and Chalcedon, still live in the western 
ehurch, both Roman Catholic and Evangelical Protestant. 
Strictly speaking, none of these councils properly repre- 
sented the entire Christian world. Apart from the fact that 
the laity, and even the lower clergy, were excluded from 
them, the assembled bishops themselves formed but a small 
part of the catholic episcopate. The province of North 
Africa alone numbered many more bishops than were pre- 
sent at either the second, the third, or the fifth general 
council.t The councils bore a prevailing oriental character, 
were occupied with Greek controversies, used the Greek lan- 
guage, sat in Constantinople or in its vicinity, and consisted 
almost wholly of Greek members. The Latin church was 
usually represented only by a couple of delegates of the 
Roman bishop, though these delegates, it is true, acted more 
or less in the name of the entire west. Even the five hun- 
dred and twenty, or the six hundred and thirty, members of 
the council of Chalcedon, excepting the two representatives 
of Leo I., and two African fugitives accidentally present, 
were all from the east. The council of Constantinople, in 
881, contained not a single Latin bishop, and only a hun. 
dred and fifty Greek, and was raised to the ecumenical rank 
by the consent of the Latin church towards the middle of 
the following century. On the other hand, the conneil of 
-Ephesus, in 449, was designed by emperor and pope to be 
an ecumenical council; but instead of this it has been 
branded in history as ‘‘ the synod of robbers,” for its violent 
sanction of the Eutychian heresy. The council of Sardica, 
in 348, was likewise intended to be a general council, but 
immediately after its assembling assumed a sectional charac- 





* This Sunday, the celebration of which was ordered by the Empress Theo 
dora in 842, is called among the Greeks the xvgimzh iis ighsdefias. On that 
day the ancient councils are dramaticall 

t The schismatical Donatists alone 


i. pp. 58, 54) ; council 
and fifty ; the third a hundred and sixty (a hundred and ninety-sight); and 
the fifth, a hundred and sixty-four. aE ‘ 
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ter, through the secession and counter-organisation of the 
eastern bishops. 

It is, therefore, not the number of bishops present, nor 
even the regularity of the summons alone, which deter- 
mines the ecumenical character of a council, but the result, 
the importance and correctness of the decisions, and, above 
all, the consent of the orthodox Christian world.* 

The nwmber of the councils thus raised by the public opi- 
nion of the Greek and Latin church to the ecumenical dig- 
nity, is seven. The succession begins with the first council 
of Nice, in the year 325, which settled the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ and condemned the Arian heresy. It 
closes with the second council of Nice, in 787, which sanc- 
tioned the use of images in the church. The first four of 
these councils command high theological regard in the 
orthodox ee, poate churches, while the last three are less 
important, and are far more rarely mentioned. 

The ecumenical councils have not only an ecclesiastical 
significance, but bear also a political or state-church cha- 
racter. The very name refers to the oixovuiey, the orbis 
Romanus, the empire. Such synods were ypc tat | ope 
only by that great transformation, which is marked by the 
accession of Constantine. That emperor caused the assem- 
bling of the first ecumenical council, though the idea was | 
probably suggested to him by friends among the bishops; 
at least Rufinus says he summoned the council ex sacerdotum 
sententia. At all events, the Christian Graeco-Roman em- 
peror is indispensable to an ecumenical council in the ancient 
sense of the term, its temporal head and its legislative 
strength. 

According to the rigid hierarchical or papistic theory, as 
carried out in the middle ages, and still asserted by Roman 
divines, the pope alone, as universal head of the church, can 
summon, conduct, and confirm a universal council. But 
the history of the first seven, or, as the Roman reckoning is, 
eight, ecumenical councils, from 825 to 867, assigns this 


threefold power to the Byzantine emperors. This is placed 
all e still 


beyond contradiction by th extant edicts of the 
emperors, the acts of the councils, the accounts of all the 
Greek historians, and. the contemporary Latin sources, 
Upon this Byzantine precedent, and upon the example of 
the kings of Israel, the Russian Czars and the Protestant 
princes of Germany, Scandinavia, and England—be it justly 





* Schréckh says (vol. viii. p. 201), unjustly, that this general consent belongs 
to the “ empty conceits.” Of course the unanimity must be limited to ertho- 
doz Christendom. 
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or unjustly—build their claim to a similar and still more 
extended supervision of the church in their dominions, 

In the first place, the call of the ecumenical councils 
emanated from the emperors.* They fixed the place and 
time of the assembly, summoned the metropolitans and 
more distinguished bishops of the empire by an edict, pro- 
vided the means of transit, and paid the cost of travel and 
the other expenses out of the public treasury. In the case 
of the Council of Nice and the first of Constantinople, the 
call was issued without previous advice or consent from the 
bishop of Rome.¢ In the council of Chalcedon, in 451, the 
papal influence is for the first time decidedly prominent; but 
even there it appears in virtual subordination to the higher 
authority of the council, which did not suffer itself to be 
disturbed by the protest of Leo its twenty-alenth 
canon in reference to the rank of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Not only ecumenical, but also provincial councils 
were not rarely called together by western princes ; as the 
council of Arles, in $14, by Constantine, the council of 
Orleans, in 549, by Childebert, and—to anticipate an instance 
—the Synod of Frankfort, in 794, by Charlemagne. Another 
remarkable fact has been already mentioned: that in the 
beginning of the sixth century several orthodox synods at 


Rome, for the purpese of deciding the contested election of 
Symmachus, were called by a secular prince, and he the 
heretical Theodoric; yet they were regarded as valid. 

In the second place, the emperors, directly or indirectly, 
took an active part in all but two of the ecumenical councils 
summoned by them, and held the rm . Constantine 

c 


the Great, Marcian, and his wife Pulcheria, Constantine Pro- 
gonatus, Irene, and Basil the Macedonian, attended in per- 
son; but generally the emperors, like the Roman bisho 

(who were never present themselves), were represented by 





* This is conceded even by the Roman Catholic Church historian Hefele 
(i. p. 7), in tion to Bellarmine and other Romish divines. ‘ The first 
sight gen councils,” says he, “were appointed and convoked by the em- 
perors ; all the subsequent councils, on the contrary [i.¢, all the Roman Catholic 
general councils], by the popes; but even in those councils there rs 
a certain participation of the in their convocation, more or less prominent 
in particular instances.” The latter assertion is too sweeping, and can by no 
means be verified in the history of the first two of these councils, nor of the fifth. 

+ As regards the council of Nice, according to Eusebius and all the ancient 
authorities, it was called by Constantine alone; and not till three centuries 
later, at the council of 680, was it claimed that Pope Sylvester had any share 
in the convocation. As to the council of Constantinople in 381, the Roman 
theory, that Pope Damasus summoned it in conjunction with Theodosius, 
rests on a confusion of this council with another and an unimportant one of 
$82. Comp..the notes of Valesius to Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. v. 9, and Hefele 
(who here himself corrects his earlier view), vol. i. p. 8, and vol. ii. p. 86. 
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delegates or commissioners clothed with full authority for 
the occasion. These deputies opened the sessions by read 
ing the imperial edict (in Latin and Greek), and other docu- 
ments. They presided in conjunction with the patriarchs, 
conducted the entire course of the transactions, preserved 
order and security, closed the council, and signed the acts 
either at the nom or at the foot of the signatures of the 
bishops. In this prominent position they sometimes exer- 
¢ised, when they had a theological interest or opinion of their 
own, no small influence on the discussions and decisions, 
though they had no votwm ; as the presiding officers of deli- — 
berative and legislative bodies generally have no vote, except 
when the decision of a question depends upon their voice. - 

To this presidency of the emperor or of his commissioners, 
the acts of the councils and the Greek historians often refer. 
Even Pope Stephen V. (a.p. 817) writes, that Constantine 
the Great presided in the council of Nice. According to 
Eusebius, he introduced the principal matters of business 
with a solemn discourse, constantly attended the sessions, 
and took the place of honour in the assembly. This pre- 
sence among the bishops at the banquet, which he gave 
them at the close of the council, somnek to that panegyrical 
historian a t of Christ among his saints!* This pro- 
minence of Constantine in the most celebrated and the most 
important of all the councils is the more remarkable, since 
at that time he had not yet even been baptized. When 
Marcian and Pulcheria appeared with their court at the 
council of Chalcedon, to confirm its decrees, they were 
greeted by the assembled bishops in the bombastic style of 
the east, as defenders of the faith, as pillars of orthodoxy, 
as enemies and persecutors of heretics; the emperor, a 
second Constantine, a new Paul, a new David ; the empress, 
a second Helena, with other high-sounding predicates.t 
The second and fifth general councils were the only ones, at 
which the emperor was not represented, and in them the 
presidency was in the hands of the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople. 

But together with the imperial commissioners, or, in their 
absence, the different patriarchs or their representatives, 
re pers the legates of the Roman bishop, the most power- 

of the patriarchs, took part in the presiding office. This 





* Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 15: Xguwesd Bacirsias Woks dy vis Pavearveteba 
tixéva, drag ©” sIvas GAA’ ob Saray v8 yivdpesver, 

t Mansi, vii. 170, sqq. The emperor is called there not simply divine, which 
would be idolatrous enough, but mst divine, i Subrares xa) sieiBirrares tae ~ 
derserns, divissimus et piissimus noster imperator ad sanctam synodum dixit,** 
&c. And these adulatory epithets occur repeatedly in the acts of this council. - 


ed 


| 


Seep anes trees ee nner er ee eee open el 
ge ett ~ x — 
ae 
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was the case at the third and fourth, and the sixth, seyenth, 
and eighth universal councils. For the emperor’s connec- 
tion with the council had reference rather to the conduct of 
business and fo the external affairs of the synod, than to its 
theological and’ religious discussions. This distinction ap- 

in the well-known dictum of Constantine respecting a 
Jouble episcopate, which we have already noticed. And at 
the Nicene council the emperor acted accordingly. He paid 
the bishops greater reverence than his heathen predecessors 
had shewn the Roman senators. He wished to be a servant, 
not a judge, of the successors of the apostles, who are con- 
stituted priests and gods on earth. After his opening address, 
he “‘ resigned the word” to the (clerical) officers of the council,” 
by whom probably Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, and Hosius of Cordova, the latter as special 
friend of the emperor, and as representative of the western 
churches, and perhaps of the bishop of Rome, are to be 
understood. The same distinction between a secular and 
spiritual presidency meets us in Theodosius IL, who sent 
the comes Candidian as his deputy to the third general council, 
with full power over the entire business proceedings, but 
none over theological matters themselves ; ‘for,’ wrote he 


to the council, ‘it is not proper that one who does not 
belong to the catalogue of most holy bishops, should meddle 
in ecclesiastical discussions.” Yet Cyril of Alexandria pre- 
sided at this council, and conducted the business, at 

alone, afterwards in conjunction with the papal legates; 
while Candidian supported the Nestorian bree which 


held a council of its own under the patriarch John of Antioch. 

Finally, from the emperors proceeded the ratification of 
the councils. Partly by their signatures, partly by special 
edicts, they gave the decrees of the council legal validity ; 
they rai ed them to laws of the realm, they took pains to 
have them observed, and punished the disobedient with 
deposition and banishment. This was done by Constantine 
the Great for the decrees of Nice; by Theodosius the Great 
for those of Constantinople ; by Marcian for those of Chal- 
cedon. The second ecumenical council expressly prayed the 
emperor for such sanction, since he was present neither in 
person nor by commission, The papal confirmation, on the 
contrary, was not considered necessary, until after the fourth 





* Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 18: ‘0 pisdd cade’ sway Popaigyrcres [which was 
still the official language) HPtgunridorres ivigeu, oe civ Abyor Foig vis 
wvrsdeu weoideess. Yet, according to the immediately following words of 

usebius, emperor continued to take lively interest in the proceedin 
reaped pare and exhorting to harmony,- Eusebius’s whole account 
this is brief and unsatisfactory. 
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eral council in 451.* And notwithstanding this, Justinian 
ee through the decrees of the fifth council, of 558, without 
the consent, and in fact despite the intimated refusal, of 
Pope Vigilius. In the middle ages, however, the case was 
reversed. The influence of the pope on the councils increased, 
and that of the emperor declined; or rather, the German 
emperor never claimed so pre-eminent a position in the 
church, as the Byzantine. Yet the relation of the pope to a 
general council, the question which of the two is above the 
other, is still a point of controversy between the curialist 
or ultramontane, and the episcopal or Gallican schools. 

Apart from this predominance of the emperor and his 
commissioners, the character of the ecumenical councils 
was thoroughly hierarchical. In the apostolic council at 
Jerusalem, the elders and the brethren took part with the 
apostles, and the decision went forth in the name of the whole 
congregation.t But this republican or democratic element, 
so to call it, had long since given way before the spirit of 
aristocracy. The bishops alone, as the successors and heirs 
of the apostles, the ecclesia docens, were members of the 
councils. Hence, in the fifth canon of Nice, even a pro- 
vincial synod is termed ‘‘ the general assembly of the bishops 
of the province.” The presbyters and deacons took part, 
indeed, in the deliberations, and Athanasius, though at the 
time only a deacon, exerted probably more influence on the 
Council of Nice by his zeal and his gifts, than most of the 
bishops ; but they had no votwm decisivum, except when, like 
the Roman legates, they represented their bishops. The 
laity were entirely excluded. 

Yet it must be remembered, that the bishops of that day 
were elected by the popular voice. So far as that went, they 
represented the Christian people, and were not seldom called 
to account by the people for their acts, though they voted 
in their own name as successors of the apostles. Eusebius 
felt bound to justify his vote at Nice before his diocese in 
Cesarea, and the Egyptian bishops at Chalcedon feared an 
uproar in their congregations. 

Furthermore, the councils, in an age of absolute despotism, 
sanctioned the principle of common public deliberation, as 
the best means of arriving at truth and settling controversy. 





* To wit, in a letter of the council to Leo (Ep. 89 in the Epistles of Leo, 
ed. nt a i. p. 1099), and in a letter of Marcian to Leo (Ep. 110, tom. 
i, p. 1182, sq.). 

+ Acts xv. 22, Tées Woks wois dworridoy xa) vois egseBurigns chy Fag § 
ixsaAncig; and verse 23, O! dwivroan xa) of weseBirige: nai oi &3sA90) 
wer. . . &BtAQeis, x. ¢. A.—Comp. my History of the Apostolic Church, § 69 
and 2 128. 
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They revived the spectacle of the Roman senate in ecclesi- 
astical form, and were the forerunners of representative 
government and parliamen’ legislation. 

In matters of discipline the majority decided; but in 
matters of faith unanimity was required, though, if necessary, 
it was forced by the excision of the dissentient minority. 
In the midst of the assembly an open copy of the gospels 
lay upon a desk or table, as a symbol of the presence of 
Christ, whose infallible word is the rule of doctrine. 
Subsequently the ecclesiastical canons and the relics of the 
saints were laid in similar state. The bishops, at least 
according to later usage, sat in a circle, in the order of the 
dates of their ordination or the rank of their sees ; behind 
them, the priests ; before or beside them, the deacons. The 
meetings were opened and closed with religious solemnities 
in liturgical style. In the ancient councils, the various sub- 
jects were discussed in open synod, and the acts of the councils 
contain long discourses and debates. But in the council of 
Trent the subjects of action were wrought up in separate 
committees, and only laid before the whole synod for ratifi- 
cation. The vote was always taken by heads, till the council 
of Constance, where it was taken by nations, to avoid the 
preponderance of the Italian prelates. 

The jurisdiction of the ecumenical councils covered the 
entire legislation of the church, all matters of Christian faith 
and practice ( fidei et morum), and all matters of organisation 
and worship. The doctrinal decrees were called or 
symbola; the disciplinary, canones, At the same time the 
councils exercised, when occasion a the highest judi- 
cial authority, in excommunicating bishops and patriarchs. 

The authority of these councils in the decision of all points 
of controversy was supreme and final. 

Their doctrinal decisions were early invested with infalli- 
bility ; the promises of the Lord respecting the indestructi- 
bleness of his church, his own perpetual presence with the 
ministry, and the guidance of the Spirit of truth, being 
applied in the full sense to those councils, as representing 
the whole church. After the example of the apostolic coun- 
cil, the usual formula for a decree was, Visum est Spiritui 
sancto et nobis.* Constantine the Great, in a circular letter 
to the churches, styles the decrees of the Nicene council a 





a § enipar: dyia zai ii, Acts xv. 28. The provincial councils, 
be alee in lr’ iho ona, carthginions, of 28 (te 
: “ Placuit no sancto 
Pt aro manifestas admonente.” So the council of Arles in a4 : 
“ Placuit ergo, presente Spiritu sancto et angelis ejus,” 
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divine command ;* a phrase, however, in reference to which 
the abuse of the word divine, in the language of the Byzan- 
tine despots, must not be forgotten. Athanasius says, with 
reference to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, ‘‘ What 
God has spoken by the councils of Nice, abides for ever.” t 
The council of Chaleedon pronounced the decrees of the 
Nicene fathers unalterable statutes, since God himself had 
spoken through them.} The council of Ephesus, in the 
sentence of deposition against Nestorius, uses the formula : 
“The Lord Jesus Christ, whom he has blasphemed, deter- 
mines through this most holy council.”§ Pope Leo speaks 
of an “ irreiractabilis consensus” of the council of Chalcedon 
upon the doctrine of the person of Christ. Pope Gregory 
the Great even placed the first four councils, which refuted 
and destroyed respectively the heresies and impieties of 
Arius, Macedonius, Nestorius, and Eutyches, on a level with 
the four canonical gospels.|| In like manner Justinian puts 
the dogmas of the first four councils on the same footing 
with the holy Scriptures, and their canons by the side of 
laws of the realm.’ The remaining three general councils 
have neither a theological importance, nor therefore an 





* Qsiay lvrorsy, and Ssiav Bodanei, in Euseb., Vita Const. iii. 20. Comp. his Ep. 
ad ecel. Alexandr., in Socrates, H. E. i. 9, where he uses similar expressions. 

t Isidore of Pelusium also styles the Nicene council divinely inspired, S:éée» 
isenuehien (Ep. L iv., ep. 99). So Basil the Gr., Ep. 114, in the Benedictine 
edition of Opera Omnia, tom. iii. p. 207, where he says that the 318 fathers 
of Nice have not spoken without the isleyus rot dyiou wndmares (non sine 
Spiritus sancti afflatu). 

t Act i, in Mansi, vi. p. 672. We quote from the Latin translation: 
“ Nullo autem modo patimur a quibusdam contuti definitam fidem, sive fidei 
symbolum, a sanctis patribus nostris qui apud Nicwam convenerunt illis 
temporibus: nec permittimus aut nobis, aut aliis, mutare aliquod verbum ex 
his que ibidem continentur, aut unam syllabam preterire, memores dicentis : 
Ne transferas terminos eternos, quos posuerunt patres tui. (Prov. xxii. 8, Matt. 
x. 20.) Non enim erant ipsi loquentes, sed ipse Spiritus Dei et Patris qui 

jit ex ipso.” 

§ ‘O BracOnuntsis wag’ aired xigus ‘Ine. Xgeris Sees did cis wagedens dyiw- 
wdens cuveder. 

]] Lib. i. Ep 26 (ad Joannem episcopum Constant,, et ceteros patriarchas in 
Migne’s edit. of Gr. Opera, tom. iii. p. 478, or in the Bened. ed. iii. 516): 
- quia corde creditur ad justitiam, ore autem confessiofit ad salutem, 
sicut sancti evangelii quatuor libros, sic quatuor concilia suscipere et venerari 
me fateor. Nicsznum scilicet in quo perversum Arii dogma destruitur; Con- 
stantinopolitanum quoque, in quo Eunomii et Macedonii error convincitur ; 
Ephesinum etiam —— in quo Nestorii impietas judicatur ; Chalcedonense 
vero, in quo Eutychetii [Eutychisa] Dioscorique pravitas reprobatur, tota devo- 
tione complector, integerrima approbatione custodio: quia in bis velut in 
quadrato lapide, sancte fidei structura consurgit, et cujuslibet vite atque 
actionis existat, quisquis eorum soliditatem non tenet, etiam si lapis esse 
cernitur, tamen extra wdificium jacet. Quintum quoque concilium pariter 
venerit, in quo et Ibe dicitur, erroris plena, reprobatur,” &c. 

{ Justin. Novello, .: “Quatuor synodorum dogmata sicut sanctas 
scripturas accipimus, et regulas sieut leges observamus.” ; 
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authority, equal to that of those first four, which laid the 
foundations of ecumenical orthodoxy. Otherwise Gregory 
would have oe also the a gy 558, in the 
passage to which we have just referred. even 

the first four there is a difference of rank, the councils of 
Nice and Chalcedon standing highest in the character of 
their results. 

Not so with the rules of discipline prescribed in the 
canones. These were never considered universally binding, 
like the symbols of faith ; since matters of organisation and 
usage, pertaining rather to the external form of the church, 
are more or less subject to the vicissitude of time. The 
fifteenth canon of the council of Nice, which prohibited and 
declared invalid the transfer of the clergy from one place to 
another,* Gregory Nazianzen, fifty-seven years later (882), 
reckons among statutes long dead.t Gregory himself re- 
peatedly changed his location, and — was called 
from Antioch to Constantinople. Leo I. spoke with strong 
disrespect of the third canon of the second ecumenical council, 
for assigning to the bishop of Constantinople the first rank 
after the bishop of Rome ; and for the same reason he pro- 
tested against the twenty-eighth canon of the fourth ecu- 
menical council.{ Indeed, the Roman church has made no 
point of adopting all the disciplinary laws enacted by those 
synods. 
Augustine, the ablest and the most devout of the fathers, 
conceived, in the best vein of his age, a philosophical view 
of this authority of the councils, which strikes a wise and 
wholesome mean between = me of Mgr peiaenen and 
disparagement, and approaches the spirit of evangelical 
a He justly subordinates these councils to the 

oly Scriptures, which are the highest and the perfect rule 
of faith, and supposes that the decrees of a council may be, 
not indeed set aside and repealed, yet enlarged and com- 





* Conc. Nic. Can. 15: “ees dwi widsos sis widss ph poraBaiven pies lwienewes 
shes epee Pdrsges pire Isc xover. yore ea ition arose from the theory of the 
relation between a clergyman and congregation as a mystical marriage, 
and was designed to restrain clerical ambition. 1¢ appears in the Can, Apost. 
18, 14, but was often violated. At the Nicene council itself were 
bishops, like Eusebius of Nicomedia and Eustathius of Antioch, w 
exchanged their firet bishopric for another and a better. 

t Nipovs wéra: ribenxdcas, Carm. de vita-sua, v. 1810. 

+ Epist. 106 (al. 80) ad Anatolium, and Epist. 105 ad Pulcheriam. Even 
Gregory I., so late as 600, writes in reference to the canones of the Constanti- 

council of 881: “ Romana autem ecclesia eosdem canones vel gesta 
Synodi illius hactenus non habet, nec accepit; in hoc autem eamden synodum 
accepit, quod est per eam contra Macedonium definitam.” ab. vii. E 
- : cpistopum, Alexandra, tom. dii. p. 862ed. Bened.,and in Migne’ 
. iii. 893. 
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leted by the deeper research of a laterday. They embody, 

or the general need, the results already duly prepared by 
Songer pm controversies, and give the conscious- 
ness of the church on the subject in question, the clearest 
and most precise expression possible at the time. But this 
consciousness itself is subject to development. While the 
Holy Scriptures present the truth unequivocally and infal- 
libly, and allow no room for doubt, the judgment of bishops 
may be corrected and enriched with new truths from the 
word of God, by the wiser. judgment of other bishops ; the 
judgment of the provincial council by that of a general; and 
the views of one general council by those of a later.* In 
this Augustine presumed that all the transactions of a coun- 
cil were conducted in the spirit of Christian humility, har- 
mony, and love; but had he attended the council of Ephesus 
in 481,to which he was summoned about the time of his death, 
he would, to his grief, have found the very opposite spirit 
reigning there. Augustine, therefore, manifestly acknow- - 
ledges a gradual advancement of the church doctrine, which 
reaches its corresponding expression from time to time 
through the general councils; but a progress within the 
truth, without positive error. For in a certain sense, as 
against heretics, he made the authority of holy Scripture 
dependent on the authority of the catholic church, in his 
famous dictum against the Manichean heretics: ‘‘I would not 
believe the gospel, did not the authority of the catholic church 
compel me to it.”+ In like manner, Vincentius Lerinensis 
teaches that the church doctrine passes indeed through 
various stages of growth in knowledge, and becomes more 





* De Baptismo contra Donatistas, 1. ii. 8 (in the Benedictine edition of 
Aug.’s Opera, tom. ix. p. 98): “ Quis autem nesciat, sanctam Scripturam ca- 
nonicam, tam veteris quam Novi Testamenti, certis suis terminis contineri, 
eamque omnibus posterioribus Episcoporum literis ita preponi, ut de illa om- 
nino dubitari et disceptari non possit, utrum verum vel utrum rectum sit, quid- 
quid in ea scriptum esse constiterit; Episcoporum autem literas que 
‘confirmatum canonem vel scripte sunt vel scribuntur, et per sermonem forte 
-sapientiorem cujuslibet in ea re peritioris, et per alioram E m gra- 
viorem auctoritatem, doctioremque prudentiam, et per concilia licere reprehendi, 
si quid in eis forte a veritate deviatum est ; et ipsa concilia, que per singulas 

es vel provincias fiunt, plenariorum conciliorum auctoritati, que fiunt ex 
universo orbe Christiano, sine ullis ambagibus cedere ; ipsaque plenaria sepe 
priora posterioribus i, quum aliquo experimento rerum aperitur —_ 
clausum erat et cognoscitur quod latebat; sine ullo typho sacrilege superbie, 
sine ulla inflata cervice arroganti, sine ulla contentione livide invidis, cum 
sancta humilitate,cum pace catholica, cum caritate christiana.” Comp. the 
Contra Maximinum Arianum, ii. cap, 14, 2 8 (in the Bened. ed., tom. 


viii. p. 704), where he will have even the decision of the Nicene Council, con- 
cerning the homousion, measured by the higher standard of the Scriptures. 
t Contra Epistolam Manichai, mos th gl ~ the Bened. ed., tom. viii. 


164): “Ego vero evangelio non crederem, 


me ecclesis catholicse-com- 
woveret auctoritas.” 
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and more clearly defined in opposition to ever-rising errors, 
but can never become altered nor dismembered.* 

The protestant church makes the authority of the general 
councils, and of all ecclesiastical tradition, depend on the 
degree of its conformity to the holy Scriptures; while the 
Greek and Roman churches make Scripture and tradition 
co-ordinate. The protestant church justly holds the first 
general councils in high, though not servile, veneration, and 
has received their statements of doctrine into her confessions 
of faith, because she perceives in them, though compassed 
with human imperfection, the clearest and most suitable ex- 
Swear rag of the teaching of the Scriptures respecting the 

rinity and the divine-human person of Christ. Beyond 
these statements, the judgment of the church (which must 
be carefully distinguished from theological speculation) has 
not to this day materially advanced; the highest tribute to 
the wisdom and importance of those councils. But this is 
not saying that the Nicene, and the later Athanasian creeds, 
are the non plus ultra of all the church’s knowledge of the 
articles therein defined. Rather is it the duty of theology 
and of the church, while prizing and holding fast those 
earlier attainments, to study the same problems ever anew, 
to penetrate further and further these sacred fundamental 
mysteries of Christianity, and to bring to light new treasures 
from the inexhaustible mines of the word of God, under the 
guidance of the same Holy Spirit, who lives and works in 
the church at this day as mightily as he did in the fifth cen- 
tury and the fourth. Christology, for example, by the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of the two states of Christ in the 
Lutheran church, and of the three offices of Christ in the 
Reformed, has been substantially enriched; the old catholic 
doctrine, which was fixed with unerring tact at the council 
of Chalcedon, being directly concerned only with the two 
natures of Christ, as against the dualism of Nestorius and 
the monophysitism of Eutyches. 

. With this provision for further and deeper soundings of 
Scripture truth, Protestantism feels itself one with the an- 
cient Greek and Latin church in the bond of ecumenical 
orthodoxy. But towards the disciplinary canons of the 





* Commonijtorium, c. 28, (in Migne’s Curs. Patrol., tom. 1. p. 667): Sed 
forsitan dicit aliquis: Nullusne ergo in ecclesia Christi profectus tur re- 
ligionis? Habeatur plane et maximus. Sed ita tamen ut vere profectus sit 
ille fidei, non permutatio. Siquidem ad profectum pertinet ut in semet —s 
un me res amplificetur; ad permutationem vero, ut aliquid ex ali» in 
aliud transvertatur. Crescat igitur oportet et multum vehementerque 
tam singulorum quam omnium, tam unius hominis, quam totius wta- 
tum ac seculorum bus, intelligentia, scientia, sapientia, sed in suo dun- 
taxat genere, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, eademque sententia.” 
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ecumenical councils, its position is still more free and inde- 
ndent than that of the Roman church. Those canons are 
based upon an essentially catholic, that is, hierarchical and 
sacrificial conception of church order and worship, which 
the Lutheran and Anglican reformation in part, and the 
Zwinglian and Calvinistic almost entirely, renounced. Yet 
this is not to say that much may not still be learned, in the 
sphere of discipline, from those councils, and that perha 
many an ancient custom or institution is not wenthe to Se 
revived in the spirit of the evangelical church. 
The moral character of those councils was substantially 
aang with that of earlier and later ecclesiastical assem- 
lies, and cannot therefore be made a criterion of their his- 
torical importance and their dogmatic authority. They 
faithfully reflect both the light and the shade of the ancient 
church. They bear the heavenly treasure in earthen vessels. 
If even among the inspired apostles at the council of Jeru- 
salem there was much debate,* and soon after, among Peter, 
Paul, and Barnabas, a violent, though only temporary col- 
lision, we must, of course, expect much worse of the bisho 
of the Nicene and the succeeding age, and of a church alre 
interwoven with a morally degenerate state. Together with 
abundant talents, attainments, and virtues, there were 
gathered also at the councils ignorance, intrigues, and par- 
tisan passions, which had already been excited on all sides 
by long controversies preceding, and now met and arrayed 
themselves as hostile armies for open combat. For those 
eat councils, all occasioned by controversies on the most 
important and the most difficult problems of theology, are, 
in fact, to the history of doctrine what decisive battles are 
to the history of war. Just because religion is the deepest 
and holiest interest of man, are religious passions wont to 
be the most violent and bitter; especially in a time when 
all classes, from imperial court to the market stall, take the 
liveliest interest in theological speculation, and are drawn 
into the common vortex of excitement. Hence the notorious 
rabies theologorum was more active in the fourth and fifth 
centuries than it has been in any other period of history, 
excepting perhaps in the great revolution of the sixteenth 
century. — 
We have on this point the testimony of contemporaries, 
and of the acts of the councils themselves. St Gregory 
Nazianzen, who, in the judgment of Socrates, was the most 
devout and eloquent man of his time,+ and who himself, as 
* Acts xv. 6, Tears eoartewws ysvopiens; which Luther indeed renders 
wrangled long.” 


mite too strongly, “ After they had 
: t Hist. Eccl. lib. v. cap. vii. 
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bishop of Constantinople, presided for a time over the second 
ecumenical council, had so bitter an observation and expe- 
rience, as even to lose, though without sufficient reason, all 
confidence in councils, and to call them in his poems, “ as- 
semblies of cranes and geese.” ‘To tell the truth”—thus, 
in 882 (a year after the second ecumenical council, and 
- doubtless including that assembly in his allusion), he an- 

swered Procopius, who, in the name of the emperor, sum- 
moned him in vain to a synod—‘ to tell the truth, I am 
inclined to shun every collection of bishops, because I have 
never yet seen that a synod came to a good end, or abated 
evils instead of increasing them. For in those assemblies 
(and I do not think I express myself too strongly here), inde- 
scribable contentiousness and ambition prevail, and it is 
easier for one to incur the reproach of wishing to set himself 
up as judge of the wickedness of others, than to attain any 
success in putting the wickedness away. Therefore I have 
withdrawn myself, and have found rest to my soul only in 
solitude.”* It is true, the contemplative Gregory had an 
aversion to all public life, and in such views yielded unduly 
to his personal inclinations. And in any case he is incon- 
sistent; for he elsewhere speaks with great respect of the 
council of Nice, and was, next to Athanasius, the leading 
advocate of the Nicene creed. Yet there remains enough in 
his many unfavourable pictures of the bishops and synods 
of his time, to dispel all illusions of their immaculate purity. 
Beausobre correctly observes, that either Gregory the Great 
must be a slanderer, or the bishops of his day were very 
remiss. In the fifth century it was no better, but rather 
worse. At the third general council, at Ephesus, 481, all 
accounts agree that shameful intrigue, uncharitable lust of 
condemnation, and coarse violence of conduct, were almost 
as prevalent as in the notorious robber-council of Ephesus 
in 449; though with the important difference, that the former 
synod was contending for truth, the latter for error. Even 
at Chalcedon, the introduction of the renowned expositor and 
historian Theodoret provoked a scene, which almost invo- 
luntarily reminds us of the modern brawls of Greek and 
Roman monks at the holy sepulchre under the restraining 





* Ep. ad Procop. 55 (al. 42). Similar representations occur in Ep. 76, 84; 
Carm. de vita sua, v. 1680-1688; Carm. x. v. 92; Carm. adv. Episc. v. 154. 
Comp. Ulimann, Gregor. von Naz., p. 246, sqq., and p. 270. It is remarkable 
that Gibbon makes no use of these to support his summary judgment 
of the general councils at the end of his twentieth chaptery where he says, 
“The progress of time and 8 ge pee erased the memory of the a 
rod a chads pepper h disgraced these ecclesiastical synods; 
the Catholic world has unanimously submitted to the infallible decrees of 
general councils.” 
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supervision of the Turkish police. His Egyptian opponents 
shouted with all their might, “The faith is gone! Awa 
with him, this teacher of Nestorius!” His friends repli 
with equal violence, ‘‘ They forced us [at the robber-council] 
by blows to subscribe; away with the Manichwans, the ene- 
mies of Flavian, the enemies of the faith! Away with the 
murderer Dioscurus ! Who does not know his wicked deeds ?” 
The Egyptian bishops cried again, ‘‘ Away with the Jew, the 
adversary of God, and call him not bishop!” To which the 
oriental bishops answered, ‘“‘ Away with the rioters, away 
with the murderers! The orthodox man belongs to the 
council!” At last the imperial commissioners interfered, 
and put an end to what they justly called an unworthy and 
useless uproar.* 

In all these outbreaks of human passion, however, we 
must not forget that the Lord was ating the ship of the 
church, directing her safely through the billows and storms. 
The Spirit of truth, who was not to depart from her, always 
triumphed over error at last, and even glorified himself 
through the weaknesses of his instruments. Upon this 
unmistakeable guidance from above, only set off by the 
contrast of human imperfections, our reverence for the coun- 


cils must be based. Soli Deo gloria; or, in the language of 


Chrysostom, Adga rp Seq wdvrww svexcr. 


List or THe Ecumentcat Covuncits or THE Ancrent Cuurcn. 


We only add, by way of a general view, a list of all the 
ecumenical councils of the Greco-Roman church, with a 
brief account of their character and work. 

1. The Concormium Nicarnvum I., a.p. 825; held at Nice in 
Bithynia, a lively commercial town near the imperial resi- 
dence of Nicomedia, and easily accessible by land and sea. 
It consisted of three hundred and eighteen bishops,+ besides 
a large number of priests, deacons, and acolytes, mostly 
from the east, and was called by Constantine the Great, for 
the settlement of the Arian controversy, Having become, 
by decisive victories in 323, master of the whole Roman 
empire, he desired to complete the restoration of unity and 





* 'ExBoneus «ai. See Harduin, tom, ii. p. 71, sqq., and Mansi, tom. 
vi. p. 590, sq. mp. also Hefele, ii, p. 406, sq. 

t This is the anal estimate, resting on the authority of Athanssius, Basil 
(Ep. 114; Opera, t. iii. p. 207, ed. Bened.), Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, 
whence the council is sometimes called the assembly of the three hundred and 
eighteen. Other data reduce the number to three hundred, or to two hundred 
and seventy, or two hundred and fifty, or two hundred and eighteen; while 
later tradition swells it to two thousand or more. 
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peace with the help of the dignitaries of the church. The 
result of this council was the establishment (by anticipation) 
of the doctrine of the true divinity of Christ, the identity of 
essence between the Son and the Father. The fundamental 
importance of this dogma, the number, learning, piety, and 
wisdom of the bishops, many of whom still bore the marks 
of the Diocletian persecution, the personal presence of the 
first Christian emperor, of Eusebius, ‘ the father of church 
history,” and of Athanasius, ‘“‘the father of orthodoxy” 
(though at that time only an archdeacon), as well as the 
remarkable character of this epoch, combined in giving to 
this first general synod a peculiar weight and authority. It 
is styled emphatically, “the great oa holy council,” holds 
the highest place among all the councils, especially with the 
Greeks,* no still lives in the Nicene creed, which is second 
in authority only to the ever venerable apostles’ creed. This 
symbol, was, however, not finally settled and completed in 
its present form (excepting the still later Latin insertion of 
Jilioque), until the second general council. Besides this, the 
fathers assembled at Nice issued a number of canons, usually 
reckoned twenty, on various questions of discipline; the 
most important being those on the rights of metropolitans, 
the time of Easter, and the validity of heretical baptism. 

2. The Concmium Constantrnopouitanum I., a.p. 881; 
summoned by Theodosius the Great, and held at the impe- 
rial city, which had not even name in history till five years 
after the former council. This council, however, was exclu- 
sively oriental, and comprised only a hundred and fifty 
bishops, as the emperor had summoned none but the adhe- 
rents of the Nicene party, which had become very much 
reduced under the previous reign. The emperor did not 
attend it. Meletius of Antioch was president till his death ; 
then Gregory Nazianzen; and, after his resignation, the 
newly-ele patriarch Nektarius of Constantinople. The 
council enlarged the Nicene confession by an article on the 
divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost, in opposition to 
the Macedonians or Pneumatomachists (hence the title Sym- 
bolum Niceno-Constantinopolitanum), and issued seven more 
canons, of which the Latin versions, however, give only the 
first four, leaving the genuineness of the other three, as 
many think, in doubt. 

8. The Concru1um Epuestnum, a.p. 481; called by Theodo- 
sius II., in connection with the western co-emperor Valenti- 
nian III., and held under the direction of the ambitious and 


* For some time the ian and Syrian churches commemorated the 
council of Nice by an annual festival. 
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violent Cyril of Alexandria. This council consisted of, at 
first, a hundred and sixty bishops, afterwards a hundred and 
ninety-eight,* including, for the first time, papal delegates 
from Rome, who were instructed not to mix in the debates, 
but to sit as judges over the opinions of the rest. It con- 
demned the error of Nestorius on the relation of the two 
natures in Christ, without stating clearly the correct doctrine. 
It produced, therefore, but a negative result, and is the least 
important of the first four councils, as it stands lowest also 
in moral character. It is entirely rejected by the Nestorian 
or Chaldaic Christians. Its six canons relate pee to 
Nestorian and Pelagian affairs, and are wholly omitted by 
Dionysius Exiguus in his collection. 

4. The Concrurum CHALcEDONENSE, A.D. 451; summoned 
by the emperor Marcian, at the instance of the Roman bishop 
Leo; held at Chalcedon in Bithynia, opposite Constanti- 
nople, and composed of five hundred and twenty (some say 
six hundred and thirty) bishops.t Among these were three 
delegates of the bishop of Rome, two bishops of Africa, the 
rest all Greeks and orientals, The fourth general council 
fixed the orthodox doctrine of the person of Christ in oppo- 
sition to Eutychianism and Nestoriafiism, and enacted thirty 
canons (according to some manuscripts only twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight), of which the twenty-eighth was resisted by 
the Roman legates and Leo I. This was the most numerous, 
and, next to the Nicene, the most important of all the general 
councils, but is repudiated by all the monophysite sects of 
the eastern church. 

5. The Conomrum Constantrnopotitanum II. was assem- 
bled a full century later, by the emperor Justinian, a.p. 558, 
without consent of the pope, for adjustment of the tedious 
monophysite controversy. It was presided over by the 

triareh Eutychius of Constantinople, consisted of only one 

undred and sixty-four bishops, and issued fourteen anathe- 
mas against the three chapterst so-called, or the Christo- 
logical views of three departed bishops and divines, Theodore 

. of Mopsueste, Theodoret of Cyros, and Ibas of Edessa, who 
were charged with leaning towards the Nestorian heresy. 
The fifth council was not recognised, however, by many 





* The opposition council, which John of Antioch, on his subsequent arrival, 
held in the same city in the cause of Nestorius, and under ion of the 
imperial commissioner Candidian, numbered forty-three mem and excom- 
municated Cyril, as Cyril had excommunicated Nestorius. 

t The synod itself, in a letter to Leo, states the number as only five hun- 
dred and twenty; Leo, on the contrary (Ep. 102), speaks of about six hundred 
members; and the usual opinion (Tillemont, Memoires, t. xv. p. 641) reised 
the whole number of members, including deputies, to six hundred and thirty. 

t Tria capitula, sspdaue. 
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western bishops, even after the vacillating Pope Vigilius 
gave in his assent to it, and it induced a temporary i mm 


between vyett Italy and the Roman see. As to importance, 
it stands far below the four previous councils. Its acts, in 
Greek, with the exception of the fourteen anathemas, are 
lost. : : 
Besides these, there were two later councils, which have 
attained among the Greeks and Latins an undisputed ecu- 
menical authority: the Tarrp Counc, or ConsTANTINOPLE, 
under Constantine Progonatus, a.p. 680, which condemned 
Monothelitism (and Pope Honorius, a.p. 638*), and consum- 
mated the old catholic Christology; and the Szconp Counc 
or Nicz, under the empress Irene, 4.p. 787, which sanc- 
tioned the image-worship of the catholic church, but has no 
d tical importance. 
hus Nicea—now the miserable Turkish hamlet, Is-nikt— 
has the honour of both opening and closing the succession 
of acknowledged ecumenical councils. 
From this time forth the Greeks and Latins part, and 
ecumenical councils are no longer to be named. The Greeks 
considered the second Trullant (or the fourth Constantino- 
politan) council of 692, which enacted no symbol of faith, 
but canons only, not an independent eighth council, but an 
appendix to the fifth and sixth ecumenical councils (hence 
ed the quinisexta, sc. synodus), against which view the 
Latin church has always protested. The Latin church, on 
the other hand, elevates the fourth (chronologi the sixth) 
council of Constantinople, a.p. 869,§ which de the patri- 
archal Photius, the champion of the Greek church in her 
contest with the Latin, to the dignity of an eighth ecumenical 
council; but this council was annulled for the Greek church 
by the subsequent restoration of Photius. The Roman 
church also, in pursuance of her claims to exclusive catho- 
licity, adds to the seven or eight Greek councils eight or 
more Latin general councils, including that of Trent; but to 
all these the Greek and Protestant churches can concede 
only a sectional character. Three hundred and thirty-six 





* The condemnation of a d pope as a heretic an ecumenical 
council is so inconsistent with the claim of papal infallibility, that Romish 
historians have tried their utmost to dispute fact, or to weaken its force, 
by sophistical pleading. 

t she Nixasapy. 

sg ruler header cSt eaten 
nople. 

§ The Latins call it the fourth, because they reject the fourth Constantino- 
seer ey abana bey van, whol ,Micsustpamsend te te 
con wi mages, was y y 
second council of Nice, in 787. 
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years elapsed between the last undisputed Greco-Latin 
ecumenical council of the ancient church (a.p. 787), and 
the first Latin ecumenical council of the medisval church 
(1123). The authority of the papal see had to be estab- 
lished in the intervening centuries.* 

The universal councils, through their disciplinary enact- 
ments or canons, were the main fountain of ecclesiastical 
law. To their canons were added the decrees of the most 
important provincial councils of the fourth century, at 
Ancyra (814), Neo-Cwsarea (814), Antioch (341), Sardica 
(848), Gangra (865), and Laodicea (between 348 and 381); 
and in a third series, the orders of eminent bishops, popes, 
and emperors. From these sources arose, after the begin- 
——— the fifth century, or at all events before the council 
of Chalcedon, various collections of the church laws in the 
east, in north Africa, in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, which, how- 
ever, had only provincial authority, and in many respects 
did not agree among themselves. A codex canonum ecclesia 
universe did not exist. The earlier collections became 
eclipsed by two, which, the one in the west, the other in the 
east, attained the highest consideration. 

The most important Latin collection comes from the 
Roman, though by descent Scythian, abbot Dionysius 
Exieuvus,t who also, notwithstanding the chronological error 
at the base of his reckoning, immortalised himself by the 
introduction of the Christian calendar, the ‘‘ Dionysian era.” 
It was a great thought of this “little” monk to view Christ 
as the turning point of ages, and to introduce this truth into 
chronology. About the year 500, Dionysius translated for 
the bishop Stephen of Salona a collection of canons from 
Greek into Latin, which is still extant, with its prefatory 
address to Stephen.$ It contains, first, the fifty so-called 





* On the proper number of the ecumenical councils, it may be added, the 
Roman divines themselves are not agreed. The Gallicans reckon twenty-one, 
Bellarmine eighteen, Hefele we he wee The undisputed ones, besides the 
eight already mentioned Greeco-Latin councils, are these eight Latin : the first 
Lateran (Roman) council, a.p. 1128 ; the second Lateran, a.p. 1139; the third 
Lateran, 4D. 1179; the fourth Lateran, a.p. 1215; the first of Lyons, a.p. 
1245; the second of Lyons, a.p. 1274; that of Florence, a.p. 1489; (the fifth 
Lateran, 1512-1517, is disputed) ; and that of Trent, a.p. 1546-1568. The 
ecumenical character of the three reformatory councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basle, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and of the fifth Lateran 
council, a.p. 1512-1517, is questioned among the Roman divines, and is dif- 
ferently viewed upon ultramontane and upon Gallican principles. Hefele con- 
siders them partially ecumenical, that is, in so far as they were ratified by the 


pope. 

t It is uncertain whether he obtained the surname, Exiguus, from his small 
stature or his monastic humility. 

¢ It may be found in the above-cited Bibliotheca, vol. i., and in all good 
collections of councils. ~ He says in the preface that, confusione prisce trans- 
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a lic canons, which pretend to have been collected by 

ement of Rome, but in truth were a gradual production of 
the third and fourth centuries;* then the canons of the 
most important councils of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
including those of Sardica and Africa; and, lastly, the papal 
decretal letters from Siricius (885) to Anastasius II. (498). 
The Codex Dionysii was gradually enlarged by additions, 
genuine and spurious; and through the favour of the popes 
attained the authority of law almost throughout the west. 
Yet there were other collections also in use, particularly in 
Spain and north Africa. 

Some fifty years after Dionysius, Jonn Scno.asticus, pre- 
viously an advocate, then presbyter at Antioch, and after 
865 patriarch of Constantinople, published a collection of 
canons in Greek,t which surpassed the former in complete- 
ness and convenience of arrangement, and for this reason, 
as well as the eminence of the author, soon rose to universal 
authority in the Greek church. In it he gives es hy 
apostolic canons, and the ordinances of the councils of An- 


cyra (314) and Nice (325), down to that of Chaleedon (451), 
in fifty titles, according to the order of subjects. The 
second Trullan council (quinisextum, of 692), which passes 
with the Greeks for ecumenical, adopted the eighty-five 


apostolic canons, while it rejected the apostolic constitu- 
tions, because, like the canons of apostolic origin, they 
had been early adulterated. Thus arose the difference be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches in reference to the 
number of the so-called apostolic canons; the Latin church 
retaining only the fifty of the Dionysian collection. 

The same John, while patriarch of Constantinople, com- 
piled from the Novelles of Justinian a collection of the 
ecclesiastical state laws, or véuo, as they were called in dis- 
tinction from the synodal church laws or xavén¢. Practical 
wants then led to a union of the two, under the title of No- 
mocanon. , 

These books of ecclesiastical law served to complete and 
confirm the hierarchical organisation, to regulate the life of 





lationis (the Prisca or Itala) offensus, he has undertaken a new translation of 
the Greek canons. 

* “Canones, qui dicuntur apostolorum, . . . quibus plurimi consensum non 
prebuere facilem;” implying that Dionysius himself, with many others, doubted 
their apostolic origin. In a later collection of canons by Dionysius, of which 
only the preface remains, he entirely omitted the apostolic canons, with the 
remark, “ Quos non admisit universitas, ego quoque in hoc opere or. 
On the pseudo-a lic canons and constitutions, comp. the well- criti- 
cal work of the Roman Catholic theologian, Drey. 

t mre xavevws, concordia canonum, in the Bibliotheca of Justellus, 
tom. ii. 
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the clergy, and to promote order and discipline ; but the 
tended also to fix upon the church an outward legalism, an 
to embarrass the spirit of progress. 





Art. II.—Kurtz and Stewart on Sacrifice. 


Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament. By J. H. Kunz, D.D., Professor 
UP Thedleay th" Dorpen” Toonatated by Jaums Manet, BA. Edin- 
The Tre of P og a Dispensation of the Cove- 
romise ; or losaic a om © 
nant of Grace. By the late Rev. Auexanper Stewart, Cromarty. 
Edinburgh : W. P. ly. 1864. 


T is recorded of Dr Arnold, that while at one time he was 
discouraged from prosecuting the study of Hebrew by his 
notions of the uncertainty of the best knowledge gained about 
it, the interpretation of the B aa < pean seeming to him almost 
guess work; yet subsequently he was led to modify this opi- 
nion by observing the general coincidence of two men so dif- 
ferent as Lowth and Gesenius in the interpretation of Isaiah, 


which he regarded as a proof that the real meaning of the 
Hebrew Scriptures could be satisfactorily ascertained. A some- 
what similar conviction, in regard to the interpretation of the 
Mosaic ceremonies, is sans to be produced by the perusal of 


the two works above named, on any who might be inclined to 
doubt the possibility of a clear and certain knowledge of the 
typical meaning of the old comtny- Many are apt to regard 
with suspicion the very mention of typology ; and to view the 
investigation of the import of the ancient ceremonial worship 
as a mere play of imagination, in which there is nothing to 
restrain within the bounds of truth and certainty the arbitrary 
ingenuity or tat fancy of the expositor ; élint of clouds, 
which may be likened to a camel, or a whale, or anything the 
spectator pleases, but where no solid and well-founded know- 
ledge can be attained. But when there appears such a general 
agreement on this subject, between two men so diverse in 
mental character, and in all their intellectual and literary sur- 
roundings, as Dr Kurtz of Dorpat and the late Mr Stewart of 
Cromarty ; we cannot fail to see in this a proof that the inves- 
tigation of the subject is not mere guess work or play of the 
fancy, but that there must be certain guiding principles capable 
of being ascertained and followed, which lead independent 
thinkers to results so generally harmonious. For certainly 
these two authors, the German and the Scottish divine, are as 
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diverse from one another as could well be imagined, as unlike 
as Germany and Scotland. 

Dr Kurtz is well known in this country by his valuable 
writings on Church History and the History of the Old Cove- 
nant, = “tHe —_— the treatise before us is a sort of 
appen e subject of it formin an integral of his design, 
ae discussed ip fuller — and given ae world in a 
soperate form, on account of the ae importance of the 
subject, and the many questions that have been — about 
it. He is distinguished as an author by extensive learning and 
thorough knowledge of his subject, a and sincere regard 
for the authority of Scripture, soundness of j judgment, aeirhcans 
in the expression of his views, candour in stating, and acute-_ 
ness in combating, those of his opponents. But he has nothing 
of the poetical in his intellectual constitution ; there is in his 
book none of that play of imagination, nor those flashes of 
genius, that light up a subject to our minds, and betray the 
hand of a master. ba the other hand, it is precisely in these 
latter qualities that the Scottish divine excels, He may not 
have had the depth and extent of erudition of the German 
author ; though of that, from the pre and 
nature of his work, we have no means of fully judging; he may 
not be always so sober and judicious in his views ; but he 


sessed, in a rare degree, the vision and the faculty divine, the 
intuitive penetration in taking in at a glance the meaning of 
the symbols he is interpreting, and the instinctive sagacity that 
guided him, as it should seem not by a minute and elaborate 


analysis, but at once to their interpretation. Hugh Milles said 
of him :— 


‘*¢ That in which he excelled all men we ever knew, was the analo- 
gical faculty,—the power of detecting and demonstrating occult resem- 
blances. He could read off as if by intuition, not by snatehes and 
fragments, but as a consecutive whole, that old revelation of type and 
symbol which God first gave to man; and when privileged to listen to 
him, we have been constrained to recognise, in the evident integrity of 
the reading, and the profound and consistent theologieal system which 
the pictorial record conveyed, a demonstration of the dirinity of its 
origin, not less powerful and convineing than the demonstration of 
the other and more familiar departments of the Christian evidences. 
Compared with other theol 8 in this department, we have felt 
under his ministry as if,— en admitted to the company of some 
party of modern savans employed in deciphering a hieroglyphic-covered 
obelisk of the desert, and here successful in discovermg the meaning 
of an insulated sign, and there of a detached symbol,—we had been 
suddenly joined by some sage of the olden time, to whom the myste- 
rious inscription was but a piece of common language written in a 
familiar alphabet, and who could read off fluently and as a whole what 


the others could but darkly and painfully guess at in detached and 
broken parts.” 
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This description is fully borne out by the volume before us. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which it suffers in 
being a humous publication, and that too of what was never 
intended to see the light, consisting of mere notes and outlines 
of a course of sermons, many of which have manifestly met 
with the destruction he modestly intended for them all, leaving 
his treatment of some branches of the subject very scanty 
and imperfect ; yet it has, on the whole, a unity and com- 
pleteness, and a freshness of interest, which, considering the 
circumstances, is very remarkable. As an example of his power 
of insight into the meaning and bearing of Scripture in a his- 
torical subject, we may mention the chapters on the rebellion 
of Korah, and, on a more theoretical and doctrinal subject, those 
on the ritual of the red heifer. On the whole, in comparing 
the two authors we have placed together, Dr Kurtz gives us 
more the impression of learning and judgment, Mr Stewart 
that of genius. If the work of the former is more satisfying 
to the mind, that of the latter is incomparably more suggestive. 
Altogether it would be difficult to find two men studying and 
writing on the same subject, whose natural cast of mind and 
turn of thought are so different as these two. 

Moreover, their position and circumstances are also thoroughly 
dissimilar ; and the work of each bears the impress of the cir- 
cumstances of its production, for they areas unlike as Germany 
and Scotland. It is from Germany alone, perhaps, that we can 
expect, in the present state of theological science, a work like 
that of Dr Kurtz, of such varied and exhaustive learning, 
patient industry, and exact philological criticism; but, cer- 
tainly it is only in Scotland that we can meet with discourses 
of such depth and power of thought as Stewart’s, addressed to 
and appreciated by a popular audience. For while, on the 
continent, theology has its seat almost exclusively in the pro- 
fessor’s chair, in this country, and especially in Scotland, it is 
quite as much at home in the pulpit ; and the works before us 
illustrate this difference in a remarkable way. Unquestionably 
the facilities that are afforded in Germany for an exclusive 
attention being given to ulative study apart from the dis- 
tractions of practical work do possess many advantages, and 
foster a higher class of theological literature than we can boast 
of. But, on the other hand, we cannot help thinking that, on 
the whole, the advantages of the opposite plan which prevails 
among us are decidedly greater. It gives a healthier, bien 
more practical, tone to theological study itself; and prevents it 
from wasting its energies in endless subtleties and barren spe- 
culations ; and its effect upon the popular teaching of the pulpit 
is most salutary. If the blending together of the theoretical 
and the practical elements imparts to our theological literature 
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ashore popular and hortatory character than is deemed con- 
Faesens with the requirements of criticism and learning; there 
can be no doubt, on the other hand, that to the solid and mas- 
culine nature of our popular religious instruction, Scotland 
owes in no small degree the intelligence and interest in reli- 
ious subjects that are so widely diffused among her people. 
if German theology had not been so exclusively a concern of 
the’ schools, and not of the pulps and the ordinary work of 
the ministry ; it is probable that the reaction against the ra- 
tionalism of a former age in favour of evangelical truth would 
not have been so much confined to scholars and divines as we 
are afraid it has been ; and the church would have been able 
much more effectually to secure and retain a hold on the mass 
of the people. But whatever may Be the comparative merits 
of the German and the Scottish style of theological study ; it 
must be borne in mind, in comparing the two volumes before 
us, that this characteristic difference places the Scottish divine 
at a certain disadvantage, when we com his work in a theo- 
logical point of view with that of the German professor. The 
latter was intended for students and divines alone ; the former 
was delivered in the form of om weed discourses to a plain pro- 
vincial con tion ; in the latter, accordingly, we find every 


eset fully and elaborately reasoned out ; in the former, we 


ave on a very great many points only the conclusions stated, 
with sometimes a hint or outline given of the line of argument 
by which they are reached or defended, but often not even that. 
In a word, we must bear in mind the different objects the 
authors had in view ; that of Kurtz being to a large extent 
controversial and speculative, to prove and defend what he holds 
to be the true view of the Mosaic sacrifices against the various 
false or defective theories that prevail on the subject ; that of 
Stewart being entirely practical and expository, to convey to 
the unlearned a clear idea of the meaning und lessons of the 
Levitical rites ; and as we do not blame in Kurtz the absence of 
the frequent practical considerations and references to New Tes- 
tament themes with which Stewart’s book is enriched, so we 
need not impute it as a fault to Stewart, that the more full 
discussion of many points of interest did not fall within the 
scope of his plan. 

t gives an additional interest to the comparison we pro 

to institute between the two works, to bear in mind also that 
they are not only the production of men who, in their mental 
character, their position and circumstances, and their design in 
treating the subject, were very different ; but also, that they 
belong virtually to different ages in the history of theology. For 
although they have been given to the English public almost at 
the same time, it is of course well-known that the highly gifted 
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and much lamented author of one of them, was removed from 
the church on earth nearly eighteen years ago ; and the notes 
that have been published, though no indication is given in the 
volume of the time of his life to which they belong, are undoubt- 
edly to all intents and purposes antecedent to that fresh start 
in the discussion of the subject that has recently been taken in 
Germany, and which forms a new era in the history of opinions 
upon it. While Stewart was evidently well acquainted with 
the older literature of the subject, and familiar with the way in 
which it had been handled at a time when the controversy lay 
chiefly with the Socinians ; he could not, of course, be aware of 
the new phase it since assumed, as that was only beginning to 
develop itself, even in Germany, before his death. But it is 
almost entirely with this new phase of the discussion that Kurtz 
deals. Of all the works enumerated at the beginning of his 
book, as those principally referred to, there is but one, the Latin 
treatise of Outram, de Sacrificiis, earlier than the work of Bahr 
on the Symbolisin of the Mosaic Worship, which was published 
in 1835. This work, in fact, may be regarded as forming the 
new era in the history of the question. All that has since 
been written in Germany has been based upon it, either in the 
way of refuting its errors, or of following up its results. 
ahr made a new and + me attempt to explain the mean- 

ing of sacrifice, in a way different from that commonly adopted 
by orthodox divines. His theory, in few words, may be said to 
have consisted in substituting the idea of self-dedication for 
that of vicarious punishment as the fundamental principle of 
sacrifice. This naturally occasioned a deal of controversy, 
and gave an entirely new turn to the discussion of the question. - 
Most of those engaged in this discussion followed Bahr in de- 
parting from the orthodox, and as it is called, traditional view ; 

ut, for the most they differed quite as much among them- 
selves as they did from their common opponents ; and none of 
them a 7 such an out-standing position as Bahr himself, 
the first of the line, who really, as we shall point out later, has 
the merit of having in some things made alterations in former 
modes of statement that have since been universally acquiesced 
in. Hofmann’s great work on Systematic Theology, the Schrift- 
beweis, and the discussions arising from it gave a fresh impu 
to sporeuiivenninnetnyes ; 80 that the whole question has been 
within the last twenty or thirty years subjected to a very thorough 
discussion, and a great deal of the most varied learning and the 
highest powers of mind has been brought to bear upon it. 
Kurtz has the singular fortune of being both one of the first 
and one of the last of the disputants. His original work on 
the subject was occasioned by Babr’s book, and published in 
1842, when there was only that single opponent in the field ; 
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since then a whole host of combatants has appeared, while he 
for a long time took no further share in the controversy. At 
— found, that while bis fundamental principles remained 
he had been led by the criticism and discussions 
that taken place, as well as by his own farther study, to 
alter and modify so many of his views on points of detail, that 
after the lapse of twenty yearshe published an entirely new work 
on the subject, that which is now before us. We think, there- 
fore, that while Stewart’s book is a very good representative of 
the views of the older divines, we have in that of Kurtz what 
may be regarded as a fair specimen of the results of recent 
criticism and investigation. True it may be said that we 
have only what one party regard as the result of these discus- 
sions; but we do not think that this work can be fairly con- 
sidered as a merely one-sided one. For not only does the fact 
of the many changes of opinion that he has been avowedly led 
to make, shew that Kurtz is far from being a mere bigoted 
isan ; but the recent controversy about the Mosaic sacrifices 
never had the character of a mere war of the orthodox 
inst the rationalists. On the contrary, there are theologi 
oF undoubted general soundness, such as Delitzsch and Keil, 
who on this question adopt more orless the views of Bahr and Hof- 
manp, while on the other hand we havethetestimony of thorough 
rationalists, such as Knobel and De Wette, in favour of 
orthodox view on some points. For reasons which we need not 
here specify, we think the opinions of such men as those last 
mentioned far more valuable when given in favour of the ancient 
doctrine of sacrifice, than those of the evangelical divines who 
have rejected it are on the other side ; and we are —_ strongly 
of opinion that the views so ably expounded and defended 
Kurtz are in their essential points those in which the rea 
will ultimately acquiesce as nearest to the truth. It is well 
fitted to confirm our faith in the substantial correctness and 
truth of the orthodox interpretation of the ancient sacrifices, 
when we find that after the edifice that had been reared by the 
labour and skill of past ages has been attacked and undermined 
in all directions, and the whole so overturned that the work has 
had to be done over again almost from the very foundation, it 
has been re-erected by modern hands, in the same essential 
form, and with comparatively few and unimportant variations. 
Such is the impression produced by a comparison of the 
works of Stewart and Kurtz on this subject. In the broad 
general principles that form the key to the understanding of 
the whole, there is a remarkable agreement between them, 
though in particular points of detail they are often entirely at 
variance. The general plan of the two works is very much 
alike ; though that of Stewart is, as might be expected, not so 
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thorough] rm yor as Kurtz's. Both begin by disposing of 
some sms and preliminary matters respecting the persons 
sacrificing, and the place of sacrifice: the priests, Levites, and 
people on the one hand ; and the tabernacle with its divisions 
on the other. These occupy the first part of Stewart’s, and the 
first book of Kurtz’s work ; but on these we do not intend to 
dwell here. The second part of the former, corresponding to 
the second and third books of the latter, discusses the various 
kinds of sacrifices appointed in the Mosaic law, both in their 
general meaning and special features and differences ; while the 
third part of Stewart’s, and the fourth book of Kurtz, take up 
the several seasons and services of worship at which the various 
sacrifices were offered. 

The general name given in Scripture to sacred offerings is of 
a very generic nature. It is C m, rendered gift, offering, or 
oblation ; and includes, besides sacrifices properly led, 
everything that was dedicated to the service of God. Thus the 


tabernacle and its furniture, and even the Levites, are called by 
this name. In this most general class, Kurtz distinguishes 
three kinds of offerings: (1.) Dedication gifts, such as the sanc- 
tuary, the Levites, &. ; (2.) Gifts of the nature of taxes, paid to 
Jehovah as the sovereign of the people and proprietor of the 
land, such as tithes, first-fruits, and the like ; and (3.) Offerings 


or sacrifices, in the stricter sense of the term, as forming a part 
of the stated religious worship of the people. The former 
kinds were given more or less directly for the purposes of wor- 
ship, and their presentation was a solemn act of homage to God ; 
but they did not, like the latter, form of themselves parts of the 
ceremonial worship of the old dispensation. It is this last class 
alone, then, with which we have properly to do in the investi 

tion of the sacrificial — of the Old Testament. The sa 
tinguishing characteristic of this class of offerings, Kurtz finds, 
and we have no doubt correctly, in the relation in which they 
were placed to the altar; by which they were marked out from 
the other gifts as more direct acts of worship, and immediately 
and exclusively appropriated to Jehovah himself. This connec- 
tion with the altar was of a twofold kind; the burning of the 
offering on it, in whole or in part ; and in the case of all animal 
sacrifices, the sprinkling of the blood on the altar as well, indi- 
cating respectively, as we shall see more at length immediately, 
the acceptance of the offering, and the expiation of sin. While, 
however, we with Kurtz in regarding as the leading 
characteristic of this whole class of gifts, their direct appropria- 
tion to Jehovah, by being brought upon the altar, which was 
the place where he met with his people; we think Kurtz has 
gone too far in this direction, in laying stress on the idea that 
they were regarded as the food of Jehovah. We do not think 
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that the phrase which he quotes as occurring in several places, 
food or fae of God (Dro , Lev. xxi. 17, 22), must neces- 
he ea ar a ne a te | 


elliptical expression for the fuller form used in Lev. iii. 11, 
ny’? mw, “bread of the offering made hy fire to the Lorp.” 
The idea of the sacrifices being food for Jehovah may no doubt 
be made to afford, as in Kurtz’s hands they do afford, a tolerable 
and even a striking significance: but to our mind there is 
something fantastic and unnatural about it : and we cannot hel: 
thinking that if such an idea had occupied so important a posi- 
tion in the typology of the Mosaic sacrifices ; it would have 
more prominently brought out, and the fi ive represen- 
tation it gives would not have been so entirely absent from the 
other parts of the sacred writings. 

After disposing of the preliminary points in his first book, 
Kurtz proceeds in the first chapter of the second to discuss 
what lies at the foundation of the whole subject, the notion of 
expiation or atonement, in connection with sacrifice. It is 
admitted on all hands, as it is plainly and repeatedly asserted 
in the sacred record, that one object and effect of sacrifice, and 
indeed its chief object and effect, was to expiate or make atone- 
ment for sin: but there has beew much Soviedan and many 
various opinions as to what is the precise meaning of expiation, 
and on what principle it was effected by sacrifice. On this 

int, we find the opinions of Stewart and Kurtz entirely in 

ony ; and both aot devoted considerable portions of their 
works to its elucidation; though they follow entirely different 
trains of thought and paths of inquiry. There are obviously 
two leading ts in which the Old Testament sacrifices may 
be viewed. e may, on the one hand, regard them’ as ordi- 
nances appointed by God for the time then being, embodying 
certain great principles and truths which they were fitted to 
teach simply in themselves ; and, seeking as far as ible to 
put ourselves in the position of those who observed them in 
old time, we may endeavour to ascertain what meanin g these 
ceremonies conveyed to them, and what truths they could learn 
from them. Or we may, on the other hand, regard them as 
typical institutions, foreshadowing the great realities of the 
pel ; and looking back at them from the clear light of the 
Kew Testament, we may endeavour to discern in them those 
principles and truths which are for us more plainly set forth in 
the mission and work of Christ, to whom they all pointed. 
This latter course is the one adopted by Stewart, as it is 
manifestly the one best suited for his purpose. He discusses 
at considerable length the nature and means of expiation of 
sin, but he does so by means of the general theol prin- 
ciples, the views of the character and government of God that 
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are most fully brought out in the New Testament, and then he 
applies the results he has thus arrived at to the explanation of 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament. Thus, for example, in the 
section on the sin-offering, after describing the rites of the 
sacrifice, he at once proceeds to a general discussion on the 
nature and ground of the curse of the law, on Christ's endur- 
ance of that curse, and our deliverance from it in consequence ; 
and then returns to apply all this to the sin-offering, as explain- 
ing its nature. This ducaden, though very different in form, 
really corresponds to Kurtz’s very able and successful investi- 
= of the notion and rationale of expiation ; in which he 
ollows the other method, and starting from the radical mean- 
ing of the word used, traces out the ideas and principles with 
which it must to an Israelite have been associated, until he 
arrives at substantially the same idea of sacrifice as is deducible 
from Scripture by the opposite course. This we are inclined 
to think the best part of Kurtz’s work, and we give a brief 
sketch of his argument. 

The fundamental meaning of the word 183, to expiate or 
make atonement, is to cover, as is all but universally admitted ; 
for Hofmann’s notion that it is a denominative verb, signifying 
to give a payment or redemption-price, has not found favour 
with scholars. The object expiated or covered is invariably 
sin, or the sinner; hence, it must be understood as denoting, 
not & covering for protection, or for merely hiding, but a cover- 
ing for destroying, cancelling, blotting out ; as when an agree- 
ment, or account, or bill of indictment is cancelled, by some 
deleting substance being smeared over it ; and the consequence 
of sin being thus cancelled or blotted out is, that the sinner is 
forgiven. The agent in the act of expiation is invariably God, 
or the priest ; or more precisely, when the various parts of the 
transaction are accurately distinguished, the atonement is 
ascribed to the priest, and the forgiveness that follows upon it to 
God. “The priest shall make atonement for them, and it shall 
be forgiven them,” Lev. iv. 20, 26, 31, 35. me. ope A invariably, 
the means by which sin is covered or blotted out is ever re- 
presented as blood; and from this Kurtz infers that the idea 
of expiation is involved in all the bloody sacrifices, and in them 
alone. The next step in the investigation is to inquire, why 
or on what principle blood, and that alone, has this power of 
blotting out sin ; and the answer to this question Kurtz finds 
in Lev. xvii. 11, a text about which there has been a vast 
amount of discussion in this connection. The chief question is 
as to the construction of the last clause, rendered by our trans- 
lators ungrammatically, “it is the blood that maketh atone- 
ment for the soul ;” but to our mind a good deal of the discussion 
is not of much real consequence; for whether we render it 
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with Kurtz, the blood makes atonement by means of the soul, 
é.e. because the soul is in it ; or with Hofmann, as the soul, i.¢. 
because it is the soul, makes practically no difference in the 
meaning, which remains, whatever be the precise construc- 
tion, this, that the blood possessed the power of expiating sin 
by reason of its intimate connection or identification with the 
soul or life of the animal offered in sacrifice. This point gained 
leads to the still further inquiry, why, or on what principle, the 
soul of the victim was fitted to serve as a means of expiation 
for the soul of the sinner? and this Kurtz pursues by an in- 
vestigation of the Biblical ideas of the soul of man on the one 
hand, and of animals on the other. He finds that Scripture 
represents the lower animals as possessed of souls as well as 
man, the difference being that man, who is made in the image 
of God, is a free responsible being, while the arimals are 
capable neither of moral good norevil. But man, by volun- 
tarily turning away from God, has brought guilt on his soul ; 
while the souls of the lower creatures, if only incapable 


of moral action, are free from moral guilt. Hence, in the 

institution of animal sacrifice, we have sinful soul of man 

saved from the death that is the wages of sin, by the infliction 

of that death on a soul that has no sin of its own instead. Thus, 

by a process of critical and we pee investigation, from step to 
ofa 


step he arrives at the doctrine of a vicarious endurance of punish- 
ment as the fundamental principle of expiation in the Mosaic 
sacrifices, Further, in his investigation of thé choice of animals 
to be offered in sacrifice, he has brought out important prin- 
ciples. Although every animal might be Bi quis as free from 
guilt, it was not every animal that stood in a relation to man 
as to render it fitting to be used as a type of a vicarious en- 
durance of his punishment. The choice of sacrificial animals 
our author regards as determined by a twofold limitation ; they 
must be such as could be used for food, hence all unclean 
’ animals are excluded; and they must be such as are reared 
and kept by some labour of man, hence domestic, not wild, 
animals were offered. For although the soul that was to die 
for man’s must of necessity, in that typical dispensation, be one 
of a very different order ; yet it was thus indicated that a true 
substitute for the sinner must be one that stands in the most 
intimate vital connection or biotic rapport, as Kurtz calls it, 
with him ; the animals he was itted to offer being only 
such, as on the one hand had had a portion of his vital energy 
as it were bestowed on their rearing, and on the other hand 
migbt furnish the sustenance of that vital energy in turn. They 
were thus to stand in as intimate a union an ionship to 
him, as it was possible for any animals to do, thus a 
ing that far more close intimate relation in which the 
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sacrifice for sin must stand to the sinner in order to be a true 
substitute and propitiation. 

It need hardly be remarked, how entirely this harmonises 
with the views of the older evangelical writers on the general 
principle of atonement by blood. There is, strictly ing, 
nothing new, in the results at least, of this part of Kurtz's 
investigations ; though certainly they are of great value as 
bringing out the silo for the true view in a way suited to 
the rigour of modern criticism, and fitted to meet the objections 
of modern adversaries. Stewart's exposition of the nature of 
atonement is entirely in harmony with that of Kurtz; for he 
too lays stress, not only on the substitution of the sacrifice in 
the place of the sinner, but also, as the ground and principle 
of that substitution, on the vital and federal union of Christ 
and his people. This is especially brought out in the sections 
under the head of the sin-offering, in which he discusses the 
nature of the atonement of Christ (pp. 196-226). It is difficult 
to do him justice or to give a fair iden of his book by means of 


quotations ; but we give one from this portion to illustrate 
his mode of stating the principle of the atonement. 


‘*The human race were represented in Adam. By the natural tie 
of parentage, all men are linked together. It was the good pleasure 
of God so to create man. It was also his pleasure to unite men to- 
gether in a moral dispensation, by which they were all accounted one 
in Adam. The covenant being made with Adam, as their federal legal 
head, it follows that the sin which polluted Adam’s nature, and which 
was the cause of his abandonment by the Spirit of God, was attended 
by the same awful consequences in each separate individual of the 
human race. ‘ Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned,’ Rom. v. 12. Here the human race is evidently accounted as 
a whole partaking of a common corrupt nature. 

‘* Salvation proceeds on precisely the same principle. God from 
all eternity appointed a second Adam to be the federal head and repre- 
sentative of all his saved people. It was of his own sovereign will 
that from all eternity he ordained the Lord Jesus to be the Head and 
King of his church, and it was also of his free sovereign grace that 
he chose those who were to be members of it. By a sovereign act of 
his power, he unites these members to their living head in the bonds 
of an everlasting covenant. It is not more strange that this union 
should have subsisted from eternity, than that, six thousand years ago, 
we who now live should have been so united to Adam as to have been 
made partakers in his sin,—a fact to which our suffering its penalty 
to this day bears witness. 

‘‘The purpose of grace was coeval with the of creation. 
From all eternity, some were ordained to everlasting life, and it was a 
free voluntary act on the part of the Son of God to accept the 
of those lost souls, and to undertake on their behalf to satisfy the 
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demands of divine justice. In order to the accomplishment of this 
purpose, the necessity arose for a union between him and his people, 
and the reality of this union, as effected, is now seen in the conse- 
quences that flow from it. It allows of all their tranegressions and 
sins being accounted his. He submits to have the indictment, con- 
taining a full catalogue of all the original and actual sins of his people, 
charged against him, and he stands at the bar of heaven in their stead. 
He willingly bears this burden of sin, so foreign to his holy nature, 
and undertakes to make satisfaction to the very uttermost to justice 
for them. This is a wondrous and amazing thing. This most holy 
and pure person is so united to sinful men, that their sin is accounted 
as his, and he is made answerable at the bar of justice for them.” — 
(Pp. 206-7.) 


But it is not only in the general principle of atonement that 
Kurtz and Stewart agree; the same harmony ap in the 
interpretation they give to many of the details of the ancient 
sacrifices. The first ceremony, after the presentation of the 
victim, was the laying of his Load on its head by the offerer ; 


and the meaning of this has been much controverted of late 
times. All the Jewish rabbis and early Christian writers were 
unanimous in regarding it as signifying the transference or im- 
ay (symbolically) * of the sin of the offerer to the sacrifice. 


his is supported by the explanation given of this ceremony on 
one solemn occasion, the great day of atonement, where we 
are expressly told that the laying on of hands was accompanied 
with confession of sin, and that the effect of it was, that the 
sins thus confessed were put on the head of the animal (Lev. 
xvi 21). Some, however, regard this as a peculiar and excep- 
tional rite, not applicable as an explanation of the imposition 
of hands in the ordinary sacrifices, Bahr and Hofmann regard 
the rite as merely signifying that the offerer devoted the victim 
to death, or intended to make use of his power over its life for 
the purpose of atonement. Others, again, among whom are 
Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, suppose it to have had different 
shades of meaning in the different kinds of sacrifices, and to 
have denoted exclusively a transfer of sin only in the sin and 
trespass offerings. Kurtz regards its meaning as the same in 
all the sacrifices ; but he has somewhat modified his former 
opinion, and now prefers to say that it denoted the transference, 
not of sin, but of obligation to suffer punishment. But we must 





* We state this qualification—that the transference or imputation of sin 
was only symbolical—once for all ; and would be understood throughout, when 
speaking of the nature, value, or efficacy of the Mosaic sacrifices, with this 
limitation. That they had, however, besides their symbolical value, a real 
atoning , limited, however, to ceremonial offences, we have no doubt, 
To use singularly terse and apt words quoted from Simeon by Stewart,— 
“ They were a real atonement for ceremonial offences, and a ceremonial atone 
ment for real, that is, for moral offences.” 
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say that we cannot exactly understand or appreciate the differ- 
ence between his former and his later opinion. When we speak 
of a transference (or, more properly, imputation) of sin in this 
connection, what is it more than the guilt or obligation to 
suffer that can be ed as communicated to another? 
Surely Kurtz never understood by it the communication of the 
moral evil or corruption of sin to the sacrifice. His great argu- 
ment against a transference of sin is, that if the sin of the 
offerer was regarded as no longer adhering to his soul, but 
transferred to that of the victim, it would not need still to be 
expiated or blotted out by the blood. But this difficulty will 
at once disappear, when we remember that it is not the impu- 
tation or transference of sin to another, but the endurance of 
its penalty by that other, in consequence of such imputation, 
that really takes away sin. The sin of Adam was imputed to 
his posterity ; but that did not procure his forgiveness; for un- 
less my sin be not only imputed to another, but imputed to one 
who is able and willing to endure its penalty, and actually does | 
so, it is of no avail for me. I am not freed from a debt by a 
friend merely undertaking to discharge it for me; if he either 
cannot or will not actually discharge it, the obligation will fall 
back on my own head. Hence not merely Christ’s death, but 
even his resurrection, as the evidence of the completeness of 
his work, is regarded by Paul as essential to forgiveness: “If 
Christ be not risen, ye are yet in your sins.” Bating this, 
which is rather an inaccuracy of statement than an erroneous 
opinion, Kurtz’s view harmonises with that of Stewart and the 
older divines, in regarding the imposition of hands as indicat- 
ing in all the sacrifices the imputation of the sinner’s guilt to 
the victim offered. It is expressly said (Lev. i. 4) to have had 
reference to the atonement of sin even in the burnt-offering, 
where this was not the exclusive or even the chief idea em- 
bodied in the sacrifice ; for in all the bloody sacrifices, whatever 
else may have been the feelings premise | by the worshipper, 
a sense of sin and guilt was always presupposed, and formed 
the groundwork of his experience. 

e come now to the next act in the sacrificial ceremony, the 
slaying of the victim; and here, too, we find that the view 
adopted by Kurtz is quite in harmony with that of Stewart, 
though the latter rather assumes it, as a thing well known and 
understood, while the former finds it necessary to prove and 
defend it against a variety of objections. But indeed, if the 

revious steps of the investigation have been correct, there is 
Coaty any room for doubt that the death of the sacrifice de- 
noted the endurance of the penalty due to the sins of the offerer, 
symbolically laid on his head by the imposition of hands, This 
is not only the natural and obvious, but it is even the only 
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possible explanation of the act; for those who refuse to ac- 
quiesce in this anciently received opinion, have been obliged to 
admit that there is no other explanation to be given of it at all. 
In most of the other parts of the ceremonial, they are able to 
find some —- however meagre ; but here their ingenuity 
is completely at fault, and they are obliged to maintain that 
the killing of the victim had no separate and independent 
meaning, but was merely an act that was necessary in the 
nature of things, in order to obtain the blood for the purpose 
of atonement, and the flesh to burn on the altar. Now, when 
we consider the solemnity and importance attached to the act, 
and the precise directions given me it, we feel that it would 
need very strong objections indeed to induce us to reject the 
simple and solemn meaning given to it by the orthodox divines, 
when the only alternative is to find in it no special meaning at 
all. But when we turn to the objections, on the strength of 
which men of the profoundest learning, and some of them, like 
Delitzsch, of undoubted soundness, have rejected the immemo- 
rial opinion of the church, we are amazed to find, that instead 
of being strong and convincing, they are of the most frivolous 
and contemptible kind possible ; some of them precarious in- 
ferences from mere words and phrases ; and some of them ma- 
nifestly proceeding from an’ objection to the doctrine of sub- 


stitution altogether, or a failure to apprehend its real meaning 
and bearing. The mere statement of the objections, exhibiting 
as they do such an array of trivial cavils, pelgebh em al 

, be 


hensions, and illogical inferences, would, we should thin 
sufficient to discredit the cause so defended, without Kurtz 
being at the pains to answer them in detail. Whether or not 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement for sin be true, is of course 
@ question to be decided on wider grounds; but we think it is 
hardly possible for any one of competent information and ordi- 
nary candour to deny that it is this doctrine that the Levitical 
sacrifices teach, and were intended to teach, if at least they 
teach anything at all. 

Following upon the killing of the animal, and closely con- 
nected with it, was the sprintling of the blood, which was per- 
formed in various ways and places in the different kinds of 
sacrifice: in the ordinary burnt-offering on the altar, in the 
more peculiarly atoning sacrifices in the holy place, and some- 
times even in the holiest of all, At this point we think 
Stewart errs, in attaching too much importance to what should 
rather seem to be merely subsidiary acts, such as flaying, wash- 
ing, cutting in pieces, and laying in order, of the body of the 
victim, to which he gives somewhat fanciful and far-fetched 
meanings; while he bestows comparatively little attention on 
what has far more pre-eminence assigned to it in the sacred 
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record, the sprinkling of the blood. He seems to regard this 
as representing simply the presentation to God of the life of 
the sacrifice ; but we have little doubt that Kurtz's interpreta- 
tion is the correct one, which views the sprinkling or smearing 
of the blood by the priest as symbolising the blotting out or 
expiation of sin. It has indeed been objected against this view, 
that if it were so, we should more naturally expect the blood 
to be applied to the person of the offerer than to the altar or 
holy places ; but this really makes no essential difference in the 
matter, for sin might be viewed either as something —s 
to the person of the sinner, and needing to be washed or wipe 
out ; or as a handwriting of accusation against him, needing to 
be cancelled or blotted out by blood.. Now, if the latter of these 
views be adopted, as seems to be suggested by the radical 
meaning of the word expiate, where could this handwriting that 
was against the sinner be more suitably regarded as being, than 
in the presence of God? There accordingly must the blood be 
applied that is to blot it out. By the blood being sprinkled 
there, it was virtually and ideally applied to the worshipper's 
soul also; for that was supposed to come upon the altar, or 
into the holy place, as the case might be, to have fellowship 
with God. 

It might seem perhaps that while Stewart attaches too little 
importance to the sprinkling of the blood, Kurtz, on the other 
hand, goes quite too far in the opposite direction, when he main- 
tains that the sprinkling of blood was the real act of atonement, 
and that it alone possessed an expiatory worth. This state- 
ment, taken in the sense it might at first sight be understood 
to convey, would, we think, be liable to serious exception ; but 
in the sense in which the author means it, it is both true and 
important. Throughout this discussion, Kurtz uses the terms 
expiation, atonement, and their correlatives in a somewhat 
unusual sense, as comprehending not only the impetration or 
purchase, but also the application, of forgiveness. The term 
redemption is commonly used now in this more comprehensive 
sense, though even it was formerly more limited ; but the term 
atonement, which is synonymous with that of expiation, which 
Kurtz more frequently employs, is still generally used in a 
narrower sense; and it requires some attention to perceive 
clearly what Kurtz means. In the wider sense in which he 
uses the term, there can be no doubt that it is true that expia- 
tion was not effected simply by the slaying of the sacrifice, but 
by the sprinkling of the blood; it is not the death, but the 
blood as applied to the altar, that is said to make atonement 
for the sou]. The meaning thus given to the terms expiation 
and atonement seems indeed to be more ip harmony with 
Scripture language than the common one: but it would be 
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mere pedantry simply on that account to insist on altering the 
received usage: regard must be had not only to the abstract 
correctness of terms, but to theological usage and the con- 
venience of discussion. We must have some word to express 
the purchase of salvation viewed simply by itself, apart from its 
application ; but it would perhaps be more in accordance with 
the etymology and Scriptural employment of the terms to 
restore the word redemption to its ancient sense, so as to leave 
the words expiation and atonement free to be used in the more 
comprehensive meaning. We call attention to Kurtz's views 
on this point all the rather, because the assertion he makes of 
the intimate and necessary connection of the purchase and the 
application of forgiveness has an important bearing on the 
question of the extent of the atonement. The sacrificial ritual, 
by the invariable association of the death of the victim and the 
sprinkling of the blood, clearly shews the necessary relation 
between these two. There is no such thing as a mere vague 
or general atonement ; or a sacrifice, slain and accepted as a 
substitute, for any more or any other persons, than those in- 
terested in the sprinkling of its blood. In 4 word, the Mosaic 
law of sacrifice strongly confirms the position, that “to all those 
for whom Christ hath purchased redemption, he doth certainly 
and effectually apply and communicate the same.” Of course 
we do not claim Karts as directly a supporter of this view: 
probably as a Lutheran he would repudiate it: but we think 
the principles he has brought out, fairly carried out, point un- 
mistakably in this direction. The following passage will illus- 
trate his view of the atonement :— 

‘‘ According to the principles of natural (so to speak Elohistic) jus- 
tice, the expiation of a sin can only be effected by personal satisfaction, 
that is, by the sinner himself enduring all the punishment deserved 
in other words, an equivalent to the sin. But it is altogether different 
with the prineiple of saving (Jehovistic) justice. For the divine plan 
of salvation has discovered a way by which the sinner, without com- 
pletely exhausting the punishment of sin in his own person, may be 
freed and delivered. It consists objectively in this, that a righteous 
being interposes for sinners, endures for them the merited punish- 
ment; a righteous one, whose life is worth infinitely more than the 
life of all sinners together, whose temporary sufferings surpass in 
worth and importance even the eternal sufferings of the whole human 
race; a righteous one, who, by placing himself in essential rapport 
with sinful humanity, becomes their true (not merely conventional) 
representative, their real alter ego, and thereby qualifies himself to 
endure the punishment of sin for them; and who undertakes all this 
of his own free will. It consists subjectively in this, that the sinner, 
on the other hand, is placed in-a condition to enter into essential 
rapport with this righteous being, by an unconstrained determination 
of his own will; so that as the righteous one bears and exhausts the 
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sinner’s punishment as his own, he also may make the sin-exterminat- 
ing merits thereby acquired by the righteous one into his own, 

‘* According to the counsel of God, the self-sacrifice of this righteous 
being could not, and was not intended to become a historical event 
until the fulness of time. But to the consciousness of God, who is 
exalted above time and space, and to whom there is no past or future, 
but only an eternal now, this sacrifice, while to man still in futurity, 
was ever a present event, and therefore its fruits and its merits were 
objectively present also. . . . For even then God could appropriate 
the merit of that righteous one, which had already an objective exist- 
ence to him, to the covering of the sins of those who were subjectively 
fitted for it. But to prevent the delusion that sin was a light thing 
in the estimation of God, that he could and would bestow his mercy 
without reserve and without satisfaction being rendered to justice, an 
institution was provided in the sacrificial worship of the Old Testament 
for the sinner who desired salvation, that brought before his mind 
afresh with every new sin for which he sought atonement what his 
sin deserved, and he would have had to suffer if he had been required 
to atone for it himself, and what must necessarily take place to release 
him from that obligation ; inasmuch as what God then directed to be 
done to the animal, was what would one day be done in the fulness of 
time to that righteous one for the covering of the sins of all sinners 
who desired salvation, and were fitted to receive it.” —(Pp. 120, 121.) 


We do not think the Calvinistic view of the atonement requires 


anything beyond such a statement as this, fairly understood. 
itherto, in pursuing a comparison between the works of 
Stewart and Kurtz, we have been considering the fundamental 
principles and the great prominent acts of the sacrificial wor- 
ship ; and we have found on all these an almost uniform 

ment. It is, however, oy what we should expect, that in the 


more minute details of the ritual, a considerable amount of 
difference of opinion should appear; for it is in these details 
that the difficulty and intricacy of the subject is mainly to be 
found, and we have less full and explicit indications of their 
meaning in Scripture. Here, therefore, we shall find more 
occasion to note the differences, than the agreement of our 
authors. 

The ceremonies we have already considered, the presen- 
tation of the animal, the imposition of hands, slaying, and 
sprinkling the blood, were the same in every case; so far the 
ritual was uniform, whatever might be the occasion and nature 
of the sacrifice. But in what followed there were great varieties 
in the ritual ; and these constituted the difference of the several 
kinds of sacrifice. It is the business of the expositor to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the several remaining acts of worship, and 
thence to gather the special nature and meaning of the several 
kinds of sacrifice. The differences lay chiefly in the disposal of 
the flesh, which was very various, burning upon the altar, eat- 
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ing in various ways, and by various persons, and burning with- 
out the camp. The first of these claims our first attention, both 
because it was the most universal, since in every sacrifice some 
part at least was so disposed of, and because it formed the en- 
tire ritual in the case of the burnt-offering ; so that, if we 
can determine its meaning, we shall be able to understand the 
significance of that sacrifice, and shall have gained one element 
at least m that of all the rest. Here there is a decided 
difference between Stewart and Kurtz. The former adopts 
the common view of the older divines, that the fire upon the 
altar is to be understood as penal, representing the fire of 
divine wrath ; and the burning of the sacrifice signifies, that 
not merely temporal but eternal death is the wages of sin. Up 
to the time of Bahr, this view was almost universally held ; but 
it is one of the chief permanent results of his researches ; that 
in consequence of them, this view has been given up by all 
subsequent writers ; and we think rightly so. Fire is no doubt 
frequently used in Scripture as a symbol of divine wrath and 
judgment; but in this case there is no indication that this is 
its meaning, but much to the contrary, The word invariably 
used is not the common one for burning, that is used where fire 
is a symbol of wrath, but one which signifies to burn incense,— 
we cannot well express the distinction in English, but the Latin 


adolere, as opposed to wrere, does so exactly. Again, it is said 
and tt 


to be an odour of a sweet savour to God; he coming 
fortin of fire to consume the sacrifice is represented as a sign of 
God’s acceptance of it. We think, therefore, that in this point 
Kurtz is nght ; and that we are to regard the burning of the 
sacrifice on the altar as an emblem of its dedication as a gi 
to God, and of his acceptance of it. The whole burnt-offering 
would then indicate the entire self-surrender to God of the 
worshipper, now purged from sin by the sprinkling of blood ; 
and would also, of course, point to the one perfect example of 
such self-surrender in him who is at once the perfect sacrifice 
and the holy and righteous servant of the Lord. In this point 
the modern critical researches have led to a modification, to a 
certain extent, of the ancient modes of explanation. 

In the case of other sacrifices, that were not wholly burnt, 
the fat was always burnt upon the altar ; and it was a standing 
regulation that in no case was fat to be eaten any more than 
blood. There has been some discussion as to what is meant by 
the selection of the fat for burning, in cases where the whole 
animal was not thus disposed of ; but the view adopted by 
Kurtz seems the simplest and best, that it was chosen as the 
best part of the flesh to be given to God; and that the burn- 
ing of it was virtually the same in meaning as the burning of 
the whole in the holocaust. In the peace-offering, after the 
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fat had been removed and burnt, a portion of the remaining 
flesh was set apart for the officiating priest (the heave-shoulder 
and wave-breast) ; and the rest was eaten by the offerer and 
his family in a sacred feast in the holy place. In the in- 
terpretation of this part of the ritual, we again find Kurtz and 
Stewart entirely at one. Both regard it as symbolical of the 
fellowship between God and man, after a reconciliation has 
been effected by the shedding of blood. This is in accordance 
with a very common and natural figure often used in Scripture, 
in which a social meal is an emblem of reconciliation and 
peace ; and the happiness of God’s kingdom is represented 
under the image of a joyful feast. The only question that has 
been raised in modern times in this connection is, whether in 
this feast we are to regard God or man as the host? Hengsten- 
berg, Hofmann, Keil, and many others, strongly maintain, that 
we are not to regard God as inviting the worshipper to his 
table ; but, on the contrary, as condescending to be a guest 
with his people, and to partake of what they provide. But we 
think Kurtz is quite successful in meeting the objections that 
have been er against the old view, and in giving satisfac- 
tory evidence of its truth. Not to speak of other arguments, 
the reference that Paul makes to this part of the sacrificial 
worship (1 Cor. x. 18), clearly proves that he regarded the wor- 
shippers in eating of the sacrifice, as ing with the altar, 
or sitting at the table of the Lord. us, as the leading idea 
in the burnt-offering, was the pardoned sinner’s entire self-de- 
dication to God, so that of the peace-offering would be his 
restored peace with God, and blessed fellowship with him ; and 
thus too, the sacrificial meal in this class of offerings, along 
with the eating of the passover, will be, as Paul’s reference to 
it implies, the nearest analogy in the Old Testament to the 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper under the New. 

These two kinds of sacrifice, the burnt-offering and the peace- 
offering, are comparatively simple, and present but few points 
of difficulty. The sin-offering, on the other hand, is the most 
complicated of all in ritual and regulation. Hence it is the one 
most difficult of all to interpret and understand ; but for the very 
same reason it is the most interesting. It is the most import- 
ant of all the Old Testament rites ; the one that points most 
exclusively to the great sacrifice of Christ ; and is, of all others, 
the most richly charged with typical meaning. It had itself 
many varieties, and may be regarded as including the rites of 
all the other sacrifices ; for after the blood had been sprinkled 
before God, and the fat burned on the altar, the flesh was some- 
times burned, as in the holocaust, and sometimes eaten, as in 
the offering. In either case, however, there was always 
a difference, that marked out the sin-offering as a class by it- 
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self; for when it was burnt it was never upon the altar, but 
without the camp ; and when it was eaten, it was never by the 
offerer, but always by some other person. The main rules were 
these: When it was offered by the high priest for himself, or 
for the people as a whole, including himself, the blood was 
brought into the holy place, and sprinkled there, and the flesh, 
with the exception of the fat, was carried out of the camp or 
city, and burned in a clean place. When again it was offered 
for any individual, the blood was not brought into the holy 
place, but only applied to the altar; and the flesh, instead of 
being burned, was eaten by the priests in the holy place. Now 
there are several points in the interpretation of this sacrifice, 
in which we find an opposition between Stewart and Kurtz, or 
more generally between the older and more recent school of 
exposition. These points more or less hang together ; and the 
decision of one partly affects that of all the rest. It will be 
convenient to notice first the view taken of the flesh of the sin- 
offering after it was slain. The old view was that it was an 
unclean thing, being regarded as laden with sin, and indeed 
called by the very name of sin; but this idea is rejected by 
Kurtz, and most of the moderns, as entirely wrong. We are 
not, however, convinced by the ments that have been used 
against it, — as many of them are, that it ought to be 
given up. It is true, that the flesh of the sin-cffering is expressly 
and repeatedly said to be not only holy, but most holy,—holy 
of holies ; and if this were altogether incompatible with any 
other character being ascribed to it, it would, of course, settle 
the question at once. But is this so? Are these ideas so ut- 
terly incompatible as it is supposed? Does not the fact that in 
Hebrew the same word (8%) denotes both a thing consecrated 
and a thing accursed ; and that in Greek the words dvdéque and 
dvébeua, which are radically identical, have the same twofold 
meaning, prove that the two ideas in the ancient mind lay 
nearer than they do for us? Indeed, even as a thing devoted 
or accursed, the sin-offering would have, according to Lev. 
xxvii. 28, the character of most holy. No doubt there was in 
the sin-offering a mysterious combination of holiness and un- 
cleanness, a combination that would most likely appear strange 
and inexplicable to the ancient Israelites ; but is it not on that 
account but a fitter image of the great Antitype of the sin- 
offering, who, though he knew no sin, was made sin for us? It 
is not indeed anywhere expressly stated, that the flesh of 
this sacrifice was ceremonially unclean ; but that is plainly 
implied in the laws given about it; for we think it is quite 
impossible to give a satisfactory account of these without bring- 
ing in this idea. The mere notion of its extreme holiness will 
not explain them without having recourse to the most unpatu- 
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ral and far-fetched ideas. Thus, for instance, an earthen vessel 
in which it had been sodden was to be broken, and a brazen 

t rinsed with water (Lev. vi. 28), and though it may perhaps 

ave been the reason of the former command, that the vessel 
might not be profaned by being used afterwards for any com- 
mon purpose, yet that can have no application to the other 
injunction which is given as quite lel in the same breath. 
They are the very same prescriptions that are given in the case 
of any unclean flesh touching such vessels (Lev. xi. 32-35) ; and 
it seems much more natural, and in accordance with the analogy 
of the law, to regard them both as indicating a certain unclean- 
ness belonging to the flesh that represented sin. So, too, the 
fact that the man who burned the sin-offering without the 
camp, was to wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, 
points in the same direction. On the whole, we think that 
the old idea which is still maintained, among others by Hen 
stenberg and Keil, is necessary to the full explanation of this 
sacrifice. 

It is this old view that Stewart adopts; though, so frag- 
mentary are the remains that have been preserved of his dis- 
courses, that we are left rather to gather this incidentally from 
what he says, than have anything like ment in favour of 
his view, or even a full exposition of it. Here, more especially, 
we regret that all trace is so entirely gone of that wonderful 
eloquence that Hugh Miller so graphically describes. “We 
heard bim,” he writes, immediately after Mr Stewart’s death, 
“scarce a twelvemonth since, deliyer a discourse of singular 
power on the sin-offering of the Jewish economy, as minutely 
particularised by the divine penman in Leviticus. He de- 
scribed the slaughtered animal, foul with dust and blood,—its 
throat gashed across,—its entrails laid open, and steaming in 
its impurity to the sun, as it awaited the consuming fire amid 
the uncleanness of ashes outside the camp,—a vile and horrid 
thing, which no one could see without experiencing emotions 
of disgust, nor touch without contracting defilement. The 
picture appeared too painfully vivid, its introduction too little 
in accordance with the rules of a just taste. It seemed a thing 
to be covered up, not exhibited. But the master in this diffi- 
cult walk knew well what he was doing. ‘ And that,’ he said, 
as if pointing to the strongly coloured picture he had just com- 
aanlyd and that is Sin.’ By one stroke the intended effect 
was produced, and the rising disgust and horror transferred 
from the revolting material image to the great moral evil.” 
This is fancy, not reason, it may be said ; poetry or rhetoric, 
but not criticism. It may be so; yet is not this just one of 
those points in which the faculty of a poetic or imaginative in- 
sight helps the interpreter better than all the minute word- 
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catching criticism in the world?) It)was to the imagination 
and the feelings that the ancient rites were largely addressed, 
and they can only be rightly understood by some use of the 
satne faculties. A theological Dryasdust, poring over Hebrew 
roots and. Greek particles, will not really be so successful in 
deciphering that ancient symbolism as one who the 
analogical faculty and _ soul that so ee distinguished 
Stewart ; and we would gladly give all the German :lucubra- 
tions on the subject for that sermon on the sin-offering that 
Hugh Miller has described. 

If this view of the uncleanness of the sin-offering be, as we 
apprehend it is, well founded, it gives us the key: to this class 
of sacrifices. Their distinguishing characteristic will then be, 
that in them the idea of substitution and atonement is more 
fully and exclusively carried out than in any other class of 
offering. In all kinds of sacrifices, this formed the groundwork 
and the first part of the ritual ; but in the latter part of it, both 
in the burnt-offering and the peace-offering, this idea falls mto 
the background, and those of communion with God, and dedi- 
cation to his service, take the chief place. In the sin-offering, 
however, it is atonement, and that alone, that is kept before 
the mind from beginning to end of the ritual. In other sacri- 
fices, the animal was regarded as bearing sin up to the time 
when it was slain ; in this it continued to be so regarded even 
afterwards. 

This leads us to the consideration of the remaining parts of 
the ceremony of the sin-offering ; and here again we find some 
differences between the more ancient and the more modern ex- 
positors. In cases where the blood was brought into the holy 
place, i.e. when the priest offered a sin-offering either for him- 
self or for the whole ee the body of the animal was burned 
outside the camp. is was re by the older divines, 
whom Stewart follows, as symbolising the wrath and curse of 
God against sin, which was endured by our great sacrifice when 
made sin for us. We have already seen that this was formerly, 
though as we think has been proved wrongly, held to have been 
the meaning of the burning of the holocaust on the altar; but 
we think the modern typologists, Kurtz among the rest, have 
gone too fur in denying this reference, even in the case of the 
sin-offering. None of the reasons that apply in the other case 
exist here. The burning is expressed by a different word, not 
denoting the burning of incense, but simply burning ; and the 
wrath of God is frequently symbolised by fire in Scripture. It 
was not done upon the altar, and. it is not said, like the other, to 
have been a sweet savour to the Lord. Kurtz, and with him 
the great majority of the Germans, following Bahr, maintain 
that the burning in this case had no special meaning, but was 
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merely appointed to get rid of the flesh, which could not be 
di of in any other way. But this, we think, is exceed- 
ingly unlikely, when we consider the minuteness and exactness 
of the directions given for this part of the ritual ; and, in fine, 
the marked reference made by the inspired author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to this part of the ritual, as referri 
to the death of Christ (Heb. xiii. 11, 12), puts it to our min 
beyond a doubt, that the old interpretation is substantially the 
correct one. The objections to it are mainly based on the idea 
that the flesh of the sin-offering cannot be regarded as in any 
sense laden with sin or made sin; but this we have already 
considered, and need not again advert to. ‘ 

A similar difference of opinion exists between Stewart and 
Kurtz in regard to the other important ceremony of the sin- 
offering, the eating of the flesh by the priests, in cases where 
the blood was not brought into the holy place. Viewing the 
sin-offering as laden or identified with the sin of the people, 
the older typologists consistently and naturally interpreted the 
eating of this by the priest as meaning that he, as mediator 
and surety for the people, took their sin upon, and as it were 
into himself, to bear it and make atonement for it. To this, 
of course, the more recent school of divines has the same funda- 
mental objection as to the old view of the burning of the sin- 
offering ; that it was not regarded in any sense as sin, but only 
as most holy. Here again, however, they have been unable 
for the most part to discover any meaning equally suitable and 
appropriate ; and explain it — on the principle that the 
-priests, as the servants of the Lord, were supported by what 
was offered in sacrifice to him; that they which wait at the 
altar are partakers with the altar. This was undoubtedly the 
rationale of the priests eating the heave-shoulder and the wave- 
breast of the peace-offering. But their eating of the sin-offer- 
ing was regulated by certain laws, which seem to place it on a 
distinct and separate footing from that. In the former case 
the priests ate their portion along with their wives and families, 
and were not restricted to any place ; but probably ate it in 
their own houses at their ordinary meals. fn the case of the 
sin-offering, again, it was only those who were actually priests 
who were permitted to eat it, and they only in the court of the 
tabernacle. This surely indicated that this eating was not a 
common meal, but an act of divine worship, having a typical 
meaning. And what that meaning was, we think is not ob- 
scurely indicated in the remarkable words in which on one 
occasion Moses rebuked Eleazar and Ithamar, because they had 
omitted this of the ritual of the sin-offering : Lev. x. 17, 
“Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering in the holy 
place, seeing it is most holy, and God hath given it to you to 
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bear the iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for 
them before the Lord?” The old in tion of these words 
is the obvious and natural one, that the statement that God 
had given the sacrifice to the priests to make atonement for 
the people, is given as a reason why it should be eaten, and 
consequently that it was by eating the flesh that they were to 
bear the sin of the people: “ Ut scilicet cum hostiis populi pro 
peccato simul etiam populi peccata in vos recipiatis, ut illa ex- 
pietis” (Cornelius a Lapide, apud Kurtz, p. 228). Hofmann, 
indeed, has proposed a different interpretation of this text, and 
he is followed by Kurtz. He regards the mention of the 
sacrifice being given to the priests to bear the sin of the people 
as referring to the previous part of the ritual, and not to their 
eating the flesh at all ; and thinks that this statement is made, 
not as a reason why it should be eaten, but as a reason why it 
was most holy. But, not to mention that this view requires 
us to change and into for (which is perhaps grammatically 
possible), the words by this construction give no sufficient 
reason why the flesh should be eaten ; for the fact that it was 
most holy is manifestly not such, since some sacrifices that were 
also most holy were not allowed to be eaten on that very 
account. Besides, how, it might be asked, did the priests bear 
the sin of the people, if not by eating the sin-offering? There 
is nothing in the previous part of the ceremony that can be 
made to answer to this. The victim might be said to bear the 
sin that was confessed over its head, but there is no part of the 
ritual that could be imagined to point to the priest's taking it 
upon himself, unless it be. the eating of the flesh. We think, 
therefore, that the old interpretation of this passage is the 
simplest and most natural, and that it affords a direct proof of 
the soundness of the view which the older typologists took of 
this part of the ritual. And this is untlanah by the instances 
that Stewart has given of the occurrence of a similar figure, 
both in the symbolical language of Scripture, and in other 
symbolical acts; see p. 193. On this view, too, the whole of 
the ritual and regulations about the sin-offering afford a most 
consistent and appropriate meaning. Where the priest was 
not himself concerned in the sacrifice, the sin was taken away 
by him as the mediator and surety of the people bearing it for 
them ; where, again, the priest himself was interested in it, 
either alone or along with all the people, there was no other 
surety provided in that old economy, and the sin could only be 
taken away by being burnt outside the camp; thus at once 
reminding the spiritual Israelite of the imperfection of all these 
sacrifices, and pointing him forward to the great Antitype, who 
is at once the priest and the sacrifice, and who, by suffering 
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without the gate the wrath and curse of God, has finished 
ion, and made an end of sin. 

This ron the meaning of the priests eating ee 
puts us in right position for appreciating another opini 
of Stewart's, which at first sight acon very im bable and 
inconsistent with the fendapaiutal principle of the sacrificial 
system ; we mean his account of the —_— , = he 
regards as having an iatory character, oug ere was 
here no animal offered, and no blood shed. 

In this point he differs not only from Kurtz, but from the 
great majority of typologists, who have in general regarded 
the meat-offering as simply eucharistic, and symbolising not 
the sacrifice of Christ, but the spiritual offerings, the sacrifice 
of praise, presented by his people as a spiritual priesthood. In 
opposition to this view, Stewart considers that there are a num- 
ber of passages that distinctly ascribe an expiatory character to 
the meat-offering ; and holding this proved, he enters upon a 
very acute and interesting qregee, rae of the way in which 
he thinks it was so. There is undoubtedly a striking resem- 
blance between the ritual of the meat-offering and that of the 
sin-offering ; both are called most holy ; both are subject to 
the same regulations ; and in cases of extreme poverty, it was 
permitted to bring, instead of a proper sin-offering, one that 


agreed in all points with the meat-offering, except in the ab- 
sence of oil and frankincense. He thence infers, that as in 
eating the sin-offering, so in eating the meat-offering the priest 
acted as the surety of the offerer, and that therefore the latter 
as well as the former may be regarded as expiatory. In this 


view of Stewart’s, eee as it is, we cannot concur. We 


do not think that he made out his fundamental position, 
that Scripture ascribes an expiatory character to this offering. 
The texts he quotes are not sufficient to support this conclusion, 
for none of them are taken from the law of sacrifice ; and 
though in the law the term mincha is restricted to bloodless 
offerings, in other parts of es it is often used in a more 

sense, and applied to bloody sacrifices as well. Thus 
Abel’s offering, as well as Cain’s, is called a mincha (Gen. iv. 
3, 4, 5). And not only does the positive proof adduced by 
Stewart appear very inadequate, but the objections against his 
view seem overpoweringly strong. There is inst it the 
general principle laid down both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment (Lev. xvii. 11, Heb. ix. 22), that it is the blood that makes 
atonement, and without shedding of blood is no remission. And 
it will not do here to allege the allowance made in cases of deep 
poverty, for this is manifestly just one of those exceptions that 
prove the rule. Again, we should find on this view a difficulty of 
which Stewart seems to have been conscious, though his attempt 
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to get over it is a very lame one, in explaining the difference 
bela the oer thang 7 Cain and Abel, and the reason of the 
rejection of the one and the acceptance of the other. Once 
more, we cannot overlook the danger we run - rer gm such 
a view of the mincha, of sliding into the idea of its being 
offered to God as a present by a suitor or party at law to his 
adversary or judge to secure his favour, as the very word is 
used of the sent by Jacob to appease the wrath of Esau ; 
an idea which would not only subvert the whole doctrine of 
sacrifice, but all right notions of the character and government 
of God. In the form in which this — is held by Stewart, 
it is indeed securely enough guarded against such a use of it, 
but we are afraid that no such safeguards can effectually bar 
such inferences, if we once admit that the unbloody offerings 
were of a really propitiatory nature ; and finally, we think that 
the many references in the New Testament to the sacrifice of 
praise cannot be understood as pointing to any other of 
the Levitical ritual than the meat-offering and other unbloody 
sacrifices. On these grounds, we think that. the am — 
meat-offering being of an expiatory nature is untenable an 

dangerous. But we would be inclined to adopt Stewart's view 
of the suretyship of the priests, implied in their eating the meat- 
offering, as both true and valuable, and perfectly reconcileable 
with the ordinary, and, as we think, correct view of the mincha 
as a type of the believer's sacrifice of praise and good works. 
That the presenting of the ee the altar was a 
memorial, is a Scripture phrase to which Stewart rightly gives 
great prominence in his elucidation of this subject. But a me- 
morial of what? of good orevil? In the case of the poor man’s 
sin-offering, it was undoubtedly a memorial of sin ; hence the 
absence of oil (the symbol of the Holy Spirit) and incense (the 
symbol of prayer) ; but in the case of the ordinary meat-offering, 
where both oil and incense were used, and where it is said to 
be, what the other was not,an odour of a sweet savour, must it not 
be regarded as a memorial, not of evil, but of good, of the services 
of the reconciled sinner, done in the Spirit and accompanied by 
prayer? And if so, what will be the meaning of the priest eating 
eventhis? Will it not typify his becoming surety, not, as in the 
other case, for the sins, but for the good works, of the wor- 
shippers, and thus indicate not unambiguously the great truth, 
that even the good works of the saints, being imperfect and 
stained with sin, can.only find acceptance with God passat a our 
great Surety and High Priest? that the spiritual sacrifices of 
the holy priesthood of believers are only acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ? Thus though we deny to these obla- 
tions a properly expiatory value, we fully with Stewart 
that they point to the suretyship of Christ for the saints, just 
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as truly as the bloody sacrifices do to his substitution and 
sacrifice for sinners. 

We cannot enter upon the discussion of the many other 
interesting questions raised in the volumes before us. e have 
only compared them in a very few points ; these, however, are 
the leading points which form the key to the whole subject. 
The older typologists erred, perhaps, chiefly in viewing the 
Mosaic institutions too exclusively in their typical aspect. 
They simply investigated what the various ceremonies were as 
mere external actions, and then turned to the New Testament 
and sought to discover something in the facts and doctrines of 
the gospel corresponding to each of them, but they did not attend 
to the spiritual meaning and lessons that the various ceremonies 
would have to the spiritual worshipper even at the time, before 
the actual coming of the realities which they foreshadowed. 
Hence, too, there is often a want of consistency and harmony 
in their interpretations. They did not always employ one key 
throughout, but found it convenient sometimes to change the 
key to the cypher, as it were, and ascribe to the same symbol 
different meanings in different connections, and even some- 
times a double meaning in the same connection. There is not 
much of this in Stewart, though he is not entirely free from 
the last-mentioned error. But the more modern school of ex- 
positors have gone perhaps to an opposite extreme, and treated 
the types of the Mosaic economy too much as if their explana- 
tion were to be derived solely from themselves, to the neglect 
of the aid that the New Testament gives to the right under- 
standing of them. Hence they are inclined not only to find 
too little in the types, but to push a regard to consistency to an 
extreme by at once rejecting whatever seems inconsistent with 
established principles, without pausing to inquire whether a 
similar apparent contradiction may not be found in the anti- 
type as well as in the type, and be due to the inability of the 
human mind fully to comprehend a scheme so transcendent as 
the great plan of redemption. But, on the whole, the com- 
parison we have instituted discloses a wonderful amount of 
agreement between the best exponents of the more ancient 
and more recent schools, and seems to shew that, while no 
doubt much has been recently done, and much still may be 
expected to be done by criticism and research for the elucida- 
tion of many of the details of the Mosaic ceremonies, yet, on 
the whole, the evangelical divines who have in former ages 
directed their attention to the subject have been successful in 
interpreting its great leading features, and have raised a sys- 
tem of typology which subsequent discussions have done much 
to confirm ad vay little to shake. No doubt it had its de- 
fects and errors; no doubt also, whatever its merits, it is 
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impossible in the present state of ical science to return 
simply to the past ; we must go fo: , not backward; and 
it is quite plain that even the best system that has yet been 
pro ded is not a final one, and we may hope, if the study 
of theology in this and other lands is permitted to take and © 
keep a right and scriptural course, that-we shall yet one day 
see an exposition of that old typical system which shall far 
excel any that the church has yet seen, and shall shed a light 
and a glory on many an obscure part of the New Testament. 
May not this be one of the blessings that is to come to the 
Gentile churches from the restoration of the Jews? Hitherto 
it has been mainly by Gentiles, aliens by blood, and 
national feeling, that the Hebrew laws and rites have been 
expounded ; and if by them so much has been done, what 
shall it be when Israel shall turn to the Lord, and the veil 
that is on their hearts shall be taken away, so that they mai 
see Christ to be the end of the law, the body of which 
these things were shadows? Finally, we may indicate just in 
a word the apologetical value of the consensus of the best 
divines in the interpretation of the Mosaic institutions as an 
evidence of the authenticity and inspiration of the Pentateuch. 
Who was the author of this body of moral and spiritual sym- 
bolism, so minute in its details, so ingenious in its re 
so profound’ and heavenly in its lessons? Was i it 
have been—can even the most credulous sceptic believe that it 
was—the accidental result of a series of pious frauds, only lees 
—. for their audacity than for t Pe aa fige ef 
then we may expect to gather of thorns an of 
thistles, giaes oa J. 8. C, 
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LADY, whose conversion to Roman Catholicism made 
some sensation, the Countess Ida of Hahn-Hahn, 
penned the following lines, which, we doubt not, many of her 
co-religionists would endorse :—‘‘ When we read, in the his- 
tory of the French Revolution, the recital of the unheard of 
persecutions suffered by the faithful priests, because they 
would not bow before the revolutionary doctrines ; how they 
refused to violate their oaths, and devoted themselves for 
the salvation of souls; when we see how they were massacred, 
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sent to the galleys, transported to desert islands, in punish- 
ment of their pretended crimes; how they endured tortures, 
compared with which the guillotine would have been a wel- 
come festival; and that not one priest only, nor ten, nor 
twenty, nor hundreds, but thousands confronted those 
horrors; . . . then we may look at the future in all 
security.”* But are all these assertions equally true? And 
does the security of which the Countess speaks indeed rest 
upon the basis she supposes? A short examination of Dr 
de Pressensé’s work may perhaps enable us the better to 
answer those questions. 

In order fully to understand the part taken by the Church 
of Rome in the French Revolution, we must go as far back 
as the debates of the Constituent Assembly. In the midst 
of the general enthusiasm, what was the attitude of the 
clergy? The bishop of Nancy preached the sermon of in- 
auguration of the States General, amid the applause of his 
audience, in the church of St Louis at Versailles. At the 
Assembly, the clergy demanded the destruction of the state 
prison, the publicity of all the debates, an annual meeting 
of the States General, and the abolition of slavery. Alas! 
why did this pretended liberalism stop short before the 
exorbitant privileges of the clergy themselves, and why did 
they insist upon the maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
religion, with all its prerogatives, as the religion of the State 
in France? Little did they think at what price they would 
one day have to pay for their resistance! First of all, the 
tithes were taken from them, and then began the debate 
upon liberty of worship. “I entreat those,” said Mirabeau, 
‘“* who, by their fears, anticipate the disorders that would 
ravage the kingdom were liberty of worship introduced, 
to consider that tolerance (to use the consecrated word) has 
not produced poisonous fruits among our neighbours, and 
that the protestants, inevitably damned in the other world, 
as 7 one knows, manage to get on passably well in this 
one,—doubtless by way of a compensation, due to the 
goodness of the Supreme Being.” The Assembly voted 
rather a vague and arbitrary article; but still the Church 
ceased to be an order in the state, and the heretic Rabaut 
St Etienne could plead in favour of the rights of a whole 
people of proscripts, including the Jews; and Mirabeau 
could write in the Courrier de Provence, ‘‘The religion we 
have received from our nurse is quite indifferent to us, and 
a belief founded upon authority is merely a surface, and 
has no roots.” 





* De Rome a Jérusalem, Paris, 1863, p. 148. 
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We now come to the discussions upon the property belong- 
ing to the clergy,* the suppression of the religious orders,t 
and the support of public oe . 

The debates upon the first of these questions was long 
and noisy. Three groups were formed. 1. The right, viz., 
the high dignitaries of the clergy, whose perpetual argument 
was, ‘‘ No more property, no more religion.” 2. The left ,who 
declared that the clergy were only the trustees of the pro- 
perty, and were bound to administer therein according to the 
st § will of the state by whom and for whom they existed. 
A corporation of individuals is not an individual who has 
taken possession of a territory before the law existed ; on the 
contrary, the corporation only exists by the law, and its rights 
depend upon the law, which can modify or even destroy them 
at pleasure. Donot monarchical traditions shew the prince 
interfering to nominate to bishoprics and abbeys, and the 
nation to regulate foundations? Therefore the State is the 
master of the property belonging to the Church, and so much 
the master that it would have the right to abolish the Chris- 
tian religion and establish a more moral one, if such existed. 
In short, concluded the left, after destroying religious orders, 
how can we leave the clergy in possession of everything that 
constitutes an order? If the clergy had been proprietors, 
would they remain so still? 8. There was a third 
claiming to be heard, who, while holding more m 
views, nevertheless fell into the error of the left, in holding 
religion to be subordinate to the civil power. It was the 
error of the whole liberal party, the error of Rousseau’s 
social contract, which was swaying the Assembly. What this 
party wanted the Assembly to remember was, that besides 
the maintenance of public worship, the object of foundations 
was to supply the wants of the poor. They affirmed, too, 
that the question of church property was too serious to be 
decided without a special warrant from the sovereign people. 
They proposed to refer the examination of the reforms to be 
operated, in regard to the reduction of the benefices of the 
clergy, and the maintenance of the poor, to an ecclesiastical 





* It had already been a universally recognised maxim in France, in the 
seventeenth century, that no religious community could establish or construct 
@ monastery without the express permission of the king. E. de 
following the treatise upon the Authority of the kings, touching the 9 
of the Church. V. Vayer, London, 1754, p. 8306. See 
upon Foundations. 

t Here again the Assembly only followed in the 


also 

wake 
monarchy : “It cannot be denied that the goods of the church are 
“contributions, Ecclesiastical funds belong to the church only 
sustaining real charges, the first of which is to contribute to 

the State.”—Authority, &., pp. 407, 420. 
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commission. Until some decision was come to, they would 
suppress the pin as they became vacant, and diminish 
the number of bishoprics, &. There was, undoubtedly, in 
this plan, if it had been followed out, the basis of a just 
reconciliation. 

But the discussion was destined to end in a less ific 
victory. Mirabeau rose. We will not give his speech, but 
only repeat with our author, “It is to be regretted that his — 

roposition, supported by two grand speeches, was so radical. 
if he had taken the initiative of reconciliation, what calamities 
might have been spared, both to his country and to the cause 
which he served. His vast genius was ee of conceiving 
the rights of the religious conscience, not only in its great- 
ness, for that he had already done, but in all its consequences.” 
The orator had established that there is nothing more just 
than that the property of the church should belong to the 
nation. ‘Since private vanity is continually ee 
foundations which would end by absorbing all the funds an 
all ae property, it is = neces: that they should 
be destroyed in the end. If all the men that have ever lived 
had had tombs erected to their memory, we should have been 
obliged to overthrow these useless monuments in order to 
find land to cultivate and to turn up the ashes of the dead 
to get food for the living.” On the 8d November 1789, 
Mirabeau’s proposition was voted: “ All church property is 
at the disposal of the nation, which undertakes to provide, 
in a suitable manner, for the expenses of public worship, 
the maintenance of its ministers, and the relief of the "4 
under the eye of and according to the instruction of the 
provinces. The ministers of religion cannot be offered less 
— 1200 frs. (£48), without including dwelling-house and 

en.” 

Thus closed this memorable debate, eommenced on the 
11th Qctober, and, “‘ by an irony of fate,” commenced by a 
young bishop who represented in his own person the two 
wor classes of the kingdom. He was called Talleyrand 

erigord.* 


It is not our intention to re-open this discussion here, but 
we may be permitted to say that we agree with Dr de 
Pressensé in thinking that it is evident that no corporation 
whatever can be absolutely independent of the State. It 
ceases to be simply an association; besides, it cannot pretend 





* The same individual demanded, on the 7th November, that the seals 
should be put on the charter houses in which the titles to ecclesiastical pro- 
perty were d ted, and that an inventory of them should be made. But it 
was only on the 19th that the Assembly dared to enter upon the discussion of 
Talleyrand’s motion. 
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to the same immunities as individuals, for its not 
being subject, like that of a private individual, to the fluctua- 
tion of heritages, would soon increase to such a degree that 
it would absorb the state, and sterilise society itself. In 
France, religious corporations have, at all times, been sub- 
ject to the civil power. Roman Catholics are indignant at 
the Constituent Assembly because it alienated the church 
property, but they would do better to spend their indigna- 
tion against the old monarchy which so often and so shame- 
fully trod under foot the sacred rights of conscience. Whose 
fault was it if the state laid violent hands on a church which 
had degenerated into a veritable political corporation ? 

“If religion is in itself inviolable,” says our author most 
justly, “ it is no longer so when it has become a corporation 
possessing a part of the soil. On this side it falls under the 
power of the state, and its religious importance decreases in 
proportion to its political importance, else the government 
of society would not fail to pass een into its hands. 
. . . « Whenall around it is being reformed, the corporation 
cannot remain immoveable, else it would happen that a 
generation, by its pious foundations, would have succeeded 
in riveting a great nation for ever and ever to the institu- 
tions of the past, and, as M. Laboulaye has truly expressed 
it, the world would belong more to the dead than to the 
living.” As regards transition measures, justice requires 
that the state should remember the fate of the survivors to 
whose detriment the reforms are a prosecuted ; which 
does not mean thatthe subvention should be , orthat 
the salary, as some detractors of the Revolution still think, 
is an indemnity due to the Church, in exchange for the pro- 
perty it was losing. It was not in this sense that the As- 
sembly voted the salary. It acted as a sovereign, not as a 
debtor. Whether it made a wise and prudent use of its 
rights, is another question. We do not think so. Reforms 
and legitimate suppressions would have permitted the nation 
“to take up an annual sum of thirty millions of francs 
(£1,200,000), and a successive alienation of four hundred 
millions (£16,000,000) of landed property.” There was, 
therefore, enough to raise the finances without exasperating 
the clergy.* But this question cannot detain us, let us pro- 
ceed with our statements. 

On the 22d of February 1790, another discussion took 
place upon the subject of Monastic Orders. Voltaire, in his 





* The Archbishop of Aix offered successive sales for the sum of 600,000,000 
francs (824,000,000). 
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‘Essay upon Morals,” and Diderot, in his novel, ‘“‘ The Nun,” 
had opened the way for it. The speaker to whose lot it fell 
to treat this question, after shewing the services rendered by 
the monks, and then the disorders of the convents, con- 
eluded by urging a _— and radical reform. The State 
could not maintain the perpetuity of vows by legal constraint; 
but, at the same time, it ought to have abstained from 
intruding upon the consciences of those pertaining to reli- 
gious orders. ‘Civil society,” judiciously remarks our author, 
* has nothing to do with the different forms in which religious 
feelings clothe themselves, so long as they are not in dis- 
agreement with morality” (p. 89). These truths had been 
eloquently presented to the Assembly by the Abbé de Mon- 
tesquiou :—‘‘ The-law and the religious orders, the religious 
orders and the law, ought to be respected. You are men, 
all that is human belongs to you; you are men, and all that 
is spiritual is not yours.” And the orator pleaded that the 
State should respect the contract passed between the reli- 
gious orders and the Church, whilst he declared that he did 
not recognise the perpetuity of vows. The decree of the 
Assembly went further ; it suppressed the religious orders, 
with a prohibition to introduce new ones into France. 

After the religious orders came the ticklish question of 
salaries. The greater part of the property alienated on the 
22d November was at the disposal of the nation. What was 
to be done with it? Stripped of their property morally, the 
clergy were to be so actually. The ecclesiastical committee 
valued the total of the stipends at 183,884,800 francs 
(£5,855,892). This was realising a good round sum for the 
State, compared to what it took up in agriculture. The 
salary for public worship was mee on the consideration 
that ‘‘ worship is the duty of all;” while, at the same time, 
by a patent contradiction, the Assembly refused to proclaim 
worship national ; but, on the other hand, the bishops’ party 
sinned against the laws of logic when they based their argu- 
ments on the independence of the Church, in order to refuse 
State support, while they demanded that the Roman Catholic 
religion should be recognised by the civil power. 

Such were the three great debates which took place at the 
outset of the Revolution, and they explain the faults which 
followed them. Still we have some reason for congratula- 
tion in the precious conquest gained, in the year 1790, viz., 
the abolition of the religion of a majority living upon the 
monopoly of oppression. 

We pass on to the civil constitution of the clergy, the casus 
belli of the Church, a coalition between philosophy and Jan- 
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senism, the vengeance of a long oppressed sect, rather than 
the free action of the hemmbign® 

The debate — on the 27th May 1790. The proposi- 
tion was to substitute, for the old circumscription, a new 
one, modelled upon the division of the country into eighty- 
three departments. The 5th article overthrew papal autho- 
rity in France. All French citizens were prohibited from 
recognising the “authority of bishops or metropolitans 
whose sees should be established upon the domination of a 
foreign power, or even upon that of the delegate residing in 
France.” The 15th article deprived the diocesans of sove- 
reign authority, and gave it to a council composed of vicars 
and directors of seminaries. 

Title IL. bore in its first article—‘‘ That only one manner 
of providing for bishoprics and charges would ised, 
namely, election — way of ballot, and the absolute plu- 
rality of votes.” e votes were to be taken on Sunday 


morning after mass, and. the same card was to serve for 
political elections ; both Jews and Protestants were admitted 
as voters. 

There was thus a general overturning, and a complete 
invasion, of the Church by the civil power. But (let us not 
forget it) this constitution was merely a simple ee 


of the principles of the ancient monarchy. Louis 
declared, by the organ of his councillor, Le Vayer de Bau- 
tigny, that the prince was not only the magistrate, but the 
protector, of the Church, and that he watched over it. 

Civil broils had now commenced. In Nismes, at a meet- 
ing in the church of the White Penitents, the people cried 
out, Kill/ kill/ against the Protestants who were passing; 
but the popular fury knew no bounds when the inhabitants 
came to learn that the National Assembly had called the 
heretic Rabaut to the president’s chair. ey covered the 
walls with the following insolent placard :—‘‘ The infamous 
National Assembly has just put the crowning stone to its 
crimes, by having called a Protestant to the chair as i- 
dent.” + re styling themselves “‘ of the Cross,” were 
at once organised, and adopted the white cockade. The Pro- 
testants were shot at, and they, in turn, threw themselves 
upon the Roman Catholics, of whom more than three hun- 
dred were killed. “Impartial history is bound to recognise 
that these sad occurrences at Nismes were the natural results 
of an abominable plot, worthy of the times of the Guises.” 





* The Jansenists, in the Assembly, were very anxious that their 
should prevail, and they had hopes of success, because they resem some- 
what the republican forms of the primitive church. 
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But all this was not needed for Rome to condemn the Revo- 
lution, and to refuse its sanction to the constitution of the 
clergy, in spite of the supplicatory letter of Louis XVI., of 
the 10th July 1790. Incendiary pastoral letters too were 
not wanting. ‘In vain does the National Assembly send 
forth their edicts,” said the Bishop of Leon; ‘“‘ when man 
commands what God forbids, God alone must be obeyed.” 
It is much to be regretted that Rome did not find out these 
principles earlier; the world would then have been spared 
the horrors of the Inquisition. 

At Nantes, at Lyons, at Strasbourg, &c., the resistance 
was strong. The Assembly, far from feeling alarmed at this, 
exacted from all ecclesiastical incumbents that they should 
*“‘ engage to maintain, with their whole might, the constitu- 
tion decreed by the National Assembly,” under pain of depo- 
sition from ecclesiastical offices. It is useless to dwell upon 
the injustice of such a proceeding. The Assembly, in paying 
a stipend to the ministers of religion, was undoubtedly 
right in demanding from them obedience to the law in a 
general way; but, “‘to make the oath bear directly on the 
civil constitution of the clergy, that is, upon a measure which 
was deeply wounding to a considerable number of honour- 
able priests, was transforming resistance into a sacred 
duty, and provoking a schism which was sure to add the 
most serious religious dissensions to already existing poli- 
tical differences; it was throwing a defiance in the face 
of convictions worthy of all respect, and entering upon a 
way which could only lead to dictatorship and proscription” 
(p. 140). It was on the 27th November that the decree 
enforcing the constitutional oath passed, and the next day 
the ecclesiastics received a summons to come forward and 
take it. But refusals came in great numbers. 

The Bishop of Agen was the first to mount the tribune. 
He attempts to speak, but is interrupted with the question, 
** No words ; do you take the oath or not?” ‘I beg you to 
acecept this testimony of the | ee! I feel at being unable 
to take the oath.” Seeing the defection that the Assembly 
was about to undergo, Cazalés begged that they should, at 
least, decree that it was not their intention to touch spiritual 
matters. ‘The Assembly has not touched them; that is 
enough !” cries Mirabeau. The Bishop of Poitou then said 
these simple words: “‘ Iam seventy years old ; I have passed 
thirty-five of them in the episcopate, where I have done all 
the good that I could do; overwhelmed with years, I shall 
not Seuees my old age; I will not take the oath.” 

Inexplicable blindness! In this same Assembly, where 
the members seem to take pleasure in playing with religious 
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feeling, and brutally crushing the conscience, Mirabeau (a 

of the reproach cast upon the Assembly, of not de- 
ciding that the Apostolical and Roman Catholic religion was 
the national religion) uttered truths such as the following :— 


pe ger sense y Amada gay Bisse agsr dep i 
that each one of would be sincerely religious only i 
he would follow that universal religion. A religion cannot 
claimed to be national, because the truth cannot be voted ; 
men only touching each other, by the surface of their 
_ isolated in their thoughts and consciences. There 
national in an empire, except institutions established 
tical effects; and religion being the 
and the spiritual nature of man alone with the di 
the universal Spirit, it follows that, in this respect, 
civil or legal form. . . . Whatever be the influence 
human morality, neither Jesus Christ nor his discip! 
that evangelical institutions ought to enter into the 
nations. . . . The gospel is therefore, by its institution, a 
spiritual economy offered to mortals, inasmuch as they 
tination ulterior to the ends of civil associations; and considered ont 
of all their political relationships, it is proposed to man as a second 
reason, as a supplement to his conscience, and not to society as a new 
object for legislative measures.” 


«I say that almost all the bishops in France, and a large number 
of the parish priests, believe that the principles of their religion forbid 
them to obey your decrees ; their persuasion is strengthened by con- 
tradiction, and those principles are of an order superior 
When you will have aang ap ag aan 
priests out of their vicarages, in to conquer this resistance, 
will not have conquered it, you will only have taken the first step i 
the career of persecution which is opening before you.” 

Then, with a prophetic glance, Cazalés describes all that 
was to happen :— : 


** You will see the Catholics wandering over the face of the empire, 
following their persecuted ministers into caves and deserts, in order 
to receive valid sacraments at their hands; then the Roman Catholics 
over the whole kingdom will be reduced to the state of misery and 
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278 The Church and the French Revolution. 
persecution in which the Protestants were plunged by the Revocation 
of the Edicts of Nantes, an act against which your sense of justice 
revolts, and your humanity shudders |!” 


Apart from these serious considerations, it is curious to 
see in what light the fiery Camille Desmoulins regarded the 
conduct of the Assembly. He is against any violence being 
used towards the recalcitrating priests :— 


‘To tell the truth,” says he, “‘ they do not require persecution ; 
suppress a few stipends, and all is done; after that, the refractory 
bishops are quite free not to quit their episcopal throne, and to stay 
there like St Simon Stylites on his column; we shall see if heaven 
will rain down manna for them, or if, as in the case of Paul the her- 
mit, it will send them a raven with a beak wide enough to bring them 
a pound loaf every day! When they will not be paid, you will very 
soon find out that this sort of demon called pharisee, or Calotin,* or 
prince of priests, non ejicitur nisi per jejunium. You will only be able 
to cast them out by fasting!” 


To abridge the story, only four of the old bishops take the 
oath ; the greater part of the clergy go into voluntary exile ; 
but from abroad, the priests foment the rebellion. Those 
who remain in Paris open a place of worship. The Direc- 
tory sanctions the following title: ‘‘ Edifice dedicated to reli- 
gious worship by a private Society. Peace and liberty!” But 
the people would have none of that sort of peace or liberty, 
and opposed the entrance of any one into the edifice. 
General Lafayette begged the priests who had refused the 
oath, to celebrate their worship in spite of the popular resis- 
tance, but they dared not, and religious liberty was thus 
once more violated. Talleyrand Perigord and Sieyer 
pleaded the cause of justice in the assembly, but the minds 
of the hearers did not incline that way. They were too 
much taken up about the transportation of the ashes of 
Voltaire to the Pantheon with great theatrical pomp, and, 
besides, the Constituent Assembly was drawing to a close. 

On the last day of September 1791, it transmitted its 
powers to the stormy Legislative Assembly which was to de- 
stroy the Republic and liberty, for the Girondists also sacri- 
ficed justice and conscience to reasons of state. ‘“‘ Their 
eloquence, their youth, their easy generosity, mingled with 
so much harshness towards the vanquished party, above 
all, their courageous death, are apt to lead us into an illusion 
as to their faults... . Docile and passionate disciples of 
an infidel age, they carried into their repression of saxienl 





* Allusion to the priest’s small cap, called a Calotte, 
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resistance all the prejudices of a material philosophy in- 
capable of respecting in the human conscience.” 
us now glance for a moment at the state of this coun- 
try, at the opening of the Legislative Assembly. The 
refractory priests were celebrating mass in several of the 
churches belonging to the constitutional clergy, but every- 
where, and cularly in the town, they were at the mercy of 
the fury of the populace. At the same time, some of the con- 
forming clergy were received in their churches with stones, 
while, on the other hand, in Paris, the Irish College, nonjur- 
ing, was broken into, the Directory attempted, but in vain, to 
— an association of foreigners ; the municipality would 
ave nothing to do with them, and women were whipped 
coming out of the church. The same scenes of violence 
occurred at the olen of Englishwomen and at the Jardin 
des Plantes. In the departments, the nonjuring priests were 
not so badly treated. In La Vendée particularly, the priests 
were absolute. The ex-bishop of Lugon interdicted his cl 
from entering within the threshold of the churches defiled 
by the conforming priests, and he invited them to open other 
of worship. . . . ‘‘A barn, even a portable altar, a 
cotton chasuble, tin utensils, will suffice in this case of neces- 
sity for the observance of the holy mysteries and the divine 
ofice.” . . . Then the bishop commands them to keep the 
baptismal register secret, &c., and sends his missionaries 
all over the country. Judge what divisions all this created 
in families, and what irritation among the people. On the 
Sunday, whole villages went great distances to hear their law- 
ful pastors. In theevening they returned fatigued and furious. 
At Montpellier, the populace disturbed the celebration of 
mass by a constitutional priest, and broke into the edifice, 
erying, “‘Opening of the churches! Liberty of worship!” 
At Avignon, a horde of brigands, with one Jourdan (after- 
wards called coupe-téte) at their head, massacred more than 
a hundred persons, men and women, who were accused of 
taking part against the old regime, in a low dark hovel belong- 
ing to the palace of the popes, called the ice-house. The 
Assembly, seduced by the marvellous oratory of Vergniaud; 
granted an amnesty to the murderers. It would have’ been 
wiser had they listened to André Chenier, complaining that 
they were becoming more a theological than a legislative 
assembly,-and saying, in regard to the fomenters of these 
strifes :—‘‘ We shall not be delivered from the influence of 
such men, until the Legislative Assembly maintains the 
entire liberty of every one to invent the religion that pleases 
him ; when every one will —_ mode of worship that he 
chooses, and no other. . . . The priests do not trouble the 
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State when they are left alone, and they do trouble it when 
they are meddled with, in whatever way it be that they are 
meddled with.” The orator concluded by asking for a law b 
which “no civil act should have anything in common wit 
the ecclesiastical ministry, and that the assembly, by its 
neutrality, should stifle the — of the priesthood, instead 
of taking part in them.” But the assembly was so far from 
being ripe for such a decision, that it went on to listen to 
another member who had come from his village where he 
had left his oxen, the pure and incorruptible witnesses of his 
labours. He proposed that every unsworn priest who had not 
romised submission should be compelled to wear upon his 
ess, high up on the left breast, a placard with these words, 
“* Priest suspected of sedition.” Then came imprisonment 
and exile. Our facetious countryman must have had terrible 
accomplices in such men as Couthon and Lejeune Fauchet. 
The latter, in reference to the non-juring clergy, exclaimed, 
‘* In comparison with these priests, atheists are angels,” and he 
added ironically, ‘‘As for those who remain harnessed in 
their pretended consecration, hunger will soon drive these 
wolves from the fold where they will find nothing to eat.” 
This was not the way to calm the agitation of men’s minds, 
At this very moment it was at its height in Anjou. A cou- 
rier came in announcing to the assembly that four thousand 
opposers of the constitution had armed themselves with 
pikes, guns, and scythes, to make pilgrimage and nocturnal 
processions. Churches shut by the Assembly had been re- 
opened, and nonjuring priests were celebrating mass in them. 
But at Paris the wind was not blowing in the direction of 
tolerance. Isnard rushed up to the tribune, ‘“ Do you not 
see,” said he, “‘ that the priests must be separated from the 
people whom they are leading astray, and that these plague- 
stricken men must be sent back to Rome and Italy?” and 
on 29th November 1791, the Assembly passed an iniquitous 
decree which had been conceived by Francois de Neufcha- 
teau :—‘‘ The civil oath must be taken by all ecclesiastics 
who are not performing any function, under pain of losi 
their salaries.” Add to this two years of imprisonment, an 
the nok of all murders committed during a rising, 
of which the priest would have been the author. ‘ This 


monstrous law contained within itself every species of ini- 
quity. First of all, it was chargeable with having a retro- 
active effect, since it made the oath binding upon ecclesiastics 
who were not exercising any function ; it further violated a 
sacred engagement in depriving the refractory priests of the 
salaries which had been voted to them unconditionally by 
the Constitutional Assembly” (p. 217). Who protested ? 
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The Directory sent a petition, and also declared to the 
Assembly that it could not enforce such a law. The king 
opposed his veto, and, from that hour, drew down upon 
himself hatred and infamy, but the severities did not the 
less continue. At Brest and at Dinan, a good number of 
nonjuring priests were thrown into prison and reduced to 
live upon the alms of the faithful. At Nantes, all refractory 
priests were obliged to answer twice a-day to a muster roll; 
not more than three of them could meet together. Every 
individual found out saying mass was fined six francs. In 
March 1792, at the Dominican nunnery in Paris, a band of 
ruffians threw themselves upon the house. The superior of 
the schools of St Charles relates, that the new priest - 
sented himself at the door of the convent, accompanied id 
number of men of bad reputation. ‘Open your chapel ! 
ring your bell!” cried the priest. ‘‘ I refuse both,” answered 
the superior. ‘On this,” continues she, ‘‘the cries redouble, 
hatchets are distributed, they begin to scale the garden wall. 
My faithful companions and I, in & retired room, prostrate 
at the foot of the crucifix, awaiting the death-si , offer 
our lives to God.” In the mean time, one of the sisters 
opened the chapel to the priest. 

Nothing, however, could daunt the Assembly. Vergniand 
hoped that the priests would go into voluntary exile, and 
enlivened the discussion with the following not very gene- 
rous sally :—‘‘ I have no doubt that they will be welcomed 
in Italy as holy persons under persecution, and the Pope 
can only see in the present we make him of so many loving 
saints, an acknowledgment of our gratitude for the arms, 
the heads, and other relics of dead saints with which he has 

tified our credulous piety for so many centuries.” The 
eputy, La Riviére, read upon the platform the chapter of 
J. 7 usseau’s Social Contract, whiis religious liberty is 
left to the mercy of the people, and the pagan principle of 
a state belief is exacted of overy citizen on pain of death. 
They contented themselves with voting the transportation 


of every ecclesiastic denounced to the wg 3 twen 
a 


active citizens. Such was the decree of the 25th May 1792, 
which vated that of 29th November, and which the 
king e y refused to sanction. 

On the 20th of June, the Tuileries was broken into, and 
the king forced to wear the bonnet rouge. Lafayette returned 
to the army in indignation. ‘The great movement of 1789 
was momentarily ruined; liberty was drowned in a feverish 
mobocracy, which was only to be great on the frontier, 
whilst it — out its scum soon to be ensanguined on 
Paris and the departments.” 
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The non-juring priests felt the concussion of the 20th of 
June. At Lyons, they were thrown into the prisons in 
masses. In Paris, they disguised themselves as they best 
could ; some engaged themselves in the baking trade, others 
— up wood as it floated down the Seine. Even before 

ptember the massacres began. A young priest of twenty- 
eight, the Abbé Noir, peri ed by the axe. “It is better 
for you,” said he to his distressed father, “‘to see a son 
martyred than an apostate.” At Bordeaux, an aged vicar 
= from the depths of his cell the words of the apostle, 
“They departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his name.” 
He was massacred in the court of the council. But the 
fatal September came, and along with it a decree from one 
of the Paris sections: ‘‘ Considering the imminent dangers 
of the party, and the infernal maneuvres of the priests, it 
is decreed that all priests and suspected persons confined in 
the prisons be put to death.” At the Mairie, in Paris, at 


the Abbaye, at La Force, at St Firmin, at the Carmes, the 
priests were sacrificed in numbers, and the provinces fol- 
lowed the example of Paris. At Rheims, the Abbé Paquot 
answered those who were pressing him to take the oath, “I 
prefer death to perjury; if I had two lives, I would give one 


for you, but having only one, I keep it for God.” At the 
Carmes, the archbishop of Arles thanked God that he was 
permitted to confess his name. The priests who escaped 
went into exile. In England, they met with a generous 
hospitality. 
uch, then, was the conduct of the legislative assembly 
in regard to religious liberty. Its reign ends in blood. The 
convention was about to succeed and go beyond it in crime. 
The Revolution of Robespierre and Marat is at the very 
antipodes of that of Mirabeau and Lafayette. Undoubtedly 
the convention was distinguished on the frontier by prodi- 
gious energy, but 
“It was an energy neither directed nor contained by any moral 
principle ; it was the intoxication of a powerful race which had 
much to av , much to conquer, and which thirsted after a 
supremely perilous enterprise. Beneficent and grandiose in face 
of the foreign foe, it was terrible and unbridled towards the enemy 
at home. who praise the Convention because it was energetic 
will be just as apt to praise Napoleon because he was strong, and 
both judgments are equally untrue to liberty. Nothing could 
more closely resemble the Spanish inquisition than the revolutionary 


tribunal of the Convention. Let us not be mistaken, the revolu- - 


tionary war was a religious war, a war of opinion, for d 
became a sort of fierce and cruel worship, which could no more 
admit schism or heresy than the Dominicans of the thirteenth and 
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fourteenth centuries. The doctrine of the public safety covered all 
the crimes of the Convention; it no more hesitated to strike its 
own members, and to immolate its most illustrious orators to the 
fury of the clubs, than it hesitated to send the king to the scaffold 
after a mock judgment. It did not judge, it slew; and before 
slaying, it outraged its victims.” —(P. 248.) 

We can only follow our apthor a few steps further. Robe- 
nage forbidding the payment of religious ordinances by 
the state, the commune of Paris taking the lead in the 
atheistical movement, the inauguration of the worship of 
reason at the Convention, the shameful reign of the directory 
in particular, as far as it concerns liberty of worship, these 
are so many subjects of which we can only indicate the 
titles. We must confine ourselves to saying a few words 
upon the Concordat passed between the first consul and the 


Pope. 

Rascleon perceived that a reconciliation with the Holy 
See would strengthen and consolidate his power, and it was 
for this end that he desired it—religion for him was only.a 
means of reigning. This is the true meaning of the great 
comedy played under the dome of Notre Dame in Paris, as 
our author calls the inauguration of the Concordat. 


“It was on the 18th of April 1802, that the 7¢ Deum was 
in honour of the Concordat. The equipages of the first porsin! pe | 
of the legate, interminable files of court carriages, the senate, the 
legislative body, the tribunal, the pompous ceremony at Notre 
Dame, nothing, in short, was awanting in this solemnity but faith. 
There was less of this in the restoration of the altars than in many 
other ceremonies. Napoleon forgot it is not in the proudly erect 
attitude of chief of an empire that altars can be restored, but in 
that of a humbly cohvinced Christian kneeling lowly.””-—(P. 430.) 

On his return from Notre Dame, after the dinner which 
celebrated ‘‘the peace of conscience,” Napoleon asked General 
Delmas, ‘“‘ How did you like the ceremony?” “It was a 
fine capucinade,” answered the General ; “‘ There were only’ 
a million of men wanting, who were killed to destroy what 
you are re-establishing.”* ‘This concordat,” says the 
truthful Grégoire, bishop of Blois, “‘ a work of iniquity like 
that of 1516, was proclaimed in the cathedral of Paris. 
Archbishop Boisgelin preached a sermon in which he took 
to himself the merit of having contributed to the restoration 
of public worship; he said that Christianity, which had 
left France with the ecclesiastics who had emigrated, had 
returned with them. This lie shocked the clergy of both 
parties who had remained in France, as well as the faithful 
who remembered that in the height of the political storm 


* Grégoire, Essai sur les libertes de l'Eglise Gallicane, p. 170, 
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they had not been deprived of the essential succours of 
réligion. This Concordat was extolled in verse and in prose 
by all the flatterers and ambitious persons who — to 
the favour of the government. There was a perfect dis- 
charge of eulogies heaped upon the head of the man who 
had raised again the altars, the Messiah of the Most High, 
the just one, the Cyrus, the Constantine, the Charlemagne 
of the present age. 

But did the French themselves sincerely wish for the 
Concordat? In answering this question, let us not allow 
ourselves to be influen by street clamours, but let us 
rather see what thoughtful writers say on the subject. There 
is nd doubt that the nation was weary of persecution, and 
longed ardently for religious liberty. The greatest desire 
was that the civil power would leave the religious power in 

ace. ‘‘ The consular government,” says ame de Staél, 
‘* would have satisfied public opinion if it had maintained in 
France tolerance such as exists in America.” Such being 
the case, we can easily believe de Pradt, who affirms, in his 
history of the four Concordats,+ that Napoleon himself 
declared that the Concordat was the greatest error of his 
reign; but it has often been affirmed that Napoleon had a 
religious aim in granting the Concordat. There is nothing 
to prove it. Bonaparte was an out-and-out deist. ‘He 
arrogated to himself the right of ranging God himself under 
his banners, and making him march with his eagles; he 
wished to have a French God, and above all, a Napoleonic 
God, whose ministers would be docilely subservient to his 
policy. Bonaparte believed in a God, but that was all. 
‘People say that I am a pa ist, I am nothing! I wasa 
Mahometan in Egypt, I will be a Roman Catholic here, for 
the good of the people. I do not believe in religion, but in 
the idea of a ;’ and raising his hand towards the 
heavens he asked, ‘ Who made that ?’’’} 

Bonaparte made the Concordat merely with the idea of 
ruling over the priests the better. He was incessantl 
repeating to his secretary: ‘‘ You will see what use I 
make of the priests.” And he did use them as a pedestal 
to mount higher. Lafayette had perceived this, for, at the 
beginning of the negotiations of the First Consul with Rome, 
** You would like,” said the General archly, “to have the 
little phial poured on your head! We shall see, we shall 














* Historique sur les libertés de 1’ Eglise Gallicane, p, 170. Par 
= Blois. 
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see,” answered Bonaparte ; and this, adds his secretary, is 
the origin of the Concordat. It was certainly not tenderness 
for the papacy that induced him to sign the Concordat. His 
conduct towards the Pope, in the affair of the bulls confirm- 
ing the new bishops, proves this. Pius VII. had the right 
to refuse them; but let him attempt to exercise that right, 
and see with what haughtiness the emperor speaks :— 


‘‘T shall separate my people from all communion with Rome, and 
establish such a police that these mysterious documents will be no 
more seen in circulation. What does Pius VII. mean by denouncing 
me to Christendom? ‘To excommunicate me? Does he think that 
the arms would then fall from the hands of my soldiers? The pre- 
sent pope gave himself the trouble of coming to Paris to my coronation, 
but he wished me to yield up the Legations to him. I would not do 
it. The present pope is too powerful, priests are not made to govern. 
Why does not the pope render to Cesar what is Cesar’s; and is he 
more on earth than Jesus Christ was? Perhaps the time is not far 
off when, if he continue to trouble the affairs of my States, I will only 
recognise the pope as Bishop of Rome, as equal to, and of the same 
rank, as the bishops of my States. I do not fear to convoke the Gal- 
lican, Italian, German, Polish churches to a council, and manage my 
affairs without the pope. The duties of the tiara, after all, are only 
to be humble and to pray. Jesus Christ has not instituted a pilgrim- 
age to Rome as Mahomet did to Mecca.”’—{P. 449.) 


M. de Pressensé has made a particular study of this part 
of his subject. His fourth book is perhaps the most remark- 
able of his work. Indeed, he ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Concordat, if we may judge from the volume 
he published in 1859, which has had great success, “ Reli- 
gious Liberty and the Present Legislation.” In perusing his 
writings, we feel that the vital question with him is the rights 

‘of conscience. He writes the present volume to demonstrate 
their infinite importance, and to prove by facts what ought 
to be established by principles alone. We thank him for 
his demonstration, written in a brilliant and lucid style, 
and often heightened by genuine emotion. Ah! if the Revo- 
lution, with its great ideas, had respected the rights of con- 
science! Butit trod them under foot; therefore, viewed in the 
light of religion, it miscarried :—‘‘ What a misfortune,” says 
de Pradt, ‘“‘ that the National Assembly demeaned itself to 
scold the priests, to fabricate constitutions for them, that it 
descended from the heights of philosophy to the meannesses 
of the Greek emperor! Is our Europe then doomed never 
to be able to resist the mania of thrusting itself into the 
church, and shall it always be tormented with the madness 
that destroyed the Byzantine empire? What could have 
induced a legislature, which had just given to their work a 
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basis so wide as that of the rights of man in society, to finish 
by a civil constitution for the clergy.” * 

We have.ended our imperfect resumé. In taking an affec- 
tionate leave of our author, we may be permitted to offer a 
single observation. We shall not reproach him, as M. Charles 
de Rémusat does in his article in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
with aiming too high; the principle of liberty and the sepa- 
ration of the two powers, of which M. E. de Pressensé’s 
book is a splendid defence, are no longer a Utopia, and are 
becoming so less and less, in that France on which the eye 
of the pastor of Taitbout so complacently rests. But we 
would say that his generous heart has very probably led him 
astray in his too favourable appreciation of the French 
clergy, particularly at the beginning of the period of which 
he treats. That r Aen were men of principle and faith like 
those he points out, and that the Assembly acted despotically, 
is clear beyond all doubt; but our author says almost 
nothing of the ignorance, ambition, and immorality by which 
the French clergy were stamped. We may be allowed to 
credit the testimony of a priest. In his work upon “ Les 
Affaires de Rome,” the Abbé Lammenais thus judges the 
epoch of the Revolution :— 


‘‘The clergy, taken collectively, had separated its interests, its 


wishes, its hopes, its past as well as its future, from the rest of the 
nation ; and, having sold itself to the power which favoured its usurpa- 
tion, it had become, by little and little, its servile instruments in order 
to secure its favours; and as the power, freed from the barriers which 
had formerly limited it, had become transformed into a pure despotism 
(as Fénélon had remarked with terror), the clergy shared in the hatred 
inspired by the despotism. Another cause of weakness was, that the 
same clergy, partially corrupted, offered in many of its members, and 
particularly in the prelates and court abbés, and in the opulent occu- 
pants of benefices, as well as in most of its religious orders, the scandal 
of an idle, worldly, and sometimes dissolute life ; and dogmatic infi- 
delity, at first secretly mixed with disorderly morals, at length appeared 
in broad daylight almost unveiled. The priests who were faithful to 
their duties, the true ministers of Jesus Christ, in a word, the labour- 
ing class, as the tonsured lacqueys of a degenerate royalty were wont 
to call them, were allowed to vegetate in a state bordering upon indi- 
gence, while the riches of the church, the patrimony of the poor, 
devoured by the titled, mitred, crosiered, clerical aristocracy, only 
served, by the contrast between its sacred destination, and the mon- 
strous use of it made by men calling themselves men of God, to shake 
the faith of the people, and to dishonour the priesthood. . . . In 
short, from the time that, through a pusillanimous fear of free thought, 
and even of learning, arbitrary obstacles had been thrown in the way 
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of the free element of the human intellect, science, breaking the bonds 
that had formerly closely united it to religion, had developed without 
her, and receding further and further from her, had ended set- 
ting itself at open war with her doctrines. Allied under di t 
forms to the spirit of the age, she received its character and lent it her 
strength. The antichristian party presenting itself as the defender of 
all liberties, and the promoter of light, the clergy, already imbued 
with different maxims, confounded the errors of a radically atheistical 
philosophy with what was just and pure in the cause which it was sup- 
porting. They associated their interests more than ever with those of 
despotism, provoked iniquitous rigours against their enemies, believed 
in the power of royal ediets and parliamentary decrees more than in 
that of the truth, and, in this manner, aceredited the prejudice which 
represented the Church as the enemy of knowledge, of discussion, and 
of the researches of reason, and as the natural stay of tyranny.” * 


A professor of the University of Ghent, in a remarkable 
work upon Church and State, treats at length of the epoch of 
the Revolution.+ Doubtless, M. F. Laurent falls into the oppo- 
site extreme from M. de Pressensé. In reading his work, we 
feel that hatred of the clergy predominates, but he has pene- 
trated further into the disorders of that class, into the 
cupidity of those men whose property was worth more than 
5,000,000,000 francs, who were receiving more than four 
millions of tithes, and whose wealth in buildings was valued 
at five hundred millions, while their moveables were esti- 
mated at the same rate! A perusal of the book of the 
learned priest would not be without fruit, even after that of 
our eloquent author. ie 





Art. IV.—Political Economy and the Christian Ministry. { 


BY REV. GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 


jee science that has for its object the laws of wealth, 

must have many relations to a gospel intended specially 
for the poor. The names of Chalmers, Whately, and Way- 
land, suggest to every mind an association of Political 





* Affaires de Rome, ch. iv. 

+ Des mauz de U Eglise (France), p. 294. Etudes sur ’humanité, L’Eglise, 
et la Revolution, Par F. Laurent, Prof. & l'Université de Gand. 
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Economy and the Christian epee The sermons of the 

riod of the American Revolution shew that the pulpit has 

eretofore in stirring times considered the public weal as 
ey, coming under its survey. The essays of such men 
as almer, Dr Thornwall, Prof. Hodge, called forth by 
our civil war, shew that those who expound the laws of 
God consider it their right at least, no doubt their duty, to 
expound also the principles of civil government. The clergy 
of our land have never, to any considerable extent, relin- 
quished the right to advocate such social virtues as temper- 
ance, and the observance of the Sabbath, nor will they, 
until they expunge the Decalogue from the sacred Scriptures, 
cease from their efforts to suppress profaneness and licen- 
tiousness. Still it may be questioned whether they have 
not left these works too much to occasions and transient 
excitements, whether they have sufficiently considered that 
the godliness which they preach has the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come. Domestic 
comfort, the supply of physical want, the use of worldly 
wealth, might have been made themes of popular discourse 
far more frequently than they have been, since in their 
connection with practical morality they force themselves 
upon the consideration of one who fills the office of both 
pastor and preacher. 

It will be the aim of this article to state some of the 
advantages to be derived by the Christian minister from the 
study of political economy; also some of the advantages 
which his profession gives him for the pursuit of this science. 
Our purpose will not require a collation of the various defini- 
tions of political economy; it will be sufficient to say we use 
the term in its broadest sense, as the science of wealth, 
meaning by wealth not merely that which has exchangeable 
value, but that which contributes to man’s temporal weal or 
well-being. 

I. It will be in place to begin with a few remarks on 

litical economy as an intellectual discipline. The mem- 

ers of the clerical profession have generally recognised the 
importance of occasional intellectual exercises, undertaken 
for the purpose of retaining the culture of the mind at its 
highest elevation. For the promotion of such an end, no 
science is superior to political economy, while none is so 
nearly related to the great subjects on which the preacher 
of the gospel dwells. There is no science that makes a 
larger demand upon some of the best qualities of mind, as, 
the comprehension of a mass of facts; the ability to dis- 
tinguish between the important and unimportant, the relevant 
and irrelevant; the ability to keep the eye on some one 
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central truth of a discussion, distinguishing it from all its 
counterfeits, and recognising it under any of its Protean 
forms; the courage to lay aside all poe notions, and 
abide by a fair conclusion; the intellectual integrity that 
accepts a demonstration, though at first startling. If we 
add to these the patience of contemplation, and the continuit 
and consecutiveness of thought which the investigations ¢ 
forth, we shall have before us qualities of mind which the 
preacher especially will consider desirable. Indeed, the 
style of the pulpit is becoming more and more germane to 
that which would be adopted in payee discussions of 
political economy. Sermons that have an aim at some 
useful result, that produce conviction by argument, while 
they sway the mind by a moral power infused into them, 
are recognised as best meeting the wants of a parish. And 
since religion extends its claims into the realm of morals, 
and absorbs its principles as being subordinately religious, 
no department of morals will be found more truly in accord 
with the proper aim of the pastoral office than the science 
before us. 

Moreover, there are still open questions in the science, on 
which those who desire it may have opportunity for the full 
exercise of all their powers, and in which valuable results 
will be rewarded with the gratitude of the world. For 
instance, the discussion still rages as to the wealth or poverty 
of the earth. Is population likely soon to outstrip the 
resources of nature, so that the earth will be too strait for 
her numerous family? Are the richer and more productive 
soils the first or the last to be brought into use? How are 
we to interpret the decrease in the value of capital as civili- 
sation advances? Do the three per cent. paid for the use of 
capital in Europe, and the ten per cent. in Illinois, shew 
that relatively labour is more important in old countries, 
and so wages are really higher, or that capital and its 
universal concomitant labour, represented by wages, are 
becoming of less and less value together? These questions, 
and those of free trade and the currency, are subjects on 
which any one is at liberty to try his skill. 

Political economy furnishes some of the best illustrations 
of the truth, that in intellectual operations the battle is not 
always to the strong. The pulpit would do well to take 
note of the fact, and remember that he is the best reasoner 
who selects his premises best, not he who handles them 
most resolutely. Ricardo’s theory of rent may be taken as 
an illustration. The world knew what rent was before his 
day, indeed, but no one seems to have om nee it from 
everything else, and to have adequately defined it, as the 
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difference of incomes from lands that simply pay for tillage 
and those that pay a surplus. Another example will be 
found in the happy solution by Say of a problem connected 
with over-production. He shewed that a glut was not caused 
so much by the superabundance of articles of one kind, as 
by a scarcity of articles of other kinds. The remedy of the 
evil is therefore in larger production. Products remain 
unsold because there are none of another kind to exchange 
for them. It seems very easy to see this and to say it, and 
to deduce from it, that the general prosperity is the pros- 
perity of each one; that imports do not indicate a decrease 
of production ; that consumption does not of itself promote 
commerce, but production is its only possible foundation ; 
all these seem very natural observations, when they are 
stated, but to hit upon them was the difficulty. The subject 
of free trade furnishes another example of the necessity of 
looking at the right point in the discussion of a question. 
As men began to make progress in moral science, when they 
looked for virtue in the will, and in intellectual science, 
when they examined the understanding for the laws of 
thought, so have they advanced, though they have not com- 

leted the work, since they began to look at trade to see how 
it should be most free. The freedom of one man may be a 
tax upon another, and then a tax upon himself. Suppose 
the producers of cotton themselves export all they raise, 
those who would otherwise manufacture the article are 
compelled to resort to production, and so by competition 
reduce its price. This amounts to a tax upon both parties. 
Does not, then, the protection of labour to such an extent 
that finished products shall be exported, really secure the 
freest trade? We do not discuss the question, but merely 
desire to shew how eminently this science calls into exercise 
the student’s sagacity and skill. 

II. Natural theology is illustrated by political economy. 
The first thought perhaps will be, that the comfort of the 
human race for the past six thousand years does not throw 
any very favourable light upon the goodness of God, if indeed 
it serves to establish our faith in his existence and govern- 
ment. Do not ages of darkness and lands which are the 
habitation of cruelty point to a malignant ruler of the world ? 
Or, do not ages of disorder teach that there is no God? 
Political economy will not, more than any other science, 
assume to teach why men were not created angels, nor why 
they were allowed to sin, nor why the fulness of time re- 
quired four thousand years before the coming of Christ. 
But, assuming these to be truths, and assuming that courage 
and wisdom on the part of the people, and wisdom and 
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virtue on the part of the rulers, would have rendered human 
life one of comparative happiness, we may trace many 
indications of a beneficent Providence in the well-being of 
men, particularly in the successive improvements in the 
condition of humanity in the successive ages of history. 

Let the question be: How do the laws of wealth, or we 
should prefer to say, how does the well-being of man in this 
life, illustrate the existence and government of God? The 
Christian religion, as a part of history, takes its place among 
other events and institutions as occurring in the providence 
of God. If Christianity were only a cunningly devised 
fable, its effects on civilisation and human happiness would 
be the same, and the deist would still recognise in it a 
power for good or evil in the social world. Now, if we 
were speaking of the value of the sun, we should not begin 
with its chemical effects in photography, nor in speaking 
of the value of the Christian religion would we speak first 
of its effects as a cause in nature; but in a subject like the 
present, incidental effects, tending to elevate society in 
temporal enjoyment, are worthy of notice. The deliverance 
of the sixty million slaves of the Roman Empire, and the 
continuance of freedom to their descendants for thirty gene- 
rations, are results which entitle Christianity to a place 
among the temporal blessings of mankind. The Christian 
religion did not prevent the decay of the nations to whom 
it. was first preached, nor did it set an impassable barrier to 
the incursions of the Northern tribes; there were other 
causes at work not under the control of Christianity, but 
the new religion did alleviate the horrors of those days 
of confusion; the mother church sung the requiem of the 
old civilisation as it expired upon the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and she learned the rougher speech of the incoming 
barbarians, that she might also sing the cradle-song of the 
new. And though “ Alaric and his Goths” ry; bres an 
intractable infant, still the gentle teachings of Christianity 
have secured us a better civilisation than did the influences 
that surrounded the heroes of old, such as bore their fruit 
in refined but pugilistic Greece. 

Another source of human weal, which is older than Chris- 
tianity and more extensive than Judaism, is the Sabbath. 
The father of political economy, Adam Smith, without re- 
gard to its religious associations, acknowledges that it is 
indispensable in social life. Man’s constitution seems to 
have an inborn necessity of a weekly holiday. Were he 
only an animal compelled to observe the day of rest, he 
would praise God, as unintelligent nature praises him, in 
the enjoyment of his rest, in the physical comfort it bestows, 
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in the health it preserves, in the life it prolongs. But the 
intellectual and moral man finds the holiday a restorer of 
vitality and vigour to the mind, and a power that regenerates 
the moral aspirations. The divine goodness in the appoint- 
ment of the day is the more obvious, in that the rest sub- 
tracts nothing from the labour of the world. Experience 
shews that the poor man cannot afford to lose the day of 
rest, and those who are pressed with urgent duties cannot 
spare the exhilarating and clarifying effect of a Sabbath on 
eir mental faculties. Indeed, God has given man one 
seventh of his time for leisure, making, if efficiency were 
the only measure of time, the six parts really more than the 
seventh. 
. Again, design and supreme skill on the part of the Author 
of social life are exhibited in the mutual dependence of the 
different classes of the community upon each other. If we 
were to say, man’s nature is such that his self-love compels 
him to support others in order to gratify himself through 
them, we should only say, God compels the rich to support 
the poor. This is seen in all grades of society. The suc- 
cessful man,—the favourite of fortune,—in times of semi- 
barbarism is a landlord, whose lands must be tilled; and 
whose dignity demands a pompous retinue of servants to 
be sustained at his own expense; in the advance of civili- 
sation and wealth, he is a merchant or importer, who com- 
petes with the landlord in the number of his dependents ; 
and in more refined life, when barbaric pomp becomes 
childish, and households are depleted to the numbers ne- 
cessary for service in a community governed by law, he is 
the gentleman, the scholar, or the man of taste, whose grati- 
fications are in libraries or works of art, whose servants 
are the cultured brain of the author, and the skilled hands 
of the artist, the mason, and the architect. In either of 
these instances the man who sets in motion the instruments 
of self-gratification causes them to affect himself only by 
i if not sustaining, an army of men necessary to the 
result. 

The facility with which all men find a place in every 
state of society is one of the marvels in the government 
of God. Occasionally all the foundations of society seem 
to be broken up, and the entire mass of the population 
seems a sea of molten metal, but in a moment it begins to 
crystallise, and whatever the new form may be, almost 
every particle of the old material is demanded by it. It is 
strange how rapidly, beginning on the instant, society set- 
tles itself after any commotion, and how impossible it is to 
leave any large class of the population unprovided for. 
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The happiness of the vast majority of the world is not, in- 
deed, what we could wish, but extreme suffering is generally 
due to improvidence and indolence. 
An irresistible proof of the divine goodness is found again, 
in the wealth treasured up of old for the good man, by the 
Creator of the earth. The beds of coal formed at a period 
long before the creation of man; the beds of salt deposited 
in what are now inland regions, when the ocean seemed to 
have promise of eternal sway over all the globe; the oil 
flowing out of adipose rocks, and the various metals in their 
mines, all indicate a paternal providence in the supply of 
the future wants of the children of God. Man, in entering 
on his inheritance, finds that some one had beforehand gone 
through all its departments and made ready for him. And 
there is occasion to observe that a wise providence has 
ordered as well the discovery and use of wealth, as the pre- 
paration of it. Any one who studies the history of the old 
world, and aims to catch the spirit of its civilisation, will be 
impressed with this idea, that neither the aims of the higher 
classes nor the aspirations of the populace indicate a readi- 
ness or a fitness to rise up and take possession of the world, 
and use it for the good of man and the glory of God. None 
but a Christian civilisation could ever make any claim to 
the kingdom of all the world; none has ever gone before 
whose right it was. But, from the first, the outreaching of 
Christianity, and the duties imposed upon it, have been no 
dim prophecy of its universal sway. Its prevalence in the 
Roman Empire was early and on the whole easily achieved. 
But when its warfare seemed to have been accomplished it 
was found only to have begun. It had no sooner obtained 
sway in the warmer climates around the Mediterranean than 
its very existence compelled it to disciple the inhabitants of 
the colder climates of the north. But is the restless mind 
of the Northman susceptible of being moulded by civilising 
and Christian influences? And if so, can the church, with- 
out being unfaithful to her Lord, suffer those who still re- 
main in the harsher climates of the north, above the Danube 
and around the Baltic, to remain in ignorance of the way 
of life? The long struggle of the church with barbarism 
in the Middle Ages had hardly answered these two questions 
before another, apparently more difficult, arose; viz., Can 
northern regions—the hills of Scotland, the bleak coasts of 
England, the frozen plains of Norway—sustain a Christian 
civilisation, if once it is plantedthere? Can the institutions 
of Christianity, with the indispensable institutions of learn- 
ing, be supported in these realms of poverty? This ques- 
tion was answered, and as soon as it arose, in the wonderful 
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providence of God. The perfecting of the mariner’s com- 
pass, and the discovery of America by Columbus, put Chris- 
tianity in possession of both the Indies; while the enterprise 
of the restless Northmen in commerce and manufactures 
ut the Anglo-Saxon, Dane, and Norman, still in his own 
bleak home, in possession of the products of the tropics. 
Yet these events would not have secured the civilisation of 
the North but for an event that followed immediately upon 
them,—the use of coal,—which first imports, as has been 
said, a tropical climate into the north, and then, as a power 
in manufacture, affords the means of exchange. The pro- 
duction of raw materials is now of less account than their 
manufacture, and the steam-engine, used as yet mostly in 
cold climates, gives the skilful mechanic or the capitalist an 
actual advantage over the possessor of the most fertile soil. 
There are other events that no less strikingly than those 


now noticed shew the ordering of Providence. The multi- 
plication of cheap books, not when slave-holding Greeks had 
leisure to spend the day in the market and hear and tell the 
news, but when an industrious populace had won for itself 
a warm fireside for the leisure of the evening, will be re- 
cognised as being no accident. Again, this position of the 
amt by modern civilisation dissociated from the lord or 


night, will also be admitted as occurring in the good pro- 
vidence of one who has the higher laws of wealth all at his 
own control. Truths like these, it seems to us, ought to 
impress not only the clergyman, but that class of economists 
who so much bemoan the poverty of the world; who fear 
that the rapidly increasing family of the human race will 
soon exhaust all supplies and be left to starve. We think 
the past is something of a warrant that in the future God 
will be beforehand in the supply of his children’s wants. 
Sooner than believe that man will freeze when the mines of 
coal are exhausted, we will believe that he will then have 
learned to burn water. And when we see the vast regions 
of the earth’s surface appropriated to productions the least 
profitable, who can fear that the Almighty will be obliged at 
last to resort to the suggestion of the devil, to command 
that ‘stones be made bread”? 

III. The Preacher ought to study political economy, so 
far at least as to form clear ideas of the nature of exchange- 
able value, and of the meaning of the word “property.” 
His office lays upon him the duty of speaking at times of 
such things; he may, for instance, be called to warn his 
hearers to inveigh against the luxuries of the times, or the 
self-indulgence of the lovers of pleasure; he may perhaps 
be led to speak of the use which might be made of the money 
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that is wasted in intemperate or foolish gratifications; he 
may declaim against the wastes occasioned by war, and 
the oppression of the poor through the increase of taxes; he 
may call upon his own people to deny themselves for the sake 
of aiding some object of benevolence; it is proper at times 
that any of these things should be the theme of remark 
from the pulpit. But the nature and uses of money are of 
so subtile a character that he is liable to entertain crude 
notions on such topics; his philosophy may be wrong, the 
common sense of his hearers may rebel against his teach- 
ings, and practical men may smile at the immaturity of 
their instructor. Every man, at least every teacher, ought 
to know that a state of civilisation which has most wants 
to be gratified, whether the supply go under the name of 
the necessaries of life, the comforts, or the luxuries, is the 
highest state, provided the wants are founded in nature, 
and not unnaturally developed. Every preacher of right- 
eousness ought to promote such a state of civilisation. It 
will increase the expenses of living, but it will also increase 
wealth, for, since wealth consists of the means of supplying 
want, the more numerous the wants are, the larger is its 
possible amount. There is no such thing as property 
absolute; it is the want that transforms dead matter into 
propenty- Even Chalmers, whose great mind seems to 
ave been subject to some great prejudices, appears to have 
laboured under a mistake here. He says, the manufacturing 
of gloves, for instance, adds nothing to the wealth of the 
realm, for if there were no gloves to be bought there would 
be just the same amount of property, which would be ex- 
pended in some other way. He seems to have considered 
or assumed that the barest necessaries of life were the con- 
stituents of wealth. But if gloves are wanted, and the 
wearer will pay for them, they are not only property, but 
they increase property. The men employed in makin 
them are not in the ordinary conditions of society wanted 
for anything else, nor is the material used; therefore the 
world is the richer by the worth of these products. If we 
throw aside gloves, shoes, hats, &c., from the articles of use, 
and bring ourselves to want nothing but food, we have not 
concentrated the same amount of property into this one 
article that was before diffused through all our supplies, 
but we have merely annihilated property. Suppose the 
desire for food could be reduced one half, so that bread 
without meat should be its supply, the bread would cost 
no more than it does now—just the labour of raising it. 
Add the demand of meat, and you raise animals fit for 
slaughter to property, and double the wealth of the world. 
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Add, again, the demand for clothing, and you make wool, 
cotton, and silk, property; and so every additional want 
lays the foundation of an increase of wealth. The want 
of anything, if the want is founded in nature and is _— 
nent, raises the means of its supply to the dignity of a 
session, and possessions constitute the wealth of the world. 
The preacher may not, then, indiscriminately inveigh against 
luxuries, for the sum of wealth cannot be to great, if well 
used, and luxuries are the only foundation of large wealth 
in any community. The real object of attack from the 
pulpit is the combination of ignorance and selfishness with 
wealth. The man who must dispose of a large income, and 
who knows nothing of books, nothing of art, nothing of 
sympathy with those in want, is the one who needs advice 
from the pulpit; he is too rich. But so long as labourers 
are in excess, and employment is sought, which is the case in 
almost all countries, there are no legitimate and honourable 
wants that may not be properly supplied, and their demand 
increases the wealth of the community. The clergyman 
has no right, then, to present a gospel that does not permit, 
we do not say demand, the culture of all the tastes with 
which God has endowed man. 

When the pastor of a church calls upon his people to 
deny themselves for the sake of objects of benevolence, he 
will certainly prefer to address those whose culture has led 
to an appreciation of books and the higher gratifications 
of intelligence. Self-denial will be more probable in such a 
community, while it will be immensely more to the advan- 
tage of the cause which is pleaded. A curtailing of luxuries 
in such a community, a saving of the money otherwise 
to be paid to the artist or architect, will add far more to 
the contributions of any religious assembly than a curtail- 
ment of the gratifications of the palate or of the grosser 
appetites. We should bear in mind, when we declaim 
against the multitudes of demands and the tendencies to 
indulgence, and portray the beauties of the simple life of 
nature, that the refinements of culture are all that make 
wealth, in any considerable amount, possible, and of course 
large contributions to objects of benevolence possible. Po- 
verty is not the cause of wants being few and simple, but 
the result. The cause is narrowness of mind and lack of 
culture. In all grades of culture, however, with the great 
majority of the people, large benefactions must generally be 
with self-denial. And there is no more beautiful exhibition 
of the effect of Christianity on the heart than this, enduring 

rivation for the sake of those in want. Here Christians 
in all parts of the world are essentially in the same condition, 
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and are equally called upon to deny themselves for Christ’s 
sake. The child denying himself some article of food, the 
man a tour of travel, the family a horse and carriage, are 
alike instances of self-sacrifice, and perhaps equal instances 
of that virtue. On the other hand, we should remember, if 
nature and social habit did not make the things dispensed 
with objects of desire, the self-denial would result in no 
pecuniary profit to those who are to receive aid. 

IV. Political economy sets in a very clear light some 
important truths respecting the nature of wealth, on which 
the preacher, and perhaps the pastor, may insist with great 
force. He should shew wherein it differs from exchange- 
able value. He ought to teach that wealth does not consist 
of the abundance of personal possessions merely, but de- 
pends on the state of society in which one lives, and the 
state of mind with which one receives the bestowments of 
Providence. The most valuable things we possess have no 
exchangeable value. Air, water, sunlight, cost us nothing. 
There are many sources of enjoyment that a certain state 
of society makes essentially free to all. Security of life 
and property, the privilege of the public worship of God, 
a rallantary education for children, the use of public 
libraries, are among the things of value, which a community 
may bestow at almost no cost to the individual. While the 
preacher should exhort men gratefully to appreciate the 

_ natural wealth which God bestows, he may also exhort them 
to be generous to the world in the communal wealth which 
an advanced civilisation renders possible. And he may 
here set himself against a tendency, perhaps an instinctive 
tendency, to hoard property for future generations, instead 
of using it for the good of the present generation. A sermon 
on serving one’s generation by the will of God may often 
be in place. The direct opposite of this is serving a future 
generation according to one’s own will. The duty of be- 
queathing to a community enterprise and public spirit, 
together with furnishing the poor with a is not 
so much dealt upon as it might be. at is the best 
method of disposing of a large estate? Shall it be left to 
the oldest son, that one dignified establishment may be 
made certain? Shall a father struggle to gather an estate 
so large that his children shall have nothing todo? Shall 
he invest it with such securities as to make it an absolutely 
safe support for his family without causing them trouble? 
or ‘shall he also have a regard to the community in which 
he lives in the settlement of his estate? Shall he try to 
bequeath to his posterity a thriving, industrious, happy 
peasantry, whose labours his successors in business may 
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turn to good account as he has? The question is a far 
more serious one than we have been accustomed to suppose. 
The best inheritance for a child is the industry and virtue 
of the community in which he lives. If he has tact, with 
the advantages which wealth would give at the outset, he 
is abundantly secured for life; if he has not tact and mental 
capacity, his father’s skill will hardly suffice for him through 
life, certainly cannot be the dependence of his children. 
Men who amass fortunes have a right to transmit their 
estates to their children; but they will do well to trust 
the community with some claim on their estates, i.e. the 
right to labour for wages; for in another generation those 
who hold the property may be compelled to choose between 
paying wages and paying a poor-tax. 

It is a still more important duty of the clergyman to 
impress upon the people the idea that wealth depends 
largely upon individual virtues. A discontented soul is 
inherently poor. Envy, jealousy, suspicion, pauperise all 
they touch, for there is nothing in nature that can allay 
them. There are certain qualities of character which are 
indispensable to the enjoyment of the gifts of God; there 
are also certain habits of life which are necessary to the 
comfort of the mass of the population; these the preacher 
may be expected to inculcate upon his hearers. For this 
reason both Chalmers and Whately considered political 
economy an almost necessary part of ministerial education. 
Chalmers lectured to his pupils on the science, and after- 
ward published a somewhat extended work on what might 
be called the Relation of Political Economy to Pastoral 
Theology. His treatise seems to us to have had too little 
reference to religion as a source of, and a substitute for, 
wealth; still it sets forth some truths with great force, and 
is abundantly worthy of study. His views have not the 
same applicability in this country that they have in the 
British Islands, but a brief notice of them will be in place. 
He has ever before him the fear of excessive population. 
The wretchedness, ignorance, base pleasures, vice, and 
crime of a swarming and unemployed peasantry are to him 
objects of intense disgust. He looks to the clergy to save 
the world from them. The minister of the gospel is to ele- 
vate the morals of the people, elevate their tastes, multiply 
their demands for the luxuries of life, and so restrain the 
people from the degradations of poverty: ‘‘ Next to the 
salvation of their souls, one of our fondest aspirations in 
behalf of the general peasantry is, that they shall be ad- 
mitted to a larger share of this world’s abundance than now 
falls to their lot. But we feel assured that there is no 
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method by which this can be wrested from the hands of the 
wealthier classes. It can only be won from them by the 
insensible growth of their own virtue. Each several clergy- 
man who labours piously and conscientiously in the home 
walk of his own parish, helps forward this great consumma- 
tion, till, by means of a universal blessing, peace and plenty 
will become alike universal throughout the families of a 
regenerated world.” * 

Chalmers has one simple principle from which he starts 
in his speculations: the human race unrestrained will in- 
crease in population just as far as the supply of food allows. 
‘“‘The increase of population keeping pace with the increase 
of food” is ever the burden of his discourse. The world 
is then in danger of over-population, and its only salvation 
is a check upon the increase of the men and women in it. 
The want of the world is not more food, but fewer eaters. 
Distribution of wealth, division of church lands, transforma- 
tion of hunting parks to wheat-fields, abolition of taxes, free 
importation of corn,—all these would effect no permanent 
good, because the population would at once increase to the 
full extent that the supply of food would permit, and then 
live in the same destitution as before. Poor-laws are a 
curse to those assisted by them, because they remove re- 
straint ; and, in general, systems of public charity only give 
a stimulus to population. A compulsory provision for the 
poor “‘releases the people from all care or concern about 
the consequences of their precipitate matrimony.”+ Even 
if the earth produced a thousand-fold, the evil would be 
the same, the relief would be only temporary. ‘‘ There is 
a point beyond which if human beings were multiplied a 
serious inconvenience must be felt from the mere crowding 
and compression of their excessive numbers. This is ob- 
vious enough should it take place within the limits of any 
separate locality, but it would be as sorely and severely 
felt, if in virtue of a production of food libitum, it did 
take place over the whole surface of the globe. The human 
species would then become as sordid and miserable as those 
maggots appear to be who swarm on some mass of hideous 
corruption. The herrings that accumulate and condense in 
the western bays of our island are said to push the out- 
skirts of their shoal upon the bench. And better surely 
that there should be such a limitation in the powers of the 
land, and such an utter incompetency in human art to 
multiply beyond a certain point the means of subsistence, 
than that the great human shoal should be protruded at its 
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extreme margin into the sea, and serve for food to the fishes 
there waiting to devour them.”* The great demand of the . 
human race therefore is some interposing power to take its 
stand as a check upon population, to restrain it from the 
ossible sum it might reach if left to be limited only by the 
ack of food. The only a power of restraint is ps ress 
, the idea that ‘“‘man does not 
live by bread alone”; while there is no man who occupies 
a position that enables him to oppose so efficiently human 
degradation, and the causes of human degradation, as the 
minister of Christ. Chalmers’s fears seem to us to be trouble 
borrowed from a very distant future, for all the present 
population of the globe could probably stand, so as to be 
visible at once to one, on the summit of Mt. Holyoke; nor 
do we believe that man’s moral dignity is in the realisation 
of any such promised Utopia as this: ‘“‘ That men with the 
glorious arch of heaven above their heads, and with an 
ample platform beneath them, should walk forth in largeness 
and liberty, the privileged denizens of nature.” Still the 
duty of the clergy is most impressively set forth in this 
work of Chalmers. It is the office of the preacher to throw 
around men the restraints of virtue and culture, to open 
before them ‘‘a reach of perspective to distant consequences, 
whether on this or the other side of the grave,” to teach the 
solemn duties of those responsible for the support and 
education of the young, and to lead the human race into its 
inheritance on earth as well as in heaven. . But we would 
have the well-being of men laid upon a deeper foundation 
than that proposed by the great divine of Scotland, for he 
confesses that he expects the conversion of but few, while 
he believes comfort and enjoyment —_— for the many. 
We should prefer that the clergy should be deeply impressed 
with the truths that their profession is the only one that 
conducts the mass of men to the enjoyment of this life, 
because it establishes this enjoyment on a right state of 
heart towards God. They ought to believe, and to maintain 
firmly, that (if we may adapt the language of Bacon) the 
kingdom of heaven is the foundation of the kingdom of this 
world. 

It might at first be presumed that so elementary a ques- 
tion as, whether we should “seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” had been long settled, but the 
discussion of it still continues. We heard a professor from 
West Point, in an address on education, say, that the physi- 
cal man was to be first developed, then the intellectual, 
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afterward the moral and religious traits were to be added. 
A certain Frenchman has sent out to the world a series of 
plates representing the progress of humanity. He begins 
with the child as a physical organism of flesh and bones ; 
then presents us the same with a half-scared, half-wondering, 
look, and informs us that here the child, or humanity, is in 
the religious stage. We afterward have the same person 
calm, self-possessed, with conscious strength, proud, but 
self-subdued, and are informed that now man has arrived at 
morality. Buckle, in his History of Civilisation, accounts for 
the poverty and wretchedness of Scotland in the past cen- 
turies by the attachment of the people to religion. “Of 
all Protestant countries,” he says, “‘ Scotland is certainly 
the one where the course of affairs has for the longest period 
been most favourable to the interests of superstition.” The. 
consequence was, that the people giving the first place to 
worship, or as he would have it, to priestcraft, were sadly 
deficient in all the comforts, not to speak of the elegances, 
of life. He states his views thus: ‘‘ The Scotch, during the 
seventeenth century, instead of cultivating the arts of life, 
improving their minds, or adding to their wealth, passed 
the greater part of their time in what were called religious 
exercises.” Mr Buckle, however, had little knowledge of 
religion, and set it in opposition to;the world, or worldly 
good, while it should really be made the foundation of man’s 
ep well-being. 

This question has of late appeared upon a fairer field 
than the pages of Buckle or the engravings of a French 
artist. Our Boards of Foreign Missions have been called 
to face the question: Does religion precede wealth and cul- 
ture, or do wealth and culture precede religion? To give 
the question a practical form: Shall the missionary be 
a farmer, carpenter, blacksmith, then a preacher of right- 
eousness; shall he be first a school-master, tailor, ey 
cian, then a preacher of righteousness; or shall he 
preach Christ and him crucified, then add these other 
things? The question is not new; it comes up in one form 
or another everywhere, both in civilised and barbarous life. 
How is it to be answered? The Boards of Missions have 
found the answer given in the word of God to be the correct 
— the kingdom of God precedes the kingdom of the 
world. 

A mere glance at history will shew us that the great 
mass of men, in their godless lives and in the unchristian 
= of wealth, have not as yet been in possession of the 

ingdom of this world. On this point nothing more is 
needed than a reference to such works as Prof. Edwards’s 
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Essays on Slavery, and the preliminary portions of Thiers’s 
History of the French Revolution. But without reference 
to history we may see that such a result is inevitable. If 
we grant that a certain class actually attain, without the 
aid of religion, the enjoyments which this life affords, still 
so large a class are excluded from them that the failure in 
the case is almost total. Wealth centres in few hands 
when men pursue it as the chief good. Let men by mere 
, regulate the distribution of wealth, and the 
production of it will soon be at the disposal of those who are 
favoured by fortune. Were men equal in skill, the posses- 
sion of capital gives such advantages that the statement 
of the spiritual truth, ‘‘To him who hath shall be given,” 
would hold good in temporal things. The lands of England 
are held by a few hundreds of individuals, and the number 
is still decreasing. The wealth of almost all our cities and 
towns is massed in the possession of a few persons or cor- 
porations. 

Now this distribution of wealth extrudes two classes from 
the enjoyment of the world—the rich and the poor. Those 
who have beyond their power to use well are as really 
enslaved as those who sell their bodies to others on condi- 
tion of being kept from starvation. It is related of one of 


the millionaires of the land, that on ewe congratulated 


on his great wealth, he inquired of his friend, ‘if he would 
be willing to have the care of such a property for his 
board and clothing ;” the reply was such as the absurdity 
of the question required; ‘‘ but,” said the man of fortune, 
“that is all I get for my trouble.” The remark assures us 
it was not all; but it indicates most clearly the truth, that 
there is a limit to man’s ability to use property; there is a 
point beyond which gains are burdens. And it should be 
noticed, too, how very soon many of those who have ac- 
uired wealth reach that position; in other words, how 
little capacity the vast majority of men have for using 
property. The tailor, the architect, the mason, the painter, 
the statuary, get a support indeed from the spendthrift, 
while the world has the pleasure of a laugh, and garrets 
become museums; but if there is not much to be regretted 
in this, still it is to be regretted that in spending their 
property the young should be obliged to spend even more 
prodigally their health, their nervous energy, and all their 
valuable qualities of mind and heart. Thus on reflection 
it will y te! a sober truth that men are generally able in 
personal gratifications to spend but very little money well. 
But these remarks refer to comparatively few. The herd 
of the human race is found at the opposite extreme. The 
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vast majority of mankind in every age have probably been 
too deeply sunk in poverty and its consequences to permit 
predicating of them either wealth or happmess. The mass 
of mankind occupy a kind of social dead level, at one ex- 
tremity of which you find the vicious man, whom you blame, 
at the other the slave, whom you pity; while the inter- 
vening space is crowded with wuuliies whose lives are, 
directly or indirectly, made a burden either by vice or 
enslavement. Reports from brothels leave on the mind a 
more thrilling picture of woe than of guilt; the dens of 
drunkenness exhibit more than an adequate punishment, as 
our human weakness thinks, for the sins there committed. 
The children of the streets in large cities, who go astray as 
soon as they are born, move our pity more than our anger. 
Thus in the realms of crime, unhappiness seems more 
prevalent than guilt. And if we look upon those classes 
that suffer with comparative innocence,—enslaved negroes, 
bought and sold, enslaved women, not bought and sold, 
enslaved men in the power of landlords or manufacturers,— 
we shall find such misery that, if one doubts at all the doc- 
trine of divine punishment, he doubts whether hell does not 
belong to this world. 

A mere glance will shew that the distribution of wealth 
has hitherto generally been such that a majority of the 
people have been deprived of even the comforts of life, and 
the number has probably always increased as wealth in- 
creased. The majority are excluded from the kingdom of 
the world at any time, and this majority increases as civilisa- 
tion advances. Subjection of the world has been taking it 
from the many and placing it in the hands of the few. 

The question will at once suggest itself: Is religion a 
remedy for these evils? Does it teach the rich how pro- 
perty may be used wisely, and the poor how it may be 
acquired? It is no doubt a perfect remedy, though in many 
cases a severe one; some have contemplated it, and turned 
away sorrowful, for they ‘‘had great possessions.” The 
rich man who is the true follower of the Apostle Paul is not 
only rich but poor also, for he feels the wants of all those 
for whom Christ died. His fortune is ever a pittance in’ 
view of the necessities of all his brethren, and while he 
relieves the wants of suffering individuals, he can but long 
for larger means to meet the wants of suffering humanity. 
Religion gives to man’s heart what it has been said God 
gave Shakspeare’s brain, many sides, and he feels the joys 
and sorrows of the human race. His capability of using 
wealth is multiplied a thousand-fold, for the wants of others 
address him as his own. It might be added his enjoyment 
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of wealth, i.e. his real wealth itself, is correspondently in- 
creased, for before it consisted in the supply of his own 
wants, now it consists in the supply of the wants of all. 

Religion is also the remedy fos poverty; itis the first 
necessity of the poor man in his wretchedness. His desti- 
tution has two causes, or rather one cause in two forms, 
the want of the Christian spirit in himself, and the same 
want in those possessed of wealth. He needs for himself, 
first of all, the morality, the animation, the hope, the ex- 
pectation, with which the Christian religion endows our 
race. These qualities of mind and heart in himself would 
remove the main evils of poverty. Wretchedness is usually 
the result of desperation, recklessness, improvidence, and 
then crime. Of these, want is both the cause and the 
effect; but if as effect it were removed by the gospel of 
Christ, the evil would be essentially remedied. But religion 
in its effects upon both the rich and the poor would, beyond 
a question, remove the woes of humanity so far as political 
economy takes them into consideration. The principles of 
the gospel would, through industry and fair distribution of 
profits, throw men back upon God for a support. If there 
were then poverty and wretchedness, they would be fairly 
charged upon nature, upon the field from which profits are 
reaped, not upon the labourers on the field. 

Whether God and nature are too niggardly in their be- 
stowments to support the human race is a question which 
it would as yet be idle to discuss in this country. It need 
only be said, complaints are out of place till industry, pru- 
dence, and a general regard for the rights of men take the 
place of indolence and oppression. England may not com- 
plain of lack of food so long as her soil remains a hunting- 
—. lying waste as the sporting ground of a landlord, 

rance, Spain, Italy may not complain so long as starvation 
follows only. idleness and oppression, and waste lands in- 
crease as the people die of famine. 

But this topic would be incomplete if we neglected to 
notice that — itself constitutes wealth. A soldier’s 
life is perhaps the most bare of comforts, to say nothing of 
the luxuries, the gentleness, the geniality of a cultivated 
home, of any respectable life with which we are acquainted. 
Yet the army has furnished the world with some of the 
most lovely exhibitions of Christian character. And any 
life of hard service may afford the same wealth, if religion 
has her perfect work. ‘Godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” Contentment is only trust in God, and what- 
ever bestows this makes the world rich, while nothing else 
can supply all want, and remove all fear. The world at 
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large cannot lay up much goods for many years; its wealth 
must always be in its reliance on a Father above, its system 
of finance one of credit, with God as the debtor. The mass 
of the world’s wealth must always be its faith in its provi- 
dential Ruler. And if the earth actually bears in its bosom 
the supply of mankind for the coming years, and if God is 
surely to give each year’s supply as the year comes, then 
the world is rich in its ever-continued possessions and its 
faith in God. Horace professes himself content to draw 
from a small heap, if only he can get enough. But Christ 
requires no conditional trust in God; he commands us to 
“take no thought for the morrow.” 

V. Thus far we have only attempted to shew how political 
economy may be of service to the clergyman; we turn now 
to notice how he may himself do service to the science. 
There are some questions which he may answer more 
correctly than those who make the science itself the only 
object of their investigations. The student of the word of 
God can bring an answer from revelation to some of the 
topics that have long perplexed the thinkers of the world ; 
and if the solution thus derived seem less philosophical 
than the scientific faculty desires, it is too valuable, and too 
well confirmed by experience, to be passed unnoticed. 

1. The foundation of society, for instance, is a topic on 
which theology furnishes a a economy with the most 
satisfactory explanation. Physical and intellectual philoso- 
phers have not sought more diligently for the atom of matter 
than social philosophers for the atom of society. What is 
matter made of? Can you reach the ultimate particle by 
division? or is there a substratum to which qualities are 
added? or is there a force which makes a substance appear? 
These questions are like those that demand the ultimate in 
the organic forms of the social and political world. Do 
you reach the ultimate particle by division? Do you find 
the ultimate in an ideal organisation existing potentially 
from the first, and actually as men come into being? These 
questions were asked ages ago, and various replies have 
been given. One of the most popular is that of Sparta, of 
Louis XIV., of Hobbes,—The state is the unit, the ultimate 

article, the original object of creation. The Leviathan of 
Hobbes makes mankind, combined in the state, as truly one 
by external pressure as Edwards’s theory of original sin 
makes. them one by internal constitution. The theologian 
makes men one in body and soul through propagation; the 
philosopher makes them one by the principle, ‘“ might 
makes right,” and so makes truth. The leviathan devours 
his enemies and absorbs his friends; by this process the 
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whole race is made a unit, for in the end the weaker 
leviathans must all fall victims to one devouring monster. 
Sparta, in a practical way, gave the same solution to the 
problem. Men, women, children, slaves, cattle, were the 
property of the state, or constituent ingredients of the 
state; the state being the unit, the atom. Separate from 
it, individuals had no existence; within it, those who 
endangered its safety, or failed to add to its power, were 
to be sloughed off,—the helots, if too numerous; children, 
if too weak. The godless and inhuman tyranny of Sparta 
long ago sufficiently answered the question: ‘‘ Whether the 
state was made for man or man for the state?” The result 
of ta individuality and internal social relations 
should have satisfied every one. No state has left poorer 
monuments than Sparta. She was laconic when she lived; 
her epitaph is equally laconic now she is dead. Yet Sparta 
has admirers. It would not be difficult to shew that 
Chalmers and the economists who agree with him are a 
kind of Christianised Spartans. Later states have taken 
larger views of the true end of national organisations, and 
have introduced some moral elements not found in the Pelo- 

mnesian civilisation; but imperial Reme and imperial 

rance have both demonstrated the unnaturalness of the 
leviathan theory. 

Another reply to the question, ‘‘ What is the atom of 
society ?” is found in both ancient and modern republics. 
They consider the unit as the individual man. The state is 
the nce of parties, which all indeed must support, but 
support for convenience’ sake, while the individual is the 
possessor of rights, and the atom of the structure. The 
results in this scheme, it must be confessed, are far more 
agreeable than in the other case; as much more as Athens 
is more beloved than Sparta, republican than imperial Rome, 
the Franks who won the name, than the minions of the 
emperors of the French, who have done their utmost to 
eradicate the generous nature of that people. But the 
individuality of the human race does not build a state; 
indeed, it is the contradiction of society. Individuality is 
the segregating, selfish, centrifugal force that dissipates 
society; it has ever been found necessary to restrain it. 
No government ever was in fact a perfect democracy; it 
cannot be the true definition of man, that he is a born ruler. 
There is something stimulating to the intellect in a system 
which throws every man upon himself, but it must be with 
the detriment of morality, for morality is social—a depart- 
ment of manners. The universal tendency to constitutional 
governments in these modern times is evidence that the 
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world new admits neither of these radical views of the 
structure of society. 

Certain philosophers have suggested another solution of 
the problem, “ t is the foundation of society?” They 
would define man as a money-maker, or a comfort-seeker, © 
or a happiness-absorber, and make the atom of society—the 
indiviaih e unit—to be such a collection of persons, as can 
make the most money with the least work, or enjoy most 
with least effort, or as can get most bread by least sweat of 
the brow. Perhaps, however, they would insist that so 
much prominence should not be given to mere material 
possessions, and so would say that the atom of the social 
structure is that collection of individuals that can, for body 
and mind, get most food with least a 

Political economy accepts this end of life, but, as treated 
by most authors, rejects the means proposed for its attain- 
ment, and really proposes no theory as a solution of the 
social structure. The present tendency seems to be (for 
no author can treat of such themes without implying some 
theory) to combine the system of individuality and selfish- 
ness with the results proposed by communism. It implies 
therefore that selfishness, or self-seeking, is really the high- 
est social good—enlarged, comprehensive self-seeking is 
public benevolence. This, however, would make the advance 
of society an accident, would indeed annihilate society as 
we understand the term. What we want is some social 
system which shall make self-seeking and the social good, 
not accidentally consistent with each other, but actually the 
same thing, that shall make man the social being identical 
with man the individual. At this point the student of the 
Word of God may make some suggestions which ought to be 
of value to those who speculate upon the social problem. 
God has established two social organisations on earth, the 
family and the church. These two, however, are one, for 
the church is, so far as political economy contemplates it, 
the family of God, and all its members are brethren. The 
family then is the atom of society if we take the Word of 
God as our teacher. How the larger social systems are to 
be built up of these atoms is indeed a problem still to be 
settled, but one step of advance is made; no system that 
disregards the family can be correct; and no system that 
does not make use of the principle demonstrated in the 
family relation, viz., that men properly associated find 
individual and social interests identical, can be relied upon 
assound. The combinations of men into societies of greater 
or less extent would, we sus , be found a matter of less 
difficulty than would at first be supposed, if only the relation 
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established by God were sacredly regarded within iés range, 
and made a model in all advance from it. The church has 
from the first aimed at, and to a large extent secured, the 
good which communism proposes. And national govern- 
‘ ments have so much that is negative in them, and so little 
that is positive, that they cannot be oppressive so long as 
they sacredly respect the family relation. But this point 
will be noticed again. It need only be remarked now that 
in some way the family relation does lie at the foundation 
of happiness in this life, even if the connection between the 
two cannot be discovered. A reference to the preceding 
topic of this article will exhibit this truth. It was there 
remarked that the kingdom of God is the foundation of the 
kingdom of the world. If this is admitted, that the actual 
weal of the world is based on its spiritual welfare, then the 
kingdom of God comes between man and his temporal 
interests. 

The simple question then rises, How do men enter the 
kingdom of God? The question is not, by what act of 
divine power, nor by what act of the individual, but from 
what state of life do they most naturally and most readily 
embrace the religion of Christ. There can be no hesitation 
as to the answer, the family is the nursery of the church. 
It is almost impossible to bring into the church of God 
those who have not been brought to the door of the church 
by the influence of the household. The apparent exception 
to this statement which the Sabbath sctieo!: presents in 
reality confirms the view, for the Sabbath school is a con- 
fession of this most painful truth, that multitudes of chil- 
dren need other parents than those who in nature hold that 
office. It will not be questioned that revivals of religion 
bring very few converts into the church who have not 
before been brought in contact with the church by the family. 
If the wayward and profane have at times certain surgings 
of the religious emotions, there is but little hope that these 
-will attain the equable flow of personal godliness unless the 
mind and heart have by early culture been prepared for a 
religious experience. 

2. Another question on which the clergy have a right to 
speak, and in the solution of which they occupy a vantage- 
ground, relates to the aim of governments. Is the world 
governed too much? Are the intents of government essen- 
tially negative, having in view the protection of the people 
against evils, or do they _~ we also to promote interests 
by positive legislation? Is Government to leave the poor 
to take care of themselves, leave feeble interests to take 
care of themselves, or is its office that of protection and 
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support to the needy? There can be no doubt that the 
main source of human wealth and comfort is in private 
enterprise and individual industry. Any philosophy that 
teaches the young that the government is not the chief 
almoner of skicones that it has very little to do with the 
really positive enjoyments and attainments of mankind ; 
that it plays but an insignificant part in human life, is to be 
hailed as a friend, and commissioned to its important work. 
Still we must not hold that governments are colahiod simply 
to prevent wrongs; they have interests also to promote. 
Could legislation prevent every possible wrong, that might 
answer its end; but the only practical means of effecting 
this is by making sure certain necessary interests of the 
people. Recent legislation in favour of homesteads, in 
favour of widows, in distribution of bounty lands, indicate a 
recognition of the duty here referred to. Without an attempt 
to decide the question, whose servant Governments are, 
there is to us something repulsive in the thought that it 
should disregard the social relations which God estab- 
lished, and should consider itself as simply the minister of 
cold justice. It may without injury rise to a higher level at 
once, and stand as the protector of interests without which 
society cannot exist. We lose much in defining the province 
of governments by losing sight of the fact that there is a 
self-seeking which is also benevolence, that there are social 
interests which are identical with personal interests. But 
political economy is attempting now to establish itself on 
the — that self seeking will secure the best result 
through checks upon itself, not by being identical with 
seeking the good of others. It holds that commercial war 
is the natural state of men, i.e. competition is the natural 
state of business. Political economy teaches, or is attempt- 
ing to teach, that the world will be best provided for, when 
every man provides for himself as best he can; that justice 
is best promoted by each man’s making sure of his own 

ights. But the question is, are men able to fight each 
other in this way, and all with success—is there a victory 
for every man? Is it not true that there must be some 
superintending power, protecting the weak, repressing 
violence? Is infinite war the same as peace,—every man’s 
holding every other in place the same as every one’s leaving 
every one untouched? Does infinite selfishness amount to 
the same. thing as infinite benevolence? Morality and 
virtue are confessedly the highest or cheapest good if they 
can universally prevail ; but inasmuch as they can only be 
imperfect in their influence, are we to enforce them by law, 
or are we to adopt infinite vice as the same thing as perfect 
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virtue, and so set each man’s injustice to act as a 
against any injustice towards himself? Is all legislation a 
mere carrying out of this principle, so that the murderer is 
hung, not because righteousness requires it, but because 
self-protection requires it? And, to carry the matter out 
perfectly, is a man to contend for the gratification of self at 
the present moment in opposition to the self of any other 
time? Is he to say, of all times, now is the most important, 
only the pleasures of the present hour must not vitiate the 
pleasures of the present hour by giving occasion to fear for 
the future ? 

Perhaps the clergyman is in a better position to view this 
question than any other man, and the word of God aids 
him to a reply to the question, though it be one of social 
economy. It is supposable, indeed, that the poor and needy 
should contend with the strong, and appeal from physical to 
moral means to carry on a contest; and the poor man 
might declare that he and his family would starve rather 
than degrade themselves and degrade labour by working for 
inadequate wages; and so the man in power, the possessor 
of wealth, might have his choice between starving his neigh- 
bours or paying them fairly for their work. But this is only 
a supposition. The world is not peopled by heroes; men 
do work for such wages as they can get, and live uncomfort- 
ably if they cannot live comfortably. There is thus always 
a large class of the population who depend for the comforts 
of life on the virtue, benevolence, or justice of their em- 
ployers; and the clergyman will demand a somewhat higher 
grade of these qualities than the mere man of the world. 
He will remember that the family is the atom of society ; 
that whatever crushes that pulverises it, reduces it to in- 
dividuality and to selfishness—is sin against God. He will 
remember that the church cannot exist without the family, 
that national existence even depends upon it, and therefore 
that its rights must be sacredly guarded. While therefore 
he will, with Chalmers, teach the parents providence, and 
throw around all the restraints of duty, he will also claim 
that there is a morality for the rich, for the employer, that 
they may not wantonly crush the instincts of the poorer 
classes, and doom to single life, aimless, dreary, ending in 
suicide perhaps, those who are dependent upon the daily 
wages they receive. Nor will the cler be satisfied 
when those to whom he preaches are barely sustained in 
life; there are some moral qualities indispensable to the 
family which extreme A destroys. Not to speak of 
the wanton laceration of the family and the profaning of its 
sanctity which is seen in connection with slavery, there are 
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families to be found in every land in which fathers and 
mothers are obliged to labour till their muscles are knotted 
and their bones misshapen, till weariness is ingrained in the 
very tissues, till the feeling of fatigue is general and con- 
tinuous, till patience is gone, till complaint, sighing, fault- 
finding have settled down upon the family circle like a blight; 
and these are in reality families no hinen: When the 
children who are so unfortunate as to survive infancy are 
driven out by taskmasters, while they should still be at play 
or at school—when they are obli = 4 to earn the bread they 
eat—the house is a slave pen, the household has no ties that 
can characterise it as a family. When children shew in 
their countenances an unnat maturity, are wrinkled with 
age, and especially are prematurely old in sin, are unnatu- 
rally vicious, because they can find no diversions but in 
crimes against nature, then they are not really members of a 
family, and, practically, there is not any way open for them 
into the kingdom of heaven, the family of God. 

The minister of Christ looking upon men in such condition 
as this, asks himself: Is there no protection for this class 
of the human race; are they to be left to themselves, and to 
the “‘tender mercies” of their employers? He will see that 
often there are men who with the utmost kindness furnish 
the poor with labour, who most benevolently care for them ; 
but he will certainly sometimes see that the employers, 
driven by competition to afford his products at the lowest 
price, and yet resolved to make his own profits the highest 
possible, heartlessly sets the poor man’s wages at the 
smallest amount. Such a view will disclose a meanin 
which the inspiring Spirit intended, if the — did not, 
in the text: ‘‘ The es of sin is death.” bare look at 
humanity shews that death is its doom if not reward. The 
race dies constantly, not from old age, but dies out from the 
distemper of poverty and consequent crime. The less 
favoured ones are living briefly in wretchedness, and dying 
hopelessly ; those extruded from the inner circle of privi- 
leges—the extremities of humanity, as it were—are falling 
constantly the victims of a wasting consumption that seems 
to be devouring the outskirts of the race; children are thrown 
into the arms of death at birth; man, hardened and debased, 
dies blaspheming his God; woman, wronged, crushed, in 
despair hurls herself unbidden to the bar of her Judge, and 
80 death is the awful wages we receive for our work. The 
human race hardly increases in numbers; does not at all 
improve in morals, except where the Saviour of the world 
rescues a people for himself. He who preaches the — 
to the poor will have no doubt, in view of such facts, 
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governments, and all social institutions, are to be based on 
positive virtue, on morality, not on selfishness, not on each 
man’s ability to take care of himself. He will have no hesi- 
tation in deciding that legislation in favour of the poor, in 
the form of poor-laws, or as the rr support of; free 
schools, is only the legitimate increase of the wages paid b 
the employer; it is the wages due to the family over ron | 
above that due to the individual. 

8. Another question on which the clergyman may render 
aid to political economy, is that of the worth of man. The 
Calvinistic theology is altogether tame in its depreciation of 
human dignity. The speculative divine has indeed made 
man damnable; but the social economists have made him 
contemptible. Those who judge man by what he is worth 
in this world, consign him to oblivion with the most perfect 
unconcern ; even Chalmers deemed it best to admit but few 
human beings to enter life on this planet, but thought that 
God could furnish other worlds if % would have the race 
multiply to any great extent. But those who begin with the 
theological view of man’s worth must hold that each man 
possesses in himself that which is of more value than all the 
world, that the soul is above all exchange; that therefore 
existence is of itself a blessing, if the right use be made of 
life; on the other hand, if life be abused, its privileges 
wasted, its possessor does not deserve simple annihilation 
as a worthless creature, but endless punishment for his 
guilt. He who holds to the view we have before presented, 
that religion is the foundation of wealth, believing that God 
and nature are not yet proved to be too niggardly to support 
the population of the earth, will see happiness in the earthly 
life, and blessedness in the future, possible for all that are 
born into the world. The mere political economist, on the 
other hand, regarding only temporal well-being, knowing no 
means of making comparative penury consistent with a life 
of happiness, fearing the multiplication of the species, looks 
upon the floods of humanity arriving, wave after wave, upon 
the shores of this world with consternation, and asks : at 
can we do with them ?—they must starve, they must steal ; 
how shall we get rid of them? He can think of them only 
as destined to grow up in vice, without a generous sentiment; 
and, with gratitude to God for the diseases of children, he 
says: Blessed be diphtheria and canker-rush, which sweep 
away these infant culprits before they begin to shew what 
they are. There are many profound thinkers, who have 
speculated on the condition of man in society, who would 
have written Coleridge’s ‘‘War Eclogue” as a Christmas 
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carol, and would have congratulated the world on the truth 
of the words put into the mouth of slaughter : 


“ He came by stealth and unlocked my den, 
And I have drunk the blood, since then, 
Of thrice three hundred thousand men.” 


One of this class is to be found in Chelsea, near London. 
He shuts his eyes to the future, and with a laugh anda 
groan and a sneer looks on the wretchedness of the present, 
and says: Nothing in the future can be much worse. Car- 
lyle sees millions of men in bondage, living like brutes, 

ying without hope; he says: “‘ Let them be thankful ; it is 
the right of the lazy to have masters, and to be driven to 
their work.” He sees nations groaning under tyranny, and 
says: “‘The groan of agony is music to the well-balanced 
mind; what would these wretches do if there were no one 
to keep them in order; they are unhappy indeed, but none 
of us knows his blessings till they take thewr departure.” He 
sees our own land ablaze with civil war; in the joy of his 
heart he says: “It is the dirtiest chimney that has been on 
fire for a long time; by all means let it burn.” Our own 
gentle Emerson also sees in men only bubbles on the ocean 
of being, for a moment appearing, on the surface, then 
bursting and vanishing, of too little value to be saved. 

Those who believe in a future life and in a legitimate hap- 

iness in this world, rising from the expectation of future 

lessedness and in an atonement for the lost, may find a 
possible relief for these woes of humanity. But political 
economy of itself promises but very partial and doubtful 
relief; if in this life only we have hope, the speculations 
to which we have referred must be admitted as sound and 
conclusive. In the light of revelation, however, we may 
declare these theories to be false, and under the influence 
of Christianity we may see that the crimes and immoralities 
of which political economy has such dread are only the 
legitimate fruits of heathenism and infidelity. The morals 
of heathenism, of infidelity, of a heathenised (Romish) 
Christianity, we grant, are deplorable; but must we of ne- 
cessity consider them the misfortunes incident to humanity, 
or the evil results of falsehood, combined with the guilt of 
men who yield to temptation? Mere economists condemned 
men because they fall below a certain grade of comfort and 
respectability, but the Christian rejects a man as worthless 
only when he falls below the capability of salvation by the’ 
atonement; he holds that if one is susceptible to the in- 
fluences of the Christian religion, he is not yet to be given 
over to disease and the sword, and says, Give man first the 
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religion of Christ, and see if he will not make good his claim 
to a place in the world. The propriety of this view has 
been abundantly established ; the capability of receiving the 
religion of Christ is generally a test of one’s capability of 
emerging from drunkenness or debauchery, or any form of 
corruption into which he may have descended. The ex- 
perience of the boards of foreign missions is to the same 
effect. Religion has, in the order of nature, the first place 
in the heart, and if it cannot be received, the things that 
in the providence of God are to be added to it cannot be re- 
ceived. All observation agrees with that of one who wrote 
ages before Adam Smith: ‘“‘I have not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” Those who hold 
that man’s happiness begins with peace with God, agree 
with the philosophers, that the mass of men are now practi- 
cally fallen below salvation; i. ¢., the members of crushed 
families, those who have never been subjected to the infiu- 
ence of the relation between parent and child, and those who 
have banished it, are actually, not to speak of possibilities, 
beyond the reach of religion. Religion, however, differs 
widely from political economy in this, that it looks forward 
with hope, political economy with fear. It sees salvation 
for all in the grace of God, and has no fear in trusting God’s 
command to the earth to bring forth abundantly. The fear 
of the social philosophers is mainly as to the future; they 
see destruction coming because of the poverty of the earth; 
the follower of Christ sees it already come because of the 
sin of man. The latter sees man’s ruin in himself, the 
former in the circumstances in which he is placed. 





Art. V.—Horace Mann.* 
The Life of Horace Mann. By his Wife. Boston: Walker, Fuller 
&Co. 1865. 


opinions of a public functionary are a legitimate 

subject of review, so far as they effect the interests of 
the community. The late Horace Mann was, for about 
twelve years, actively engaged in behalf of the public schools 
of Massachusetts, and afterwards, for several years, he was 
‘president of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and 

is fame and influence have extended to the borders of our 





* From The Princeton Review, January 1866. 
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land. The volume before us was written by his widow, and 
is a faithful and loving tribute of a warm-hearted woman, 
to the personal worth and life-long labours of her husband. 
Our purpose is to delineate the form and pressure of his 
peculiar views and measures as an educator of the young. 

Mr Mann was born in Franklin, Massachusetts, May 4. 
1796. He was thirteen when he lost his father and he 
lived with his mother till he was twenty. ‘‘ All the family 
laboured together for the common support, and toil was 
considered honourable, although it was sometimes, of neces- 
sity, excessive.” It shews the narrowness of their means, 
that the boy earned the money to buy his school books by 
braiding straw. By diligent application he was prepared to 
enter the Sophomore class of Brown University in 1816— 
graduated with honourable distinction—served his alma 
mater for a time, successfully, as tutor of Latin and Greek, 
was admitted to the bar at the close of 1828—elected to the 
State Legislature in 1827, and Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education in 18837—became a member of 
Congress in 1847, and President of Antioch College in 1858, 
which office he held at his death in 1859. This is the 
briefest outline of an uncommonly active, earnest, and, in 
many respects, useful life. Our filling up must necessarily 
be very scant. 

Mr Mann’s childhood is represented as having been un- 
happy. ‘‘He retained only painful recollections” of it. 
“The poverty of my parents,” he says, “‘ subjected me to 
continued privations.” ‘“‘My teachers were very good 
people, but they were very poor teachers.” ‘‘Our eyes 
were never trained to distinguish forms and colours. Our 
ears were strangers to music.” But ‘‘ more than by toil or 
by the privation of any natural taste, was the inward joy 
of my youth blighted by theological inculcations.” 

at first led him to doubt the religious views in which 
he had been educated does not appear, though he is very 
explicit in condemning them as utterly unscriptural and 
injurious in their influence; and in assuming the office of 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, he 
doubtless promised himself the enviable privilege of rescuing 
the minds and hearts of a generation of children and youth 
from the thraldom of bigotry and fanaticism. He conceived 
that a system of religious doctrines had been palmed upon 
the community that were at variance with all proper notions 
of the character and requirements of the Supreme Being. 
These false and mischievous opinions were too deeply im- 
bedded in the adult mind of the country to be corrected 
or materially modified, but the throng of school children 
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were still within reach. Their docile minds might be 
imbued with more rational and enlightened views, and 
with happier religious emotions. And as his own child- 
hood on outh had been made inexpressibly gloomy and 
wretched by sundry dogmas, with which he tells us he was 
“familiar at ten years of age,” his sympathies were 
naturally kindled in behalf of others who are victims of the 
same ¢ ity. 

Whether the doctrines which Mr Mann specifies as having 
filled him with such horror were ever taught or held by any 
considerable body of people in their senses, it is not to our 
purpose to inquire. It is evident that in some way or other 
(perhaps from a verse of one of good Dr Watts’s hymns, which 
we are told ‘‘ cannot now be found’’) he had been led to em- 
brace a faith which “spread a pall of blackness over the 
whole heavens, shutting out every beautiful and glorious 
thing; while beyond that curtain of darkness, he could see 
the bottomless and seething lake, filled with torments, and 
hear the wailings of its victims.” ‘Images of terror haunted 
his mind day and night.” 

A friend, to whom he unbosomed himself, describes him 
as “‘ well nigh to insanity.” His darling brother, at twelve 
years of age, was drowned, and “his agonised heart stimu- 
lated his imagination to clothe a ‘ solitary soul’ in hell with 
his brother’s form and feature.” ‘‘ His whole being rose up 
against the idea of such a cruel Creator, and declared hatred 
to him.” The effect of thus putting himself “at odds,” 
with what he still thought infinite power, was fearful. ‘‘ His 
imagination was possessed with the idea of a personal devil ;” 
and “‘ nature seemed to him but the specious veil in which 
demons clothed themselves. . . . He expected the foul fiend 
to appear from behind every hedge and tree to carry him off.” 
So intense was this nervous excitement by night, that ‘he 
saw fiends and other horrid shapes distinctly as with his 
bodily eyes, and was obliged to use the utmost force of his 
will to keep from screaming ;” and not until he was twelve 
years of age was he relieved. His friend regards it as a 
marvel that ‘so sensitive a boy, absolutely banished from 
the bosom of a Heavenly Father, grew up so sweet, so 
truthful, so faithful to the unknown God whom he ignorantly 
worshipped, and who, unawares to himself, strengthened 
him for his protest against the popular theology.” It does 
not seem to ete been by any process through which com- 
mon people can ry us to pass, that he obtained relief, 
but as his friend tells us, “it was the exercise of his great 
intellectual faculties and of his pure and noble affections in 
philanthropy,” that “‘gradually brought him into a healthier 
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atmosphere of feeling and thought, and, at last, his happy 
marriage seemed to justify God’s creation.” _—- . 

The release from the bondage of his religious education 
was not gradual, however. He remembered the day, the 
hour, the place, the circumstances, when “in an agony of 
despair he broke the spell that bound him,” but he does not 
record any of them. From what source the light came: 
which now dawned upon him, is also a mystery, but by it 
he was enabled at once to ‘‘ construct a theory of Christian 
ethics and doctrine respecting virtue and vice, rewards and 
penalties, time and eternity, God and his providence, out of 
which his life flowed,” to which he stedfastly adhered, and _ 
which, as we shall see, constituted the basis of his theories 
and schemes of popular education. After the death of his 
wife (an event which nearly “deprived him of life and 
reason”), we are told that “‘ happier religious associations 
aided his own efforts to put himself in harmony with the 
universe, whose adaptations to the soul of man had again 
been lost sight of by his crushing sorrow.” ‘“ Baptized in 
the divine flame, which sorrow lights in the soul, he was 
ready,” when he returned to the world, “to do all he could 
to supply its needs.” 

It would be very difficult to make out, from the volume. 
before us, what form of doctrinal belief Mr Mann substituted 
for that which he renounced; and yet one would think the 
chief work of his life (in his own esteem), was such as to. 
make this a primary question. Education has certainly no 
less to do with the conscience and heart, than with the 
understanding. Most of our relations to our fellow men, 
for which education is to prepare us, grow out of our rela- 
tions to God. What those relations are, and what duties 
they involve, is an inquiry of absorbing interest to every 
moral being. Whence shall we obtain this important know- 
ledge? From the Holy Scriptures, would be the answer of 
most panes in Christian lands, but Mr Mann would not 
echo that answer. _ In his view, “ natural religion stands as’ 
pre-eminent over revealed religion, as the deepest experience 
over the lightest hearsay.” He held “that the power of 
natural religion has scarcely begun to be understood and - 
yen pe and he believed ‘‘the time is coming when the 
light of natural religion will be to that of revealed as the 


rising sun is to the day-star that preceded it.” With this 
low estimate of the light by which the bulk of the people of 
Christendom must be content to walk, it is not so much a 
matter of surprise, perhaps, that he embraced with eager- 
ness a system of uP ilosophical and moral doctrines,” the, 


prevalence of whic 


would, in his view, ‘produce a new: 
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earth at least, if nota new heaven.” This revelation he found 
in Combe’s “‘ Constitution of Man,” a volume which he did 
not meet with till he was past forty, but just as he entered on 
his work as an educator he fell in with it, and ever after 
made it his text-book. 

Before we attempt a sketch of Mr Mann’s labours, we must, 
in justice to him, present a little more in detail his concep- 
tion of the work assigned him. He had conceived the idea, 
as we have seen, that the human mind is, to a large extent, 
in abject bondage to bigotry. He looked upon what is called 
the “evangelical faith” —that is, the faith in the Gospels as 
inspired of God, which seven-eighths of Protestant Christians 
embrace—with the greatest aversion. His strong feeling on 
this point is conspicuous throughout the volume. In a 
letter to his sister, written at the mature age of forty, in 
reply to one in which she had referred to some doctrinal 
opinions, the influence of which, as he thought, would be to 
render her unhappy, he says: “ It is this knowledge of the 
inevitable effect of such a faith upon a nature like yours, 
that gives me pain. I claim no superior sensibility to the 
fate of others, over the mass of my fellow-men; but I know 
that, to my nature, there can be no compensation in the 
highest happiness and that of the longest duration, for the 
endless and remediless misery of a single sentient thing. No: 
though the whole offspring of the Creator, with the exception 
of one solitary being, were gathered into a heaven of un- 
imaginable blessedness, while that one solitary being, wide 
apart in some region of immensity, however remote, were 
wedded to immortal pain, even then, just so soon as the 
holy principle of love sprung up in the hearts of that happy 
assembly, just so soon would they forget their joy, and forget 
their God, and the whole universe of them, as one spirit, 
gather round and weep over the sufferer.” In the same 
letter he speaks of ‘“‘months” in which he “‘daily and hourly 
yearned for death, as much as ever a famishing infant 
yearned for the breast of his mother,” but “‘ during all that 
time,” he says, “‘I felt not a moment’s remorse because I 
had not loved God more. I felt, indeed, that it was a great 
and irreparable misfortune, that I had not been taught the 
existence of a God worthy of being loved.” 

It is difficult to persuade ourselves that a mother with 
whom he lived till he was twenty, and whom he describes 
as “the purest, strongest, wisest’ —who “invariably kept 
her eye fixed upon his highest welfare,” and whose “ wise 
and judicious counsels were sanctified and hallowed”’ while 
she was yet alive, should have failed to impress upon his 
mind just conceptions of the Divine Being; and especially 
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that the eye of her fatherless son should never have been 
turned under ‘her influence, towards a merciful and loving 
Father in heaven. 

Again he admonishes his sister that ‘‘ what we learn from 
books—even what we think we are taught in the Bible—may 
be mistaken or misapprehended, but the lessons we learn 
from our own consciousness are the very voice of the Being 
that created us; and about it can there be any mistake ?” 

He describes the transcendental philosopher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, as occupying ‘a central position in the spiritual 
world, which ‘enables him to discover harmony and order 
where others can discern only confusion and irregularity.” 

These few paragraphs may serve to introduce us into the 
sphere in which Mr Mann lived, moved, and had his being. 

e satisfied himself that a system of faith is widely sloped: 
that is derogatory to the character of God and dwarfing and 
enslaving to the mind of man, and he gave himself, with 
consuming zeal, to vindicate the former and emancipate the 
latter. Whether this condition of mind made him a fitting 
instrument for administering a grand educational system in 
old Massachusetts, we cir Br permitted to doubt. 

The words “orthodox” and “ ultra-orthodox,” Calvinist 
and dogmatist, fanatics and bigots, stood for persons and 
things that were highly obnoxious to him, and to those who 
had his warmest sympathies; and his whole career as an 
educator was, in its spirit, (so far as the memoir reveals it), a 
crusade against the system of faith which had prevailed in 
New England from its beginning. 

Without attempting to define that system fully or ac- 
curately, it may suffice to say that its chief poimts are, 
(1.) The existence of an eternal, unchangeable, and infinitely 
holy God, the creator and governor of all worlds, the sove- 
reign disposer of all persons and events, and the only pro- 
per object of religious worship. (2.) The divine inspiration 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and their 
sufficiency and infallibility as a rule of faith. (8.) The sin- 
fulness of man’s nature in consequence of eo ps of 
our first parents, and the necessity of supernat wer to 
restore him to the divine favour. (4.) The grace of God re- 
vealed in the person and offices of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was incarnate by the Holy Ghost, and, after a life of 
unparalleled benevolence and humiliation, offered himself 
a sacrifice for sin, so that God might be just, and yet justify 
all who repent and believe his holy gospel. (5.) The law 
being thus honoured by the perfect obedience and atoning 
sacrifice of the Son of God, who was also the Son of man,’ 
there is now no condemnation to such as believe on and 
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obey him, while to those who refuse such faith and obedience, 
the penalty of the divine law stands in full force and rigour. 
(6.) This — by whatever term expressed, involves the 
irretrievable loss of God’s favour, and everlasting banish- 
ment from his presence, and, of course, from all sources of 
peace and happiness. 

We suppose it will be admitted that these views, in sub- 
stance, have prevailed in the religious communities of New 
England from 1620 until now. They were inculcated in 
children’s hymns, catechisms, and primers; they were taught 
by parents to their children, by teachers to their pupils, y 
pastors to their people, and by authors to their readers. It 
was not until a comparatively late period that such doctrines 
were condemned as “impediments to the progress of our 
race towards perfection, unworthy of God, and debasing to 
the minds and hearts of men.” So firmly were these and 
the like doctrines, or dogmas, imbedded in the New England 
mind, that it required many years and powerful influences 
to wrench them out, and still more to gain a foothold for 
opposite or inconsistent views. Any one who reads the 
religious writings of the wisest, godliest, and most learned 
men of the first century and a half of New England history, 
will be abundantly satisfied that what Mr Mann strove so 
radely to thrust aside under the name of bigotry or fanati- 
cism, was the r powy of faith uniformly received and adopted, 
through five, if not six or even seven successive generations 
of that people. A catalogue of the men and women who'ex-. 
emplified the power of this evangelical or orthodox faith in 
their lives, and who, in the strength of it, triumphed over 
sin, adversity and death, would embrace the noblest and 
most venerable names of New England and, indeed, of 
American genealogy. Nor was it a difficult matter under 
the old school-laws of that State, to train up a generation of 
children in the religious views which prevailed in the com- 
munity around them. Each municipality had its schools 
under its own control. The choice of the teacher, the books 
to be used, the course of instruction, and the general influ- 
ence of the school, were exclusively in the hands of the 
people of the several towns. The legal voters in these little 
sovereignties having the direction of the discipline and in- 
struction of their schools, it came to pass that the religious 
tone and sentiment of the people generally prevailed in the 
school, and it was moreover the province and practice of 
the public teachers of religion to summon the children to- 

ether, at short intervals, and instruct then in doctrine and 


uty. 
When the State, upon the adjustment of some war claims, 
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received a large sum of money from the Federal Government, 

it was funded, and its income appropriated to the support of 

ublic schools. This measure, of-itself, might have been 

ess, but it led to the organisation of a central power 

in the form of a Board of Education, and thus brought the 

whole system and all its machinery into the vortex of con- 
flicting political and religious opinions. 

If the successive steps to this new order of things could 
be laid bare, it would probably be found that most of its 
active promoters were persuaded that greater efficiency and 
thoroughness would thereby be secured, and a much higher 
grade of instruction be attained in the public schools; but 
there were others who saw in it an opportunity to “‘liberalise” 
the whole system of instruction, and make it subserve the 
views of a theological, psychological, or anthropological 
school, of which Mr George Combe was a distinguished 
teacher, and Mr Mann a most zealous and faithful disciple. 

We will not attempt even a sketch of the peculiarities of 
this school. A few paragraphs from the chief text-book will 
sufficiently indicate its leanings. 

‘‘ Before phrenology was known, the moral and intellectual 
condition of man was unascertained.” Page 205.* 

“‘ Before the discovery of phrenology, the mental constitu- 
tion of man was a matter of vain conjecture and endless 
debate, and the connection between his mental powers and 
a organised system was involved in the deepest obscurity.” 

. 298. 

“‘The character of the Divine Being, under the natural 
system, will go on rising in exact proportion as his works 
shall be understood.” P. 205. 

“Differences of religious opinions may be traced to igno- 
rance of the primitive faculties and their relations.” P. 281. 

“The low and miserable conceptions of God, formed b 
the vulgar Greeks and Romans, were the reflections of their 
- ignorance of natural, moral, and political science.” 

. 205. 

The cardinal doctrine of Mr Combe’s creed has been ow | 
expressed by saying, that the highest happiness of whi 
man is capable, is to be obtained by conforming to the laws 
of his being as they are revealed in his physical and moral 
nature. In other words, that he is a machine containing 
within itself all the powers requisite to the perfect accom- 
plishment of its design. 

To the like effect is the flippant saying of one of the same 
school; “ Nature, as we have seen her, is no saint. Her 





* Constitution of Man,” Boston edition. 1824. 
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darlings—the great, the strong, the beautiful—do not come 
out of the Sunday school, nor weigh their food, nor punctually 
nop the commandments.” 

o shew Mr Mann’s devotion to the propagation of these 
views, we might turn to the memoir almost at random, and 
especially to his letters to Mr Combe during a period of 
nearly twenty years; but we have no space for extracts. 
Suffice it to say, that he mentions, with unbounded pleasure, 
a fact, ‘most cheering to those who wait for the coming of 
the intellectual Messiah”—that Mr Combe’s work on the 
“* Constitution of man,” had so unprecedented a sale. “If 
once the doctrine of the natural laws can get possession of 
the minds of men,” he continues, ‘then causality will 
become a mighty ally in the contest for deliverance from 
sin as well as from error. As yet, in the history of man, 
causality has been almost a supernumerary faculty; the idea 
of special providences or interventions, the idea that all the 
events of life, whether of individuals or of nations, have 
been directly produced by an arbitrary, capricious, whimsical 
Deity, alternating between arrogant displays of superiority 
on the one hand, and a doating, foolish fondness on the other, 
has left no scope for the exercise of that noble faculty.” * 

Mr Mann felt that it was his mission to overcome the 
influence of the foul spirit of orthodoxy, which had so long 
possessed the New England mind, so far at least as it h 
worked its way into the public schools; and to introduce, in 
its place, a system of istian ethics, that he constructed 
in his youth, when his own mind was just disenthralled from 
a belief which “never prompted him to a good action, nor 
deterred him from a bad one.” 

_ The two forms of religious belief before his mind were, the 
Bible interpreted by Calvin, and nature interpreted by phren- 
ology. The former he regarded as the grand enemy and 
obstacle to human happiness and progress—the latter as the 
precursor and promoter of both. He believed “‘the com- 
mon school to be the greatest discovery ever made by man. 
Other social organisations are curative and remedial; this 
is a preventive and an antidote. They come to heal diseases 
and wounds; this to make the physical and moral frame 
invulnerable tothem. Let the common school be expanded 
to its capabilities, let it be worked with the efficiency of 
which it is susceptible, and nine-tenths of the crimes in the 
penal code would become obsolete—the long catalogue of 





*« The great es of the present age is to preserve the religious spirit 
whilst getting rid of the superstition and absurdities that deform it, and which 
are alike — to science and common sense.”—English translation of 
‘Renan’s Life of Jesus.” 
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human ills would be abridged—men would walk more safely 
by day—every pillow would be more invitable by night— 
property, life, and character, held by a stronger tenure; all 
rational hopes respecting the future brightened.” 

It is obvious that these glowing anticipations were born of 
something more, if not better, than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. There must have been elements in his scheme 
of reformation much more subtle and active than a know- 
ledge of geography and grammar, else we are at a loss to 
explain his emotions when a legislative grant was made for 
the support of Normal schools. ‘‘ Language cannot express 
the joy that pervades my soul at this vast accession of power 
to that machinery which is to carry the cause of education 
forward, not only more rapidly than it has ever moved, but 
to places which it has never reached. This will cause an 
ever widening circle to spread amongst contemporaries, and 
will project influences into the future to distances which no 
calculations can follow. . . . THE GREAT WORK Is DONE. We 
must now use the power wisely with which we have been 
entrusted.” 

The duties with which Mr Mann was charged as Se 
to the Board of Education were, “‘to collect information of 
the actual condition and efficiency of the common schools, 
and other means of popular education, and to diffuse, as 
widely as possible, information of the most approved and 
successful modes of instruction.” How much higher and 
wider he regarded the nature and scope of the office, his 
faithful biographer informs us when she says, ‘‘ He thought 
human nature needed educating, and had been much maligned, 
and that it was only where circumstances had cultivated the 
earthly side of it unduly, that the divine element was 
temporally obscured. Education was in his view a word of 
much higher import than that popularly given to it. Its 
function is to call out from within all that was divinely 

laced there, in the proportion requisite to make a noble 
eing.” 

Th wae one of his maxims, however, that ‘‘ every human 
being should determine his religious belief for himself.” 
“Tt seems to me,” he says, “that a generation so trained 
would have an infinitely better chance of getting at the 
truth than the present generation has had.” ‘He was so 
sure that terror must be the first emotion excited by the 
knowledge of God, that it was long before he would consent 
that his eldest child should know of the existence of a higher 
power.” 

It surprises us not a little that an intelligent observer of 
the ways of children should have failed to see how often they 
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accept and rejoice in their relations to the Heavenly Father. 
Indeed, it would seem that the benevolence, not len than 
the wisdom, of the Infinite One, prompted the employment 
of the term which denotes so tender aa intimate an earthly 
relation, for the very purpose of impressing upon the infant 
mind the loving, paternal character of the Creator. Who 
doubts that innumerable infant voices are heard in the 
streets of the Celestial City, singing the praises of God and 
the Lamb, who lisped, with a loving faith, while on earth, 
the divinely authorised address to the infinite and incom- 
prehensible Jehovah, 
Our FatuHER which art in heaven. 


Not less true than beautiful is the description of the 


power of the unseen over infant minds, which the poet 
gives us,— 


“So ’tis with me Rar venir poss? to them of God, 
Of powér omnipotent, of another life, 


And mark how they will listen—opening wide 
Their little eyes in wonder, as some doubt— 

A passing shade is painted on their looks— 

And then, at last, with touching faith, accept 

For truth the things they may not comprehend.” * 


But Mr Mann had “‘no respect for bigotry,” and who has? 
“* The bigot,” says his biographer, ‘‘ may truly be said to be 
the enemy that always baffled him. The influences of 
bigotry clouded his childhood, took the blue out of his sky 
in his early manhood, and haunted his imagination all his 
life. He encountered it in all his endeavours to promote 
the cause of education at the East as well as at the West. 
He hoped to drive it before him over the prairies, though he 
could not always hunt it out of its hiding places in more 
conservative communities. He would exorcise it from the 
young, but it had become a part of the vitality of the risen 
generation.” 

In this last paragraph, we apprehend, lies the secret 
spring of his exultation at the “‘ vast accession of power” 
which the establishment of the Normal school brought to 
the “educational machinery” under his control. The 
barrier which “ orthodoxy” presented to the introduction of 
his schemes of education, he compared to the Chinese wall. 
The establishment of a college at the West, free from the 
influence of ‘‘old school theology,” he regarded as ‘‘ breaking 
a hole in the wall and letting in the light of religious civil- 
isation where it never shone before.” ‘‘ Think of this great 
State,” he exclaims, writing from Ohio, ‘‘ with more than 





. * King René’s Daughter. 
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two millions of inhabitants, and only one Unitarian Society.” 
Two years later he says, “The great West has been con- 
— religiously speaking, from Black Hawk to John 

alvin. So far as the religions dogmas are concerned, I 
would rather it would be Black Hawk’s again. . . . In this 
great State of Ohio, with nearly three millions of people, 
there are but three Unitarian Societies, and these are small. 
All the colleges, of a first class character, have a strong im- 
pression of Calvinism mingled with their daily food.” His 
eae purpose and effort were to break down this 

arrier, and not only to emancipate the minds of the rising 
generation from the bondage of “‘ orthodoxy,” but to bring 
them int» the light and life of religious liberty—a sphere 
known to him and a few favoured ones, but hidden from the 
rest of tha world. ‘‘He fed his imagination with the con- 
ception of a practical religious life, to be inspired into, or 
evolved out of, the young, to which he thought the generous 
heart of youth would respond warmly, if it could be discon- 
nected from a religionism whose features make the young 
turn away.” 

Mr Mann had evidently the same sort and degree of rever- 
ence for the author of the “‘Constitution of Man,” that some 
people have for the author of Calvin’s Institutes, though 
they would by no means dare to ascribe to John Calvin 
what Mr Mann ascribes to George Combe, who “ seemed to 
him to understand far better than any other man he ever 
saw the principles on which the human race has been 
formed, and by following which their most sure and rapid 
advancement would be secured.” In the next century, 
Mann had ‘‘no doubt he would be looked upon as the 
greatest man of the age. . . . He had an extent of thought by 
which the next age is now present to him, and he sees that his 
persecuted and condemned views will then be triumphant.” 

Horace Mann was as true a convert to Mr Combe’s theory 
of human capability and — as the staunchest ortho- 
dox man in New England can be to that of Calvin’s theory 
of human salvation. But it is not easy to see how he could 
cousistently claim the right to foist Combe and his philo- 
sophy on the public schools of Massachusetts, or on the 
rising generation of the West, and at the same time denounce 
as fanatics and bigots those who were equally honest in 
adopting the philosophy of Christ’s gospel, and in wishing 
it might be propagated through all grades of education. 
Why is he any more a bigot who cannot tolerate ‘‘hetero- 
doxy,” than he who cannot tolerate ‘‘ orthodoxy?” The one 
strives to maintain what he believes to be true, and the 
other, with equal zeal, opposes it as false. If one is a bigot, 
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are not both bigots? It is difficult to reconcile the depth 
and virulefice of Mr Mann’s hostility to ‘‘ orthodoxy,” as he 
calls it, with his professed devotion to — of conscience. 
A few brief passages from his own journal or letters will 
serve as specimens of this hostility. 

To his friend Combe he says, ‘‘ The orthodox have hunted 
me this winter as though they were blood-hounds and Ia 
poor rabbit. They feel they are losing strength, and the 
a even for regaining it is fast passing out of their hands. 

ence they are making a desperate struggle. They feel in 
respect to a free education, that opens the mind, develops 
the conscience, and cultivates reverence for whatever is 
good, without the infusion of Calvinistic influence, as the 
old monks felt about printing—‘If we do not put that down, 
it will put us down.’ My office duties and ro me stand in 
their way. Hence my immediate destruction is for the 
glory of God. . . . There are two classes, the one who are 
orthodox only by association, education, or personal condi- 
tion. These may be good people, though they always suffer 
under that limitation of the faculties which orthodoxy im- 
poses. The second class are those who are born orthodox, 
who are naturally or indigenously so—who, if they had had 
wit enough, would have invented orthodoxy if Calvin had not. 
I never saw one of this class of men whom I could trust so 
long as a man can hold his breath. These are the men who 
are assaulting me.” 

These are singular words from a man who was chief 
administrator of a system of public instruction, and who 
was then holding his office and receiving his pay, in part 
at least, from the very men whom he thus holds up to dis- 
trust and contempt. f 

** Just as I was looking for a little relief from the pressure 
of my labours, a child of sin and Satan came out, with a 
furious orthodox attack upon the Board of Education and 
myself, which I felt moved to answer.” 

‘“*T sent you copies of a controversy which, in the way of 
by-play, I had with one of the wild beasts of Ephesus, and 
a more untameable hyena I do not believe St Paul ever had 
to encounter. Once a preacher of the annihilation of the 
wicked, then a Universalist, and now a Calvinist of the Old 
Testament stamp. In believing in total depravity, he only 
generalises his own consciousness.” 

He spoke of his official career as “a twelve years’ struggle 
to imbue the public mind with an understanding, not merely 
of the law, but of the spirit of religious liberty.” So intent 
was he on this, that ‘“‘even the importance of education 
itself seemed for a moment to be eclipsed.” 


~ 
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“We have no orthodox lecturers of any celebrity among 
us. Emerson, Whipple, Parker (‘Theodore’), T. ing, 
Sumner, Pierpont,* &c., are all heretics of a "7 malignant 
type, when tried by the orthodox standard. e truth is, 

e iron bars of orthodoxy do not allow man to expand into 
a qualities indispensable for teaching the common heart 
of man.” 

“I feel more and more deeply what an uns ble 
calamity a Calvinistic education is,—what a dr i 
it was to me. If it did not succeed in making me that 
horrible thing—a Calvinist—it succeeded in depriving me 
of that filial love for God, that tenderness, that sweetness, 
that intimacy, that desiring, nestling love, which I say it is 
natural a child should feel toward a Father who combines 
all excellence. I see him to be so logically, intellectually, 
demonstratively ; but when I would embrace him, when I 
would rush into his arms, and breathe out unspeakable love 
and adoration, then the grim old Calvinistic s thrusts 
itself before me. I am as-a frightened child, whose eye, 
knowledge, experience, and belief even, are not sufficient to 
oma the image which an early fright burnt in upon 

8 soul,” 

We do not cite these few out of scores of like paragraphs, 
to criticise or controvert them, but simply to shew the 
animus with which the executive officer of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education entered upon and prosecuted his im- 
portant duties, and the strength of his aversion to what was 
unquestionably the religious sentiment of five-eighths of the 
religious people from whom he derived his official support, 
and whose children were to be schooled, and their teachers 
trained, under his superintendence. 

How far the revolution which Mr Mann hoped and en- 
deavoured so earnestly to bring about in the intellectual 
habits and training of the children and youth of Massachu- 
setts was accomplished by his twelve years’ service, it is 
impossible to say. Who knows by what influence, or at 
what stage of its life,the flavour or colour of fruit is settled ? 
His power was felt, of course, in every e of schools for 
teachers and children, through public addresses, and by the 
‘press, and can scarcely fail to be perpetuated perhaps for 
many generations. It may be revealed in the facility with 
which the cavils and quiddities of some vain philosophy 
are accepted, or in the boldness with which the truths of 
divine revelation are rejected. The vagueness of religious 
opinions, so deeply deplored by thoughtful men, and the 
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old Athenian passion for spending “their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing,” are 
the natural fruits of a system which recognises no higher 
revelation of the Divine will than that of nature, or of human 
consciousness. 

That Mr Mann was disappointed in the measure of his 
success, and disheartened by the opposition and distrust 
which were manifested from time to time by those who 
could not adopt or countenance his theories, there is no 
doubt. But the cause assigned for resigning his office, and 
accepting a seat in Congress, was his inability to sustain so 
great a burden upon his strength. 

Passing over the interval of his two exciting terms in 
Congress,* we find him embarking with characteristic ener, 
in that new and somewhat formidable enterprise,—the estab- 
lishment of a college at the West to be open to both sexes, 
and to be founded and conducted on the principles of his 
own reas We do not use this expression derogately, 
but there is abundant evidence in the volume before us, and 
in the history of Antioch College to this day, to justify us in 
saying that the peculiar views of the school to which Mr 
Mann belonged were to predominate in the spirit, instruc- 
tion, and discipline of the new institution. 

It was his onerous task to take the enterprise ab initio, 
and to struggle, not only with the manifold difficulties that 
are expected in any such undertaking, but with those that 
grew out of its Dn iar relations and circumstances. ‘‘ The 
people of the West” he found to be “‘ open, receptive, and 
mouldable,” but ‘“‘the ministers had a cast-iron epidermis 
80 opaque and impervious that no sunlight can get into them, 
—so absorbent that none is reflected from them, or all that 
strikes upon them is swallowed up and lost. The stronger 
minds which break away from orthodoxy, as the common 
rule, find no resting-place this side of general scepticism.” 

Mr Mann went to the West in September 1853, and for 
nearly five years gave himself, with unremitting and exhaust- 
ing fidelity, to the interests he had espoused. During that 
time, he tells us, more than a thousand students were con- 





* It is to be tted, we think, that evidence of Mr Mann’s bitter hostility 
to Mr Webster, during his ee career, was not withheld. That 
eminent statesman, whatever his deficiencies, did good service for his country 
and for mankind; and we hardly know what apology can be framed for utter- 
ing over his grave such maledictions as this memoir records. “He consented 
to treachery, and to make his reward sure, proposed to do more villanies than 
were asked of him.” “ Webster is as corrupt a politician as ever lived.” “He 
can do nation bet under the inspiration of brandy.” “Treacherous and 
perfidious, like Mr Webster,” &. 
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nected with some department of the college, and, he adds, 
that “‘among them all scarcely one who has been with us 
long enough to imbibe the spirit of the place, has left us a 
dogmatiser or a bigot.” In other words, he had been, in a 
good degree, successful in sowing in the “‘ open, receptive, 
and mouldable” minds of more than a thousand young men 
and maidens of the West, ‘‘a religionism, from whose features 
the young would not turn away.” 

In the spring of 1858, the financial embarrassments which 
had before threatened to bring about the utter failure of the 
enterprise, ended in the advertisement of all the college 
property for sale at public auction. Mr Mann felt that 
precious interests of ‘liberal religion,” as well as of educa- 
tion, were in imminent peril. It would seem that some root 
of bitterness had already sprung up among those who had 
the government, or at least the purse-strings, in their hands. 
‘Men who had pretended enthusiasm for him and for learn- 
ing at first, fell away and became hostile when the failin 
fortunes of the college disappointed their desire to coin id 
out of their unsold lands.” Indeed, the picture which is 
given us of the state of affairs at that juncture, would lead 
us to doubt whether the fruit of the new philosophy, though 
raised on that free virgin soil, was much to be preferred to 
that which is*found in evangelical or ‘‘ orthodox” enclosures. 
But its zealous cultivator was not to be deterred by diffi- 
culties, and with a fearless spirit he addressed himself to 
new efforts for averting the impending catastrophe. It 
was in vain, however. Difficulties arose in the college 
family, fomented, as we are told, by ‘‘ outside women’s-rights 
women.” Heart-burnings were revealed in the Board of 
Directors. It was clear that the institution had been bank- 
rupt from the outset, though the accounts were so kept as 
to conceal the fact. A new organisation was attempted on 
@ new basis and capital, “‘but under the same moral and 
religious auspices.” It succeeded so far that temporary 
provision was made for current expenses, and a class gradu- 
ated, receiving from Mr Mann a baccalaureate address full 
of fervour and sympathy, but, alas! for human nature, ex- 
ceedingly ‘‘bigoted.”* In this address to a company of 

oung persons, just entering upon the stern realities of 

ife, and needing the plainest and simplest rules of conduct, 
the distinguished educator, now past sixty years of age, 
presents the following picture :— 





* Bigot, a man devoted unreasonably to a certain party, or prejudiced in 
favour of certain opinions.— Johnson. 

“In philosophy and religion the bigots of all parties are generally the most 
positive.” — Watts. 
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‘*We are created with numerous appetences, all like so 
many eyes to desire, and like so many hands to seize their 
related objects in the external world. The external world 
superabounds with objects fitted to gratify and influence those 
internal gee And now these beings, fervid and 
aflame with these desires, are turned loose among these 
objects without any knowledge of what kind, in what quan- 
tity, at what time, they are to be taken and enjoyed, but with 
free agency to take what, when, and as much as they please. 
Bring these few elements into juxtaposition—the thousand 
objects around, the inward desire for them, the free will to 
take them, and complete ignorance of consequences, and how 
is it possible to avoid mistakes, injuries, errors, crimes ?” 

The apostasy of man, of which John Milton says, 


“ Earth felt the wound; and Nature, from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost—” 


he describes to these young people as ‘‘what my very much 
respected but unfortunate great-grandparents, Adam and 
Eve, did in the garden of Eden at the time of the interview 
with a distinguished stranger in disguise.” 

He tells them that “‘the descendants of the Puritans” 


(that is, a considerable proportion of the Christian people of 
New England) “‘are disposed to believe in the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement, because this getting everything and 
giving nothing is such a sharp bargain—very much the same 
plan on which the Puritan treated the Indians.” And he 
sums up his instructions and exhortations by saying, “‘ You 
have only to set your head right by knowledge, and your 
heart right by obedience, and forces, stronger than streams, 
or winds, or gravitation, will bear you up to celestial blessed- 
ness, Elijah-like, by means as visible and palpable as though 
they were horses of fire, and chariots of fire.” 

ut our space is overrun. Mr Mann’s memory has many 
and warm eulogists. By those who adopt his theories he is 
regarded as the pioneer of a mighty moral revolution. ‘‘He 
was,” in their view, “one of a of far-seeing men who 
for nearly fifteen years have determined that there should be 
in the very heart of this country an institution which should 
not be second in ability to Harvard or to Yale,—and should, 
in the liberality of its system, and its freedom from sectional 
or sectarian restrictions, be able indeed to educate all comers. 
Biding their time in difficulties, working hard at the oar 
when the tide was in their favour, they have at last succeeded 
in obtaining a charter absolutely free from blemish, college 
buildings now ready for several hundred students, and a 
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prestige of the first value through the whole western country, 
—and an endowment in real estate of 150,000 dollars, and 
in invested stocks a quarter of a million more.” 

The full direction of the college thus chartered and endowed 
was recently offered to the present Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, whose distinguished public career, not less than his 
strong sympathy with Mr Mann’s views and projects, 
naturally suggested the selection. To induce him to accept 
the post his friends say—*‘ they do not expect him to teach 
arithmetic to schoolboys, or to oversee the police of a board- 
ing-school. They do expect him to a the fifteen or 
twenty professors whom the income of the college will at once 
sustain ; to hold toward it the position which the vice-chan- 
cellor of an English university holds; to contrive the plans 
for its widest usefulness; to direct the efforts of the profes- 
sors ; to encourage and stimulate the pupils ; and in general 
to advise the friends of the enterprise everywhere. They 
expect yet more,—that the energy of his character and the 
distinctness of his plans will make him one of the leaders of 
the education of the West; that not in that college only, but 
at every point where public opinion can be touched, his in- 
fluence shall be found; and that this institution in its training 
of professional men, of men of active affairs, and of the 


teachers of the people, will introduce him to the large western 
world.” * : 

This was the glowing picture which riveted Mr Mann’s 
eyes, and to realise it he counted not even his life dear to 
him. Would that a spirit, alike brave, enduring, and enthusi- 


astic, animated the friends of a better and safer theory of 
educating the teeming millions of the West ! 

No one can read without deep emotion the few 6 that 
record the giving way of his physical nature. However 
thorough our dissent from his opinions and plans, we cannot 
but admire his self-denial and public spirit, nor can we doubt 
the strength of his conviction that the system he so strenu- 
ously advocated had all the virtue he claimed for it. The 
failure of his imposing structure must be ascribed to the 
inherent weakness of the foundation. In dealing with the 
intellectual and moral nature of man, it will not do to reject 
inspiration,+ nor to regard the great Teacher sent from God 
as only an “ unspoiled human being.” 

We lay aside the volume with a mingled feeling of sorrow 
and surprise—sorrow that one capable of exerting so power- 





* Boston Daily Advertiser, September 28. 1865. 
t “if inspiration be claimed for any one, was not Dr Channing inspired ?” 
—Mr Mann’s letter to Mr Combe, April 1849. 
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fal an influence upon the interests of popular education, 
should have been led so far astray respecting its essential 
principles and ends—and with surprise, that the advocate 
and propagator of such radical errors in philosophy and 
religion should have received such unusual posthumous 
honours in the Old Bay State. 


What more fitting inscription than the following could — 


have been placed on the monument, erected, as it has been 
said, by the contributions of school children, and occupying: 
a place in the State House enclosure, opposite a statue of 
the renowned Webster— 


“* HE DID WHAT HE COULD TO OBLITERATE FROM THE YOUTHFUL MIND THE NOTION 
OF THE PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD, AND TO BRING INTO EXERCISE 
THE NOBLE BUT NEGLECTED FacuLty OF CAUSALITY.” 





Art. VI.—Literature of the Sabbath Question. 


he Literature of the Sabbath Question. By Rosert Cox, F.S.A., Scot. In 


two volumes. Edinburgh: Mac & Stewart; and Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., London. 1865. 


HE author of the above named work has forwarded a 
copy for notice in The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review. On meeting with this announcement, many of our 
readers, who are aware that the views of Mr Cox differ in 
various essential respects from those advocated in this peri- 
odical, may leap at once to the conclusion that his work is 
one of a bitterly polemic character, and that it has been 
sent simply by way of bravado. Itis only doing him an 
act of justice to state that there is no proper jende 


such an idea. His ability is so great, his research so amaz- 


ing, and the language he employs in regard to those who 
iffer from him in opinion is as a rule so gentlemanly,* that 





* One becomes better fitted to appreciate the courtesy of Mr Cox, after. 


reading the concluding paragraphs of an article entitled ‘‘ Sabbaths,” reprinted 
from The Westminster Review; the author of which, though evidently a 
scholar, allows himself to write after such a fashion as this of Sabbatarian 
opponents: “The days of sanguinary codes have gone by. Opinion is in 
favour of the total abolition of the penalty of death, excepting for murder, 
which we call the greatest of all crimes. But the crime of depriving a fellow- 
creature of life is not the offence of greatest magnitude of which any human 
being can be guilty. If capital punishments be allowable for that, then would 
death without mercy,— pe —< veal aay dg a stoning,—be the 
appropriate penalty, not - ing, but o cking in superstition, 
oting in man’s weakness, and with his loftiest aspirations, converting his 
instincts of awe and reverence for the wonderful and admirable into abject 





tion for. 
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he was clearly entitled, without a blush, to send his volumes 


in any direction. We are thoroughly satisfied that Mr Cox 
is conscientious in holding the opinions which he so zeal- 
ously advocates, though we think that in certain cases it is 
not difficult to trace the influence of foregone conclusions in 
warping his judgment. We have learned much from his 
volumes, but, after having carefully studied them in e 
part, we still feel constrained to defend that view of Sabba 
obligation which he has done his best to render untenable. 
To be more specific, Mr Cox holds that the Sabbath was in- 
stituted, not at the creation, but after the Israelites had left 
Egypt; that it was solely a Jewish institution; that the obli- 
eons to observe the Lord’s day rests rather on natural 

w than on positive injunction, and that it best fulfils its 
beneficent purpose when spent partly in divine worship 
and partly in ordinary recreation. We, on the contrary, 
believe the Sabbath to have been instituted at the creation ; 
the ten commandments we regard as having been designed, 
not simply for the Jews, but for mankind generally; we, 
consequently, are of opinion that direction with respect to 
the mode in which the Lord’s day should be spent is to be 

¢, not so much through investigation into natural law, 

as by the study of the fourth commandment, with such 
comments upon it as the pen of inspiration may afford. In 
the present article we shall attempt to establish these posi- 
tions, while in a second a review will be given of Mr Cox’s 
history of opinion on the subject from the apostolic times 
down to a very recent period. 

It will tend to clear up certain difficulties, if, at the v 
outset, an understanding be come to, as to the logi 

rinciples on which the decision of the question must turn. 

As is well known, while the propositions of mathematics are 
susceptible of strict demonstration, it is part of the moral 
probation to which man is subject in this world, that all 
the truths on the reception of which his temporal and 
eternal welfare turns, rest only on probable evidence. In 
other words, one is as if he operated by means of a pair of 
balances, into one scale of which he cast all arguments in 





terrors ; his most sacred emotions of grief, his solemn moments of parting on 
the confines of eternity, his very hopes of immortality into implements of a 
craft, a source of income, a instrument of and power; and 
the object attained, endeavouring to perpetuate it by the - 
bility of creeds and a eles oe who question it as infidels to 
God seriottas te coteeries Sf Hove among the masses, or rendering it 
exclusive and nominal, and thus seeking to crush the human mind under the 
wheels of the modern Juggernaut of conventional idolatry.”—P. 51. “ Dears 
wirnour Mzroy!”—“ Dgars sy Stonina!” Of others besides the apostles it 
may be said, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 

VOL. XV.—NO. LVI. Y 
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favour of an opinion, and into the other all against it, and 
then carefully determined which preponderated. Only in one 
set of circumstances, does any modification of the process 
take place. In legal cases, especially those involving life 
and death, in which the evil flowing from an error on the 
side of severity is obviously vastly greater than any that 
can result from a leaning towards mercy, it is sometimes 
legitimate, nay, praiseworthy, to give a verdict in favour of 
the side that is less probable, if that be the one representing 
acquittal; and this is always done unless the other symbolis- 
ing ascertained guilt very greatly preponderate. But in 
the investigation of truth in theological or philosophical 
questions, we are absolutely shut up to pronounce in favour 
of the heavier scale. Let it preponderate even by a hair’s- 
breadth over the other, and we are bound to give the advan- 
tage to that side, and, if duty be involved, to strive in the 
divine strength to accomplish it, though the evidence that 
it is duty be of no greater amount than that now supposed. 
Our meaning will be made clearer by rn A apg 3 a case. 
Scarcely any sentence can be penned, on which an ingenious 
mind may not fix two or three different meanings. Is there 
any way Of deciding which of these to prefer? Manifestly 
there is. Take any two of the meanings, and put them 


into —— scales. Ascertain which preponderates. Re- 


peat the process till they be exhausted, when at length it 
will be determined that one specific meaning has a higher 
probability than the rest. The others may then be cast 
away, while it is retained. And if it involve duty, it is as 
imperative to carry that duty out as if the words embodying 
the command had been susceptible of only a single significa- 
tion. 

To come now to the first disputed point, whether or not 
the Sabbath was instituted at the creation. That our author 
takes the negative side in this argument, we infer rather 
from the general scope of his remarks than from any specific 
statement. We embrace the affirmative, believing that 
when the principles formerly laid down are applied to the 
Scripture evidence on the subject, the verdict must be given 
in favour of a primeval Sabbath. Those who are opposed 
to this view maintain that the passage in Genesis 11. 3 is 
proleptical; in other words, was spoken in anticipation of the 
establishment of Sabbath law in the wilderness. It would 
then run thus, ‘‘ And on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made, and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made. And God (a long 
time subsequently, when the manna was given in the wilder- 
ness, or mt the ten commandments*were spoken from 
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Sinai), blessed the seventh day and sanctified it; because 
that on it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made.” It is possible that this may be the meaning’; 
but is it probable? If one came to a consideration of the 
passage with no preconceived hypothesis to support, would 
such a meaning ever suggest itself to him? Certainly not. 
In which case, on every sound principle of exegesis, the 
authority of this very important passage must go in favour 
of a primeval Sabbath, and that so strongly, that in reality 
there is no need of confirmatory evidence from any 
other source. Still it is interesting to note that such can 
be brought forward from the older parts of Scripture. The 
passage in Genesis iv. 4, “‘ And in process of time (Heb. 729 

"O}, at the end of days) it came to pass,” is too vague to be 
pressed into the argument. But it is of importance to note 
the division of time into weeks as early as the age of 
Noah. “For yet seven days and I will cause it to rain,” vii. 
4. ‘And it came to pass after seven days that the waters 
of the flood were upon the earth,” ver. 10. “‘ And Noah stayed 
yet other seven days, and in he sent forth the dove out 
of the ark,” viii. 10. ‘‘ And he stayed yet other seven days, 
and sent forth the dove,” ver. 12. ‘“ Fulfil her week,” xxix. 
27. ‘‘ And Jacob did so, and fulfilled her week,” ver. 28. 
‘* And he loved also Rachel more than Leah, and served with 
him yet seven other years,” ver. 80. “And Jacob made a 
mourning for his father seven days,” ver. 10. As early also 
as the epoch of the deluge, seven seems to have been a 
sacred number, the mystic power attributed to it being 
founded possibly on the division of time into weeks, and the 
sanctification of the seventh day. ‘‘Of every clean. beast 
thou shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and the female.” 
“Of fowls also of the air by sevens, the male and the 
female.” 

At this stage of the argument it is customary for writers 
on either side of the question to take for granted, that 
if the Sabbath was instituted at the creation, manifest 
traces of it would be found throughout most lands. We 
demur entirely to this assumption. The geologist is quite 
prepared to find that in the oldest rocks the traces of 
extinct life are both scanty in amount, and obscure in 
character; and inconceivably brief as the time duri 
which man has inhabited the earth may be when compar 
with the sum of all the geological epochs, yet something of 
the same kind has happened with respect to the institutions 
of the primitive ages. Forming our Farce simply on 
abstract grounds, we should anticipate that the traces of a 


primeval Sabbath still remaining in the heathen world, 
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would not be wholly indisputable; but a priori reasoning is 
really of little weight on such a subject; it is only an exami- 
nation of the facts of the case that can carry true conviction 
to the mind. What then are the well ascertained facts? 
To commence with the question, how far septenary institu- 
tions have prevailed, or still continue to exist, among the 
pagan nations. On this point a recent authority, Dr Hessey, 
says, “In the first place, though it is true that a septenary 
division of time is to be found very early in Scripture, it is 
not true that it was ever gen in the heathen world.” 
Here he seems to assume that if there had been a primitive 
Sabbath it would necessarily have left traces everywhere, an 
opinion to the correctness of which exception has already 
been taken. Then he proceeds: ‘‘ The month of the Romans 
was divided into Kalends, Nones, and Ides; and co-existent 
with these was another division, said to be Etruscan, into 
Nundines, or market periods, markets being held at intervals 
of nine days. Then the Greeks divided their month into 
Decades. It is only in the East that anything like a sep- 
division is found to prevail. The Egyptians had it, 
the Persians had it, and we are told that it may be traced 
in the Sanscrit, and in all the languages and dialects of 
India, But when we consider the intercourse of the Jews 
with Egypt, the expeditions of Egyptian conquerors into 
Scythia, which, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson, was the 
cradle of the Persians and the Hindoos, we shall have little 
difficulty in accounting for this limited prevalence, without 
imagining a special revelation on the subject. The solar 
month of the Chinese is like that of the Greeks, divided into 
Decades ; they have also a division of the year into twenty- 
four half-months, as we may call them, of about fifteen days 
each, which are again sub-divided into fives. There is no 
trace of sevens. If we turn to the new world, we find sep- 
tenary institutions utterly unknown to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the two Americas and of Polynesia; months are 
sometimes traceable.”—Hessey’s Bampton Lectures (Sun- 
day), 1860, pp. 189, 140. 
the foregoing ph, Dr Hessey somewhat under- 
states the facts. He seems to speak of the Hindoo case as 
doubtful,—‘‘ We are told.” Now it is an unquestionable 
fact, that weeks do prevail among the nations to which 
Brahmanic influence has extended; nay, more, that the 
days of the week are, with perhaps one exception, identical 
in signification with those which yet obtain among ourselves, 
the latter of course derived from our heathen ancestors. 
They are the same, too, with those of the Roman week, 
which are generally held, on the authority of D’on Cassius, 
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to have crept into Rome from E in the earl of the 
Christian era. evrt y pert 
Fe ed ~ phd oly sa English Names. 
Dies-Solis. Sun-day—or day of the Sun. 
Dies-Lune. Mon-day—or day of the Moon, 
Dies- Martis. Tuesday—or day of Mars, 
Dies-Mercurii. ee ee 
fied with Mercury. 
Dies-Jovis. Thursday—or day of Jupiter. 
Dies-Veneria, Friday—or day of Venus. 
Dies-Saturni. Saturday—or day of Saturn. 
Here is an uncommonly curious and interesting series of 
facts. Not merely is there a division into weeks in various 
lands, the several days being named after the sun, moon, and 
planets, but, making allowance for difference of longitude, 
the Sunday of any one country has, it would appear, always 
fallen on precise y the same day with the Sunda of all 
others, and so with the remaining days. Besides this, the 
nations named in the above table belong to two very diverse 
families of mankind; for, while the Egyptians, as is manifest 
from the Coptic tongue which they speak, belong, like the 
Jews, to the Syro-Arabian family, the rest are universally 
ranked with the Indo-European race. Hessey, it will be 
perceived, adduces Egyptian expeditions into ia as & 
reason for doubting the antiquity of the division of time 
now exhibited; and the writer of the article ‘‘ Week” in 
Smith’s Cyclopedia of the Bible, advancing a step farther 
in the same direction, thinks it possible that the week was 
introduced into India by the Arabs and Mohammedans. The 
hypothesis of the last mentioned writer, Rev. Francis Garden, 
entirely fails to account for the facts of the case. At the time 
when Hindooism overflowed into Bali, near Java, centuries 
before Mohammed was born, the week, and with it the 
Sanscrit names, were transferred to the island of which we 
speak; then, again, the Arabic names are asserted to be 
so different, that the connection between the two must have 
been slight indeed; while, finally, no explanation is offered 
of the i cing Septic: the names of the days in India and 
in Europe. e only opinion that seems yf consistent 
with all the data, is that which carries back the origin of 
the septenary division of time and the naming of the days 
to that remote period, when the Brahmans, the Persians, 
the Assyrians (who, it may be remarked, are generally held 
to have had weeks), the Greeks, the Romans, the Sclavonic, 
the Celtic, and the Teutonic tribes, constituted one nation, 
somewhere about Persia or Independent Tartary. As the 
Hindoos are believed to have entered India about seventeen 
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centuries before Christ, we must suppose a yet more ancient 
date for the origin of septenary institutions among the united 
people; which carries us back beyond the epoch of any Egyp- 
tian expeditions, that rest on irrefragable historic evidence. 
Dr Hessey, it will be perceived, considers it settled, that 
China is without the division into weeks. There seems to be 
some difference of opinion on the subject. Mr Gilfillan 
quotes a passage from Gillespie’s Land of Sinim, in which 
it is said, that ‘‘in a work ascribed to Fuh-he, who is sup- 
posed to have lived considerably more than four thousand 
years ago, the following remarkable sentence is to be found : 
‘Every seven days comes the revolution,’ that is, of the 
heavenly bodies, as generally explained by Chinese scholars ; 
and it is a singular fact, that in the Chinese almanacs of 
the present day, there are four names applicable during the 
course of each lunar month to the days which answer to 
our Sundays” (Gilfillan, p. 870). A yet more specific state- 
ment may be found in the Witness for November 14. 1855. 
“Mr Johnston of Amoy then addressed the meeting. At 
the outset he stated, in connection with the vital truths 
which came to be found, both in the ancient history of the 
Chinese, and in the usages of society at a former period, 
that they found the existence of a Sabbath long anterior to 
the Mosaic Sabbath. It existed among the tombs as a 
petrifaction of a former period.” Cox, after explaining how 
the idea arose that the Chinese have or had a Sabbath, adds, 
that ‘‘they do not observe this day, or even know of its 
existence.” The matter requires further clearing up; but, 
even without insisting at present on the case of China, or 
instancing some others, either of less importance or of 
doubtful authenticity, enough remains to prove the early 
and extensive prevalence of the septenary division of time 
in the eastern world, No dispute has arisen in regard to 
the fact, that the number seven was reputed sacred by 
eminent PRUORORPESR. as well as 4 the priesthood and 

various heathen lands. But after these facts 


ople o 
been ascertained, we are met by the difficulty that, 
while writers on one side explain them, by attributing them 
to reminiscences of a primeval Sabbath, Cox, Hessey, and 
many others its to shew, that the week, like the month 


and the year, may have had an astronomical origin. Our 
author thus expresses his opinion :—‘‘ To the common aver- 
ment, that the practice of dividing time into weeks of seven 
days can be accounted for only by supposing the traditional 
knowledge of a primeval Sabbath, it is replied that, just as 
the original month was the period of the moon’s revolution, 
so the original week would be the fourth of that period, 
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corresponding to the four obvious and familiar phases of 
the moon; and that the want of coincidence between the 
week, as afterwards more conveniently adjusted, and the 
original lunar week, is no more an objection to this idea, 
than the difference between the lunar and calendar months, 
or between the solar and the civil year, is an objection to 
the universally received opinion, that the lunar and solar 
revolutions were the origin of these periods.” ‘‘ Another 
explanation of the origin of the week is, that its seven days 
were fixed in correspondence with the number of the planets 
recognised in ancient astronomy, which were worshipped in 
the east, and which not only gave their names to the days 
of the week, but may have invested the number seven with 
the sacred character mentioned in the note on p. 5.” ‘Of 
the two explanations, the former seems the more probable ; 
that, if the phases of the moon originally suggested the 
week, the reputed number of the planets may have strength- 
ened the tendency to follow the suggestion. Philo, who 
wrote at the beginning of the Christian era, connects most 
distinctly the period of the seven days with the phases of 
the moon.”—(Pp. 113, 114.) ‘ 

While, then, there is no serious difference of opinion as to 
the early and extensive prevalence of septenary institutions 
in the Morvan world, there is great diversity in the explana- 
tions offered. Remnants of a primeval Sabbath, say one 
panty. Easily accounted for astronomically, reply the other, 

ither hypothesis will furnish a plausible solution of the 
question. The balance seems in equilibrio. Can no further 
evidence be obtained to turn the scale? Or, to vary the 
metaphor, in constructing our argument, we are as if we had 
reared a bridge. All is now complete but the keystone of 
thearch. Cannot that be supplied? Various passages from 
the old Greek poets and others have been continually quoted 
to shew that when they wrote their countrymen re ed the 
seventh day as sacred. Ifthese will stand inquiry, the balance 
will actually turn, the keystone of the arch will be supplied; 
for no astronomical reason can be bronght forward for kee 
ing sacred the seventh day. Investigation into the authority 
of those passages thus becomes of primary importance for 
the argument. They may be found in Owen’s 36th Preli- 
‘minary Exercitation to the Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, s. 11-15. Some of them also are in the Encyclo- 

ia Britannica, last (8th) edition, article Sabbath. As 
it is neces to meet the argument that Sabbatic observance 
was heaetah from the Jews, that the passage quoted shall 
be of considerable antiquity, it will tend to clearness, to 
arrange the authors according to their date :— 
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1st. ESdouden F frura xarhrvdss heen Tag 
‘Then came the seventh day is sacred.” 
2d. “EBdéun av igh. 
‘The seventh (day) was sacred.” 
8d, “EPSdouor jung inv xds ry reréAsoro dravra. 
“It was the seventh day, wherein all things were finished 
or perfected.” 
4th. ‘EPdoudry 3° 6: Alrousy pbov EE Axégovros. 
‘We left the flood of Acheron on the seventh day.” 


Il. Passages from Hesiod, according to Scott and Liddel, 800 B.O. 
Bth. Ilpdirov tom, verpds vs, xa iBdun isgov Fume. 
‘‘ The first, the fourth, and the seventh day is sacred.” 
Oth. *EBdquary 3’ adrsz Acpwpdy paog Herios. 
“The seventh again, the sacred or illustrious light of the 


III. Passages from Linus (date unknown) or from Callimachus, 256 
B.C. according to Scott pe Liddel. Bai 
Tth. ‘ES8ouden 3 ha: rersAsouiva wavra réruxras. 
‘The seventh day wherein all things were finished.” 
Sth. 'ESd6uny tw dyabdic, xas iBd6um tor? yevédry. 
*EB86un bv wpwrises, xa $Bd6un tor! erst. 
“ The yoesg dee freee. the best things, the seventh is the 
nativity of ings.” 
er is amongst the chiefest, and is the perfect 
ad 
. ‘Eara ds wdvra riruxras iv bupavy dorsposvr. 
"Ey xuxdéises Qavive’ éorirerromsvorg émaurins. 
‘“‘In seven all things were perfected, in the starry heavens 
which appear in their orbs, or circles, in the rolling or 
voluble years.” 


These passages, it appears, were seen in the poems from 
which they were taken, by one Aristobulus, or at least he 
said that he saw them. en Clement of Alexandria, and 
after him Eusebius, both copied them at second hand, trust- 
ing that all was right. And they continued to be quoted 
century after century till long after the Reformation, re 
any one thought of using his own eyes instead of those of 
Aristobulus. Even yet so few Christian writers have ever 
thought of verifying the eee that, as mentioned; some 
still figure in the very latest edition of the Encyc i 
Britannica. The writer of the article Aristobulus, in Smith’s 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, mentions that 
their genuineness was disputed by R. Simon, and especially 
by Hody, who was answered by @ Dutchman called Vale- 
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kenaer.* After speaking of these authorities, Cox quotes a 
Mr T. 8S. Hughes, whom some may conjecture to be the 
author of Tom Brown’s School-days, and the present member 
for Lambeth. The gentleman referred to was, however, the 
Rev: T.S. Hughes, B.D. We find him to have been ‘“‘Chris- 
tian Advocate” in the University of Cambridge, and Examin- 
ing Chee in to the Lord Bishop of. Peterborough about the 
ay 1826. His letter to Godfrey Higgins, Esq., from which 

Cox quotes, may be found immediately after that against 
which it was penned in the “ Pamphleteer” for 1896, pp- 
2038-4. In regard to the quotation numbered 5 in the list, 
Mr Hughes says: ‘‘ Now, in the first of these lines, the poet 
is not describing the days of the week, but those of the 
month; and he calls the seventh day of the month sacred 
bécause it was the birthday of Apollo.” On that numbered 
6, he remarks: ‘‘The second verse I cannot discover in 
Hesiod ; but it appears to refer to the same origin.” On 
No. 1: “In looking for this verse among those of Homer’s, 
I have long strained my eyes in vain, and some of my 
friends have done the same with no better success.” On 
No. 2: ‘‘ The same may be said of this.” Of No. 8: “Here 
I find the worst fault of all; for s83quev (seventh) appears to 
be substituted for rérgaroy (fourth), as it exists in all the copies 


of Homer which I have seen. Even if i8dque were the right 
reading, the line would have nothing to do Ve subject 


in question.” Finally, of No. 4 he writes : line also 
I am unable to find in Homer.” Not wishing to take soim- 
 egpe a matter on trust, we felt it a duty to go over every 
ine of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, and the several poems 
popularly attributed to Hesiod. The result has in all 
respects confirmed the accuracy of Mr Hughes. The lines 
numbered 1, 2, 4, and 6, which he was unable to find, we 
also have failed to detect. No. 5 undoubtedly refers to the 
7th of the month, not of the week, The passage occurs in 
Hesiod’s jueger (constituting the latter part of his *Eyya xa: - 
juepes), at the 770th and 771st lines. After the poet has 
stated that the 30th of the month is excellent for some opera- 
tions, which he describes, he introduces the line quoted a 

about the first, fourth, and seventh days being sacred, the 
last named “‘ because that on it Latona bore Apollo armed 


* We have not succeeded in obtaining the work of Valckenaer, which, as 
Mr Cox mentions, is not easily found; and we have failed to detect the 
. in which Richard Simon and Humphrey aragh in ode ona the ions. 

But we suspect that the author of the article Ari lus in Smith’s Cyclo- 
peedia of the Bible, means that all the three writers quoted were the 
authenticity of the Greek lines, but that Simon and Hody impeached the good 
faith of Clemens Alexandrinus, while Valckenaer, as we learn from Cox, at- 
tacked Aristobulus. 
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with a golden sword.” Then he goes on to tell what “both 
the eighth and ninth days of the month” are suitable for, 
and for what the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, &c. The 
grand old Puritan, Owen, with his usual candour and acumen, 
points out that it is the seventh day of the month, and not 
‘of the week, that is here declared to be sacred. Once more 
in regard to No. 8: In our copy of Homer, as in all which 
Mr Hughes consulted, rerparer, and not iSdouov, is the reading. 
The passage will be found in the Odyssey, Book V., line 262. 


Tsrgaror Jaap inv xa tw rersAsoro dravra 
ty 8 dea wiwarw wine’ amo noo di Kaduw. 


The rergaro refers to the fourth day, on which Ulysses had 
been engaged in launching the raft which was to bear him 
from the island of the goddess Calypso. Cowper's transla- 
tion quite conveys the sense. After saying of the raft, 


“ Then heaved her down with levers to the deep,” 
It is added— 


“ He finished all his work on the fourth day, 
And on the fifth, Cal , nymph divine, 
Dismissed him from her isle.” 

The seemingly wilful misapplication of one line, the 
change of an important word in another, coupled again with 
misapplication, and the citation of various passages which 
cannot now be found at all in the authors from which they 
are said to have been taken, concur in establishing a charge 
of bad faith against some ancient Sabbatic advocate. The 
delinquent is generally supposed to have been Aristobulus. 
He was a Jew and a peripatetic philosopher, resident at 
Alexandria in the early part of the second century B.c., and 
his object in citing the Greek poets was to shew that they 
had borrowed some of their knowledge from the Jews. 

Mr Hughes, in rejecting the citations of Aristobulus from 
Homer and Hesiod, is still inclined to think that the week was 
known to the former of those great epic poets, and instances 
the Odyssey, x. 80, p. 398, § 249 and o. 475, The references 
are not precise; and none of them assert that the seventh 
day was sacred. Besides the citations from Homer and 
Hesiod there were others which Clement attributed to 
Callimachus, and Eusebius to Linus. It is not decided who 
the Linus referred to was, or when he lived, or whether he 
ever existed at all. Callimachus is known to have been an 
Alexandrian grammarian, who, according to the writer in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, &c., had charge of the 
great Alexandrian library under Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
his successor from B.c. 260 to B.c. 240. The Septuagint, or 
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at least its earlier parts, had thus been translated just before 
he wrote, so that he might have borrowed his knowledge of 
the week from it, or from some of the Jews with whom 
Alexandria then swarmed. This renders any citations that 
may be made from his writings of no weight for our present 
inquiry, besides which the discovery of the bad faith of 
Aristobulus shakes confidence in any quotation of his which 
we cannot now verify. There seems to be nothing to 
turn the balance left in equilibrio. The keystone of the arch 
which was requisite to give support to the heathen evidence 
for a primeval Sabbath falls, and the structure it was de- 
signed to hold together, for the time at least, becomes a ruin. 
To sum up the evidence then on this part of the question. 
The early portion of Scripture affords clear proof that a 
Sabbath was instituted immediately after man’s creation. 
It has been thought also that unmistakeable traces of this 
early institution have been found in many lands. But the 
evidence from the heathen world has proved less conclusive 
than was once supposed. This is not to be wondered at— 
there was an antecedent grew! that it should be other- 
wise. But setting aside the heathen testimonies as uncer- 
tain, we must still, on Scripture grounds, unhesitatingly give 
a verdict in favour of a primitive Sabbath. 

The next point on which issue is joined, is as to the mean- 
ing of the word holy when applied to the day of rest. Cox 
and many others hold that it simply means separated, with- 
out there being any indication for what purpose. Thus, 
speaking of Gen. ii. 8, he says, “As to the meaning of the 
word translated ‘blessed,’ commentators are much at vari- 
ance. With respect, however, to that rendered ‘sanctified’ 
or ‘made holy’ (Kadesh), the most learned concur in re- 
garding it as here equivalent to set apart. Thus Calvin 
says: ‘ Kadesh, with the Hebrews, is to separate from the 
common number. God therefore sanctifies the seventh day, 
when he renders it illustrious, that by a om law it ma 
be distinguished from the rest’ (Com. on Gen. ii. 8). And 
Bishop Horsley observes : ‘‘ Set it apart is the true import of 
the word “hallowed it;”’ and again, ‘‘‘ He hallowed it,”— 
that is, God distinguished this particular day and set it 
apart from the rest’” (Sermons xxii. and xxiii. on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath), Cox, vol. i. pp. 2,3. Hence our author trans- 
lates the fourth commandment thus: ‘‘ Remember the rest- 
day, to set it apart. Six days shalt (or mayest) thou labour, 
and do all thy work: but the seventh day is a rest to 
Jehovah thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy male slave, nor thy 
female slave, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
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thy gates [t.¢., thy proselyte]: for in six days Jehovah made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day; wherefore Jehovah distinguished 
(made eminent) the Rest-day and set it apart.” It will be 
perceived that Mr Cox believes the word “7? holy, to mean 
simply separated, and that the object for which the separa- 
tion was made must be ascertained from other sources. If 
one leap to the conclusion that it was necessarily for a holy 
object, he makes an unwarranted assumption. We, on the 
contrary, think that the idea of holiness became so con- 
stantly connected with the word, whatever was the primary 
import, that the onus of proving that holiness was not in- 
volved in any particular onsen apart, rests on him who 
refuses to admit gl orga + is also worthy of remark, 
that the statement that set apart is the primary meaning of 
the word, is not universally conceded; and, as Mr Cox with 
his usual candour states, among the objectors to this view is 
the prince of German lexicographers Gesenius. That great 
authority makes physical Lparny the first or radical significa- 
tion of the verb “3? or “3P, and then adds quite a host of 


meanings differing from each other perhaps by a shade, but 
all involving the idea of moral purity or holiness.* i 
being so, it does seem scarcely safe to pene in any case 


on the absence of this signification. Making an induction 
of various passages fitted to throw light upon the subject, 
the result is that, Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy, means, observe it in such a way as to shew that you 
recognise in it that quality which was in the fast to which 
Joel summoned his countrymen at a time of peculiar 
calamity, Joel i. 14; in the censers used by Korah and his 
company, Num. xvi. 37, in Hebrew Bible xvii. 2; in Aaron 
and his sons when set apart to the sacerdotal office, Exod. 
xxix. 1; in the Israelites at mount Sinai, when prepared for 
the promulgation of the law; in the place where Moses was 
required to put off his shoes at the burning bush, Exod. 
iii. 5; and, with reverence be it spoken, in Him to whom 
adoration was addressed by the seraphim in the words, 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is 
full of his glory,” Isaiah vi. 8. We cannot therefore think 
that abstinence from work fulfilled the fourth command- 
ment, and this view is confirmed by the reflection that en- 
forced idleness would have had a bad rather than a good 





* The following are the senses he assigns to the verb above mentioned— 
1, purus or mundus fuit de puritate et munditia physica. 2. Sanctus, sacer 
fait. Niph Sanctus habitus est. Piel (the conjugation or voice used in Gen. 
ii. 8, and Exod. xx. 8), 1, sanctum habuit; 2, sanctum declaravit. Hith 
1, purgavit, mundavit; 2, sanctum, &c., prestitit; 8, celebratum est (festum). 
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moral tendency; it may therefore almost be assumed as 
axiomatic, that the rest was to be a means to an end rather 
than itself the end; in other words, that it was designed to 
afford time and opportunity for divine worship. That 
special service was suitable to the day was taught, as usual in 
that early period of the church's history, by symbol, in the 
pear Fy of the shew-bread each Sabbath, Lev. xxiv. 8; 
and the offering of two lambs instead of one at the morning 
and evening sacrifice, Num. xxviii. 8-10. 

The next point on which exception is taken to the views 
of our author or his friends is in a to the institution of 
the Lord’s day, with the authority or its observance. Two 
parties, in most respects antagonistic to each other, concur 
in opposing the opinion that the Lord’s day was instituted 
directly or indirectly by Jesus: philosophers like Mr Cox, 
who rest Sabbath obligation on natural law, and Anglican 
High Churthmen like Dr Hook, whose motive in contending 
against the Scripture authority for the day is, that they may 
drive people, in alarm for its preservation, into the arms of 
that yee Anglican or Romish, who constitute ‘‘the 
church ;” and are anxious that we should observe not only 


Sunday but a host of other days. As a specimen of the first 
view, we may instance Sir William Domvyille’s remark, 


quoted by Cox:—‘‘ The Sunday would be more generally 
and more religiously observed than it is, were the observance 
of it placed upon the secure ground of utility rather than on 
the debateable ground of Scripture authority,” i. 828. In 
regard to the second, or Anglican and Romish view, Dr Hook, 
as quoted by Mr Cox, says, ‘“‘The dedication of one day in 
seven as a day of bodily and mental rest, and to be a day of 
divine worship, is a principle of revealed religion; the church 
has decided that our seventh day of rest and worship shall 
be the first day of the week.” that the church claims 
a right to impose other days, even when there is wa godin 
princi le of revealed religion to suggest their establishment, 
is evident from another statement of his: ‘‘ For ifthe church 
has power to appoint one festival, it has power, of course, to 
appoint others,” Cox, ii. 871, 872. In opposition to these 
views, we maintain that the Lord’s day was instituted under 
the divine guidance of him whose name it bears. 

The first verse that seems logically to require notice is 
the well-known one in Heb. iv. 5, ‘There remaineth there- 
fore a rest (caCCarcues, i.e. Sabbath keeping) for the 

ple of God.” The reference appears to be to heaven. 

, a8 has been proved, there was a Sabbath-keeping for 
those who lived under the patriarchal period of the. church's 
history, if there was one under the Jewish dispensation, and 
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if there is one for the redeemed above, would it not ap 
like a want of symmetry in the divine plan if under the 
Christian dispensation there were no Sabbath? The ana- 
logy of the prior periods, and of that which is yet to come, 
is so strongly in favour of a Christian Sabbath, that we 
should have suspected its existence, even had there been no 
positive evidence of its institution; and much less will 
suffice than would have been required had the analogy fallen 
in the opposite direction. Six passages of the New Testa- 
ment, as is well known, constitute the direct proof on the 
subject :— 

1. ‘Then the same day at evening, being the first day of 
the week (r7j wij’ rv oa€Cdrw), when the doors were shut where 
the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus, and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace 
be unto you,” John xx. 19. 

2. “ And after eight days, again (uel’ juégas xed) his dis- 
ciples were within, and Thomas with them. Then came 
Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you,” John xx. 26. 

3. “‘ And when the day of Pentecost (ri juegay cig Teven- 
xooriis) was fully come, they were all with one accord in one 
place,” Acts ii. 1. 

4. “And we . . . came unto them to Troas in five days; 
where we abode seven days. And upon the first day of the 
week ('Ev 8: r7f wig raw oaCCdrwv), when the disciples came to- 
} aes to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to 

epart on the morrow, and continued his speech till mid- 
night,” Acts xx. 6, 7. 

5. ‘Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I 
have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week (xara uiav oaCCéraw) let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I come,” 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 

6. “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day” (é ry xugixy 
nuton), Rev. i. 10. 

To these some add a seventh passage: ‘‘ Pray that your 
flight be not in winter nor on the Sabbath day” ([#| cuCCdrw), 
Matt. xxiv. 20. We do not think this last verse relevant to 
the subject in hand. Almost every one of the early churches 
consisted, as is well known, of a Jewish and a Gentile ele- 
ment. Those who had been converted from Judaism were 
permitted to observe the seventh day provided they did not 
impose it on their Gentile brethren. Thus they seem to 
have kept two days sacred, the seventh and the first, while 
the Gentile Christians observed the first only. Such confu- 
sion would have arisen, had the two portions of time now 
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indicated been called by the same name, that we think it 
was not till the mass, or at least a large number of the 
Jewish proselytes, becoming soured in temper, and heretical 
in doctrine, had withdrawn from the church and consti- 
tuted themselves into the Ebionite sect, and those who 
remained behind had lost their distinctive peculiarities, that 
the same name could be applied to the two days. Hence 
the passage in Matthew seems to mean: Pray that your 
flight be not in winter, or you will have great hardships to 
endure. So will you have if you flee on the Sabbath day, 
when the people of the districts through which you have 

pass, believing you to be committing sin in travelling on 
that day, will throw many obstacles in the way of your pro- 
gress. Therefore pray that you may not have to flee on that 
day. This would well agree with the next verse, ‘ For there 
shall be great tribulation.” Of the six relevant passages the 
first, if it stood alone, would be of little if any weight, since 
we should naturally expect the disciples to meet together for 
deliberation on the evening of a day marked by such excite- 
ment as that of Christ’s resurrection. But if the phrase, 
after eight days, means that day week, the first pent? 
gathers considerable force ; and the two together induce the 


suspicion that the Christians had begun to look on the first 


rather than on the seventh day of the week as sacred. And 
the expression, sé’ jmégas éxra, does really seem to mean 
after the lapse of a week. We speak familiarly of this da 
eight days. Nor is the colloquialism confined to England, 
it exists also in India; for example, in the modern Mah- 
ratta, which, in many respects, closely approximates to the 
Sanscrit—that parent of tongues—the word for a week is 
Athwwuda, from Gth, eight, nearly the same as in broad 
Scotch. And when a Mahratta is asked how he can reckon 
up eight days when there appear to be but seven, he replies, 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, thus reckoning the first day twice; as in 
music, with but seven notes, it is yet customary to speak of 
octaves. On the first day of the second week, then, the dis- 
ciples appest again to have met together. 

From Leviticus xxiii. 11, compared with v. 1, 8, we learn 
that on ‘‘ the morrow after the Sabbath,” which constituted 
the last of the days of unleavened bread, a sheaf obtained 
from the first ripe grain was to be waved by the priest 
before the Lord. Then it is said, ‘‘ And ye shall count unto 
you from the morrow after the Sabbath, from the day that 
ye brought the sheaf of the wave offering: seven Sabbaths 
shall be complete. Even unto the morrow after the seventh 
Sabbath shall ye number fifty days; and ye shall offer a 
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new meat offering unto the Lord,” Lev. xxiii. 16. That 


the day after the seventh Sabbath was not to be complete 


before the feast, which unlike the others lasted only a day, 
commenced, may be inferred from a careful examination of 
these verses, and this view is confirmed in the most satis- 
factory manner by the name pentecost, fiftieth, given to the 
festival. In this case it fell on the day commemorative of 
the resurrection, and again, as on former occasions, not as 
anticipating any remarkable occurrence, but apparently 
because the ordinary time for public worship hed come, 
‘‘They were all with one accord in one place.” No. 4 
conveys the idea that Paul had waited for the first day of 
the week as that on which the disciples were wont statedly 
to assemble for worship, and, at least on this occasion, if 
not as part of their usual service, to break bread, that is, 
apparently, to celebrate the communion. From the fifth 
passage it may be inferred that the first day of the week 
made an interruption in the worldly occupation of the Chris- 
tian merchants and others, so that it was an appropriate 
time for them to transfer from their common stock, toa 
special fund kept beside them, such a sum as they thought 
they could afford for religious purposes. Finally, on the 
supposition that by the Lord’s day we are to understand the 
first of the week, John was pre-eminently in the Spirit on 
that day. Some, however, doubt the identification here 
assumed. To us no uncertainty seems to rest upon the 


matter. In most cases where the term Lord is used in the © 


New Testament, it obviously means Christ. The day then is 
the day of Christ. The day of his birth is unknown. Nor 
perhaps can that of his ascension be fixed down with rigor- 
ous accuracy. Friday the day of his death seems not to 
have been marked by special observance till a later period. 
The destruction of Jerusalem, or the coming of Jesus to 
judgment, to one or other or both of which the term day of 
the Lord is not unfrequently applied, seems quite excluded 
by the nature of the case; and nothing remains but to take 
the words in the sense that most Christians do, that which 
is thus expressed by Mr Cox, ‘‘ I was in the Spirit,” i. e. under 
the influence of the Spirit on the first day of the week. The 
other meanings which he mentions as held by various 
persons, are, Ist, in spirit, i.¢., in imagination, I was 
present at the day of ju nt;” ‘‘I had a vision of the da 
of the Lord;” 2, ‘“‘the gospel era;” and 8, “the Jewis 
Sabbath.” (!) 

It is now needful to adduce the three passages which in 
the opinion of some more than outweigh the evidence afforded 
by the six or seven just cited. They are, Rom. xiv. 56, 6, 
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with the context, “One man esteemeth one day above 
another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not 
the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it :” Gal. iv. 9, 10, 
11, “But now, after ye have known God, or rather are 
known of him, how turn ye again to the weak and ‘beggarly 
elements whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye 
observe days, and months, and times, and years. I am 
afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in vain :” 
Col. ii. 16 17, ‘‘ Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat 
or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new 
moon, or the Sabbath days (4 caCCarw), which are a shadow 
of things to come; but the body is of Christ.” Mr Cox 
assents to the principle that the term Sabbath in the New 
Testament never means the Christian but always the Jewish 
sacred day; this then at once puts out of court the passage 
in Colossians. The other two are, however, formidable, as 
seeming to imply that the observance of the Lord’s day was 
optional, nay more, that it was those who were strong in 
Christ, and Paul among the number, who set it aside; and 
hence, that to keep it was an indication of weakness. Those 
who consider these passages to inculcate that all observance 
of sacred days was abolished by Christ onenen their position 
also by bringing forward various texts which appear to imply 
that the whole Mosaic law, including the Seasons, has 
been swept away, and that only the precepts given forth by 
Jesus are binding now. Before bringing any of these for- 
ward, it will tend to narrow the limits of controversy on the 
subject, if it be pointed out how far we are prepared to go 
in admitting the abrogation of the Mosaic law. If all the 
Old Testament passages bearing on the subject be brought 
together, it will be found how frequently the Sinaitic legisla- 
tion is described, not by a single word, but by several 
coupled together, as if to suggest that it was not of a homo- 
geneous character. It is described as statutes and command- 
ments, Deut. iv. 40, &c.; or testimonies, statutes, and 
judgments, Deut. iv. 45, &c.; or commandments, statutes, 
and judgments, Deut. v. 31, &c.; or charge, statutes, judg- 
ments, and commandments, Deut, xi. 1, &. It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that the inspired writers meant to con- 
vey the idea that the legislation at Sinai might be resolved 
into several codes. We believe that there were three, all 
differing in their predestined term of endurance. The 
ceremonial law is universally admitted to have fulfilled its 
function when Christ made his atoning sacrifice. The 
ordinary civil and criminal code of the Jews required to be 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVI. Z 
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adapted, like the corresponding laws in other countries, to 
the exact state of intellectual and moral development which 
the Hebrew nation had reached at the time of its promulga- 
tion, and necessarily became, in some particulars, antiquated 
whenever they rose above that position. It is only in regard 
to the moral law, as summed up in the decalogue, that any 
dispute exists. It in several respects stood on a different 
footing from the remaining parts of the Mosaic law. While 
the other precepts were given to the people through the 
instrumentality of Moses, it was proclaimed from the top of 
Sinai by the voice of Jehovah himself, amid lightning, and 
thunder, and tempest, and every accompaniment fitted to 
inspire awe. While the other precepts were committed to 
whatever materials were then used for writing on, skins of 
animals perhaps, and were preserved, no one knows where, 
the decalogue was traced by the finger of God on two tables 
of stone, cut doubtless from the enduring granite of the 
mountain peak, and then laid up in the ark of the covenant 
in the holiest part of the tabernacle. Any arguments, 
therefore, brought forward to shew that the Divine Redeemer 
or the apostles made light of the ceremonial law, or of the 
civil and criminal code, are irrelevant to the point at issue. 
When, for example, Jesus condemns the facilities for divorce 
which existed in his times, and answered a question on the 
subject by saying, ‘‘ Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you to put away your wives: but from the 
beginning it was not so,” Matt. xix. 8; he virtually enunci- 
ates the principle here contended for, in regard to the civil 
and criminal code. When again the inspired writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews argues that the sacrifices offered 
under the old economy, were in their very nature but 
shadows of good things to come, and therefore unnecessary 
after Christ had completed his expiatory offering (chap. x.), 
he gives warrant for what has been stated regarding the 
ceremonial law, It is only in respect to the decalogue that 
any contention arises. Those who regard it as abolished 
point to such parts of Scripture as John i. 17, Rom. vii. &c., 
in which it seems to be taught that Jesus virtually super- 
seded the law, substituting grace, or grace and truth, in its 
stead. They hence say that no distinction being drawn 
between the moral and the other parts of the Mosaic code, 
all may be held as abrogated. To our apprehension, the 
strongest passage that can be adduced by those who look at 
the subject from the point of view now described, is that in 
2 Cor. iii. 7, ‘‘ But if the ministration of death written and 
engraven on stones was glorious,” and then ver. 11, “ For if 
that which was done away was glorious,” &c. 
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What is formidable in this passage, is a certain concatena- 
tion between the two clauses printed in italics, as if that part 
of the law which was written and engraven in stones—in other 
words, the decalogue—was done away. If there were no pas- 
sages bearing on the subject but the two found respectively 
in Romans and Galatians, apparently contending against 
the observance of days, and this which seems to teach the 
abrogation of the ten commandments, we think that those 
who look at the subject of Sabbath observance from the 
standpoint now described, would have proved what they 
allege. But there are texts which seem as decisively to 
teach the opposite doctrine. In Ephes, vi. 2, 8, these words 
occur, “‘ Honour thy father and mother (which is the first 
commandment with promise), that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth.” Which is the, not 
which was the, first commandment with promise. This 
looks like a code of law still in force; in short, the argument 
founded on the tense of the verb is of the same nature as 
that to which our divine Lord himself lent his sanction in 
reasoning against the Sadducees (Mat. xxii. 81, 32). But 
what is still more decisive of the meaning is, that the 
Ephesians were encouraged to filial obedience by a promise, 
manifestly that of the fifth commandment, but divested of 
all that was local or temporary. This last principle, it may 
be remarked in passing, is analogous to that involved in the 
change from the seventh to the first day. To the same 
effect are the words of James, ‘‘ For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all, For he that said, Do not commit adultery, said also, 
Do not kill. Now, if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law,” James ii. 
10,11. Can we suppose all this spoken of an abrogated 
code? Then, again, it is of importance to note that Jesus 
seemed to treat the decalogue in a very different way 
from what he did the rest of the Mosaic regulation. His 

rinciple was, ‘“‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
aw or the prophets: I am come not to destroy, but to falfil. 
For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one 
= or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
fulfilled,” Mat. v.17, 18. It is difficult to conceive how 
the moral law could at any future period be fulfilled to such 
an extent that it might be abolished. In conformity with 
the principle laid down, he dealt at once with the several 
rts of the Mosaic code in a different manner. Comment- 
ing on the sixth and seventh commandments, he shewed their 
exceeding breadth (ver. 21-32), while, in speaking of the 
law of oaths (ver. 88-87), and still more decisively, in freat- 
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ing of that which sanctioned retaliation, he propounded 
higher rules of conduct (ver. 38-48). Selecting two grand 
principles, hid amid a multitude of less important precepts in 
the Mosaic code (Deut. vi. 5 and Lev. xix. 18), and extending 
the meaning of the latter of them, he gave a summary of 
the two tables of the decalogue, Mat. xxii. 84-40, Mark xii. 
28-31, while he said of the Sabbath itself that it was made for 
man, (it is to be observed, not for the Jews, but for man). 
These, then, are two classes of passages which require to be 
harmonised. If we adopt the view of those against whom we 
are now contending, we must ignore one series, and confine 
our attention to the other. But this is not a satisfactory 
way of solving the difficulty. So far as is possible, force 
must be given to both classes of statements, and this can be 
done only by supposing the decalogue still binding, in which 
case, in Paul’s precepts against the observance of days, it 
must be assumed that he tacitly excepted the sacred day, as 
already provided for in the fourth commandment, and that 
the paragraph in 2 Cor. iii., which is partly argumentative, 
and partly rhetorical, and therefore peculiarly liable to be 
misinterpreted, does not really imply the abolition of the 
moral law, but merely asserts that it is written no longer 
now on tables of stone, but on the fleshly tables of Christian 
hearts (ver. 3), which is the real scope of the apostle’s argu- 
ment in the chapter from which the words are taken. The 
balance seems to turn against the view held by the high 
church and philosophic parties. 

With the policy of the former, indeed, short work may. be 
made. We entertain the most heartfelt belief in that doc- 
trine of the Westminster Confession of Faith, which teaches, 
‘that God alone is Lord of the conscience, and has left it 
free from the doctrines and commandments of men,” &c. 
If Paul would not be judged with respect to holidays, or 
new moons, or (the Jewish) Sabbath days, we, after his ex- 
ample, object to have censorious verdicts passed on us in 
regard to Good Friday, or Christmas, or Ash-Wednesday, or 
the feast, fast, or vigil of this or that evangelist or saint. 
And we should feel 5 ag: free in regard to Sunday, if it 
were simply ordained by “the church.” The objection to 
the philosophic view is this, that a day resting merely on 
utility, would, in our opinion, lose all its binding authority 
on the conscience. It would be observed when convenient, 
and only then. While all would do their best to take suit- 
able rest or recreation some time or other, it would be diffi- 
cult to obtain such concert in regard to the seasons of repose 
as might leave the greater part of the population free to 
atterfd divine worship. The generality of men, we fear, 
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would “‘ forsake the assembling of themselves together, as 
the manner of some is;” and though museums, crystal 
— scientific lectures, and other schemes designed to 
nefit the masses—all, so far as they go, teaching truth, 
and therefore = to religion—might tend to diffuse light 
in regard to the Creator and his works; still the complaint 
of the prophet might be brought against them all—‘‘ They 
have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly.” 
The barrier they would raise against the inroads of evil, 
would, we fear, be but feeble; and, despite their influence, 
irreligion, with its invariable concomitant immorality, would 
roll like a flood over the land. R. H. 
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The Elements of Geology; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Cnantes 
Lyett, Bart., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. London, 1865, 

The Student's Manual of Geology. By J. Beers Juxes, M.A., F.RS, 


Edinburgh, 1862. 
io of Geology. By the Rev. Samvgn Haventon, M.D.,F.R.S. London, 
The Geological Magazine. Edited by Henry Woonwaro, F.G.8. London 
ieee : 


Reports on the Geology of Canada. By Sir Wu. Locayn. Montreal, 1864. 
The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. London, 1864-65. 
On the Archeopteryx of Von Meyer, with a Description of the Fossil Remains 
a a Long-tailed species from Solenhofen. By Professor Owen, F.R.S. 
hilosophical Transactions, 1863. 


HE working-bee that gathers, as it flits from flower to 
flower, its burden of pollen and sweet juices, is the 
same that afterwards, in the hive, elaborates, by its strange 
and mysterious chemistry, the wax it deposits on the grow- 
ing walls of the honeycomb. Each worker retains his col- 
lected materials until he places them in their proper posi- 
tion as a part of the common home. No master spirit 
superintends the work, no superior class prepare the col- 
lected materials or arrange them according to a settled plan. 
The raw material is not parted with until its collector places 
it in its final destination as a part of that wondrously 
beautiful and mathematically accurate structure which has 
been an astonishment to man in every age. Civilised man 
does not thus work. The highest advancement in civilisa- 
tion is characterised by the greatest division and distribution 
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in labour. In house architecture, at the one end of the 
scale is the rude savage who collects and prepares his 
materials, and erects his simple dwelling with his own 
hands; at the other, is that state of things where it would 
be impossible to trace the history of the various materials, 
but where the products of innumerable heads and hands are 
collected and arranged, each receiving its proper place, and 
all together forming the perfect mansion under the direction 
of the master builder, and according to the plan of the 
superintending architect. So also is it with human 
science. The greatest mind has never been able to educe 
from itself a science fair and perfect in its proportions, and 
complete in its details. There are here many workers of 
different grades—the humble quarryman, the more intelli- 
gent stone-cutter, the artistic carver,—all preparing the 
materials for some master mind to erect into a more or less 
perfect science. Ages often elapse before the rude block is 
prepared for its place in the structure, and many hands, at 
different intervals, contribute to give to it its perfect form. 
The work of combining is also one of progress. No stone 
can occupy its true place until the knowledge of the science 
is perfect; and until then different estimates will be enter- 
tained as to its exact position and relative importance. 
This is true of geology. Unlike most other departments of 
human knowledge, however, we require not to grope into a 
dim and uncertain antiquity for those who laid the founda- 
tions of the science. It is not long since the first rough 
block was hewn which now, somewhat more shapely, forms 
the foundation stone of the modern science of geology. 
Gradually the materials have been gathering. The import- 
ance of the different parts has been variously estimated. 
The expounders of facts and the authors of theories have 
unduly elevated their own notions, placing them in promi- 
nent positions, and making the. superstructure too much 
depend on them. Their opponents or successors, with ad- 
ditional light, proud also of their own handiwork, and under- 
estimating the labours of others, have unceremoniously torn 
down the fabric and built one little better in its place. The 
history of the progress of geology exhibits the most striking 
example of the blinding influence of Bacon’s idola that can 
be conceived. Every stage in that progress is characterised 
by the prominence of some fact, which, while it has set aside 
serious error, has led astray in another direction from the 
undue importance its interpreter has given to it. 

Gevlogy is and always must be an imperfect science. 
Though every foot of the solid structure of the earth’s crust 
were turned over, and its structure and contents known, yet 
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much would be wanting to complete the history of the origin 
of our world, and the various duaeges through which it has 
passed. Many breaks occur in the series of rocks. De- 
position of strata takes place to any great extent only under 
water. There is every reason to believe that the earth 
has always contained dry-land surfaces as well as ocean; 
that is, exposed regions which by their disintegration have 
ever been yielding materials for the formation of strata 
under the water. No indication of the lapse of time could 
be recorded upon the portions that existed as dry land. The 
re-arranged sediment at the bottom of the surrounding seas 
would, however, if they told nothing more, at least record a 
"sea of time greater or less according to their extent, 

hus, to take an example, between the Bunter and Keuper 
strata there is a true stratigraphical break, but so difficult is 
it to make out, that, until within the last few years the 
sandy beds at the base of the New Red marl were con- 
sidered part of the Bunter sandstone. Indeed, it is only in 
one ney in a cutting on the St Helen’s railway, near 
Ormskirk, that anything like actual unconformity has been 
observed, and even there the appearances are scarcely more 
marked than in many a large case of false bedding, where 
an upper bed lies on the edges of the oblique lamination 
below. Yet between these formations there is, in England, 
& gap represented on the continent by two important sets of 
strata, the Muschelkalk and St Cassian beds, containing two 
great assemblages of fossils perfectly distinct from each other. 
No one could have dreamed of this from an examination of the 
Bunter and Keuper strata in England. The upturned edges 
of the Keuper beds probably represent a dry-land surface, ex- 
isting at the time when the German beds were being deposited, 
and from which in part thedisintegrated materials that formed 
them were obtained ; and the length of time during which the 
exposed surface existed can be estimated only by an exami- 
nation of the Muschelkalk and St Cassian beds, which in a 
complete theoretical section would fill up the gap in the 
English strata. Such ga sare frequent. Professor Ramsay 
has shewn that in the sleesels epoch, between the Lauren- 
tian gneiss and the Permian beds, there are ten such 
physical breaks or unconformities; and that each of them is 
accompanied by a sudden and remarkable change of fossils, 
sometimes in the genera and always in the species. These 
breaks in the geological series of formations, or in other 
words, in the running records of palwozoic time, are con- 
sidered by him to be of great importance. He believes that 
they represent a much greater interval of time than that to 
which all the existing paleozoic formations of Great Britain 
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bear witness. A gap, then, indicated by a slight unconfor- 
mability in the stratification, may represent a period, as 
long as that recorded by both the inferior and superior beds, 
and consequently a hiatus, the materials for the filling up 
of which must be sought elsewhere, and probably exist only 
in positions inaccessible to man. 

ut in addition to these actual breaks in the rocky tablets 
of the earth, another circumstance prevents the possibility 
of geology becoming a perfect science. There must, from 
the very nature of things, be but a small proportion of the 
various living things which, at any former geological period, 
peopled the earth, preserved in its rocky strata. The com- 
position of the bodies of some animals and many plants, 
the innumerable accidents to which the living organism is 
liable, as well as the rare combination of circumstances 
suited to their conservation in the mud or sand, combine to 
make paleontology at its best but a fragmentary science. 
The existing fauna and flora of Britain, as far as they are 
being preserved in beds now forming, are to be found chiefly 
in the mud deposits of the ocean surrounding our island 
home. We know the full extent of the living inhabitants, 
animal and vegetable, and from the dredgings of Forbes and 
M‘Andrew in 1850, we can form some idea of the extent to 
which they are being deposited in the bed of the ocean. 
From the Isle of Portland to the Land’s End, and thence to 
Shetland, one hundred and fifty dredgings were made by 
these naturalists at different distances from the shore, some 
a quarter of a mile, others forty miles distant, and the 
members of the various organic bodies which were brought 
up were carefully recorded and tabulated. The result 
shewed, that while the remains of marine radiates, molluscs, 
and articulates were very numerous both in species and 
individuals, the only instances of vertebrate animals con- 
sisted of a few ear-bones and two or three vertebre of fish ; 
in all, not above six relics. If these were the only materials 
we had on which to form an estimate of the living animals 
of Great Britain, it is evident that it would be greatly de- 
fective and thoroughly erroneous. But the great proportion 
of the hard sedimentary rocks which form the earth’s crust 
have been formed under similar conditions as the sand and 
mud deposits around our shores, and there is no ground for 
believing that a larger proportion of organic beings would 
be preserved in former times than now. The extent also to 
which we are acquainted with the various formations of the 
earth’s crust, taking them altogether, is not equal to the 
knowledge that Forbes and M‘Andrew acquired of the sedi- 
mentary deposits in the Atlantic around the British coast. 
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The contained fossils consequently exhibit a very defective 
idea of the extent and nature of the inhabitants of any par- 
ticular geological period, and much more so the few of. them 
that man by industry or accident gets acquainted with. 

The rocky series, as well as their organic contents, thus 
exist in so fragmentary a condition, that geology must always 
be an imperfect science, even though it were possible to 
examine all the rocks, and get acquainted with every fossil. 
Theories and hypotheses must necessarily be associated with 
observed facts, and enter into every geological scheme. Thus 
play is afforded for the personal, and where that exists in 
any inquiry, true science suffers. The shortest sketch of its 
history will shew how unfortunately true this is of the science 
of geology. 

The first attempt at a classification of the different con- 
stituents of the earth’s crust, according to their relative 
ages, was made by Linneus in his “‘ Systema Nature.” He 
had observed, in his native country, five different groups of 
strata, and these he considered as characteristic of the rocks 
of the whole world. Limited to Sweden, his classification 
is characterised by that acute and accurate observation, and 
comprehensive grasp of the facts, which distinguished this 
great man. But Sweden is singularly unfitted to supply a 
type-series of the earth’s strata. Its stratified rocks are all 
palwozoic, and with these are associated intruded and over- 
lying igneous rocks. Werner, having a richer and more 
varied region to help him, carried out the idea of Linnzus, 
and gave the world a more perfect system, but based on the 
erroneous notion that all the rocks were precipitated from 
water, and arranged around the earth in concentric layers, 
and that the different varieties of granite, trap, sandstone, 
clay, &c., were segregated, while they were still held in the 
common water menstruum. The examination of the crust 
of the earth in Scotland, where there are many instances of 
the occurrence of igneous rocks, led Hutton to correct some 
of the errors in the Wernerian classification, but in limiting 
the action of water, he greatly over-estimated that of fire. 
Geologists ranged themselves under one or other of these 
great masters, and so fierce was the er tty ooo 
raged between the Plutonists and the Neptunians, that they 
both overlooked the important discovery made by William 
Smith, the real founder of modern eology. In construct- 
ing a canal in the centre of England, is attention was 
directed to the fossils contained in the Oolite and Lias 
through which he was cutting, and he discovered that each 
bed had peculiar organisms, by which he was able to detect 
it wherever it made its appearance. He extended his local 
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observation to the rocks of the earth, believing that where- 
ever the same bed occurred, the same fossils would be found 
in it. He published his views in his well known work, 
‘* Strata Identified by Organised Fossils,” in 1817. When 
a little calm permitted the opposed Wernerians and Hut- 
tonians to see the importance of Smith’s discovery, it was 
rescued from its obscurity, but only to share the fate of 
previous observations, and obtain a one-sided and undue 
importance. The brilliant palsontological discoveries of 
Cuvier added strength to this new direction that the science 
had taken. The most absurd and fantastic opinions had 
generally prevailed respecting fossils found imbedded in 
rocks. More or less accurate estimates of their true nature 
had occasionally been published, both on the Continent and 
in Britain, as in the works of the almost forgotten antiquary 
and naturalist, E. Lhwyd of Oxford, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and near its close in ‘‘ The History of 
Rutherglen,” by the still less known Presbyterian preacher 
of the gospel, David Ure. These, and similar efforts to dis- 
pel the prevailing darkness were, however, without effect, 
until the discoveries of Smith were supported by the at- 
tractive new science of paleontology. The important 
labours of Cuvier and others in zoology, and of Brongniart, 
Witham, and others in botany, opened up a new field of in- 
vestigation to the naturalist and geologist. The origin, 
composition, and structure of rocks, and their relations 
oe as rocks, were entirely overlooked, and fossils were 
made the one subject of inquiry. Everything now depended 
upon organic remains. A new system of nomenclature, 
based upon the prevailing theory, was introduced. The 
rocks were azoic, palwozoic, or neozoic. Lyell carried this 
one-sided method to the very extreme in his classification 
of the Tertiary strata. Every attempt to give to these 
deposits a systematic arrangement had failed, from the 
broken and isolated condition in which they exist. Entirely 
neglecting the physical structure of the deposits, and even 
overlooking the character of the contained fossils, he at- 
tended only to the numerical proportion of recent species in 
the different rocks. Asa result, we find beds whose physical 
conditions shew that they were formed on an ice-covered 
continent, placed in the same division with those deposited 
in tropical or sub-tropical seas, and beds containing species 
now inhabiting the arctic ocean grouped with others in which 
are found species now living in Indian seas, because the 
proportion of recent to extinct forms among the boreal 
species is the same as among the tropical species. 
Generalisations based on a limited and one-sided series 
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of facts, are often of great value in the growth of a science, 
but from their nature, they must be short-lived. The present 
system of mineralogy, founded on the composition, structure, 
and form of minerals, has risen out of the temporary systems 
which preceded it: of Mohs, based on external characters ; 
of Hauy, on crystallography ; of Berzelius, on chemical 
composition,—each of which did good service to the science 
in its day. In botany, the artificial systems of Rivinus and 
Tournefort, depending on the formation of the corolla, of 
Ray on the fruit, of y Panton on the calyx and corolla, and 
of Linneus on the stamens and pistils, all served the science 
for a time, and at last gave whatever was important in them 
to form that natural system of which Linneus himself 
sketched the outline, though it was established by Jussieu, 
and elaborated by Brown, De Candolle; and others. The 
science of geology has not passed through its early life 
of artificial systems, and there is yet much to learn, and 
much also to unlearn, before a truly natural system is 
formed whereby to arrange the materials of the earth’s 
crust, 

It is in the light that the history and — position of 
geology throws on it, that the opposition by many geologists 
to the statements of the Bible ought to be viewed. This 
— is not peculiar to our day, but is a development 
of that unbelief common to fallen human nature, which 
has found, and still finds in the imperfect and artificial 
condition of the science, materials peculiarly fitted for its 
use. The history of geology supplies numerous examples 
of such enemies of the word of God denouncing un- 
measuredly its errors; but as the science progressed, the 
imperfect and erroneous data on which their objections were 
based became apparent, and the objections themselves dis- 
appeared. So shall it be with the objections of the present 
day, which have a show of science inthem. A few years, and 
the new and accumulating facts of geology will consign them, 
like their predecessors, to utter forgetfulness. It is pseudo- 
science, and not true science, which opposes itself to the 
Bible. Man will not, or cannot, distinguish between the 
facts of nature or revelation, and his. interpretation of and 
deductions from them. Apart from a created mind, the 
word and works of the Almighty are pure and absolute 
truths ; it is only when they ae through the mind of man 
that error creeps in. He is beset with so many idola that 
to be an interpreter, and nothing more, is his hardest work. 
The simplest phenomena present a different story to different 
observers. the same layer which to Mr Geikie is undoubt- 


edly an estuary silt deposit, and full of the story of Scot- 
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land’s latest geological changes,* is to Mr Carruthers only 
the recently scattered remains of a rubbish heap with its 
fragments of pottery, tobacco pipes, and cinders.f Educa- 
tion, habits, and opinions influence the interpreter, and man 
will never be completely free from them until he knows even 
as he is known. 

The natrative of creation in the opening verses of the 
Scriptures is that which suggests the greatest difficulty to 
the defender of the plenary inspiration of the Word, and 
supplies as well to the enemy of the Bible what he believes 
to be its weakest point. To those whose minds will not rest 
short of a reconciliation between the two narratives, it should 
be sufficient that schemes of reconciliation, with fair argu- 
ments in support of them, have been published, which are 
satisfactory to men who are amongst the most devoted and 
the most successful students of geology. But we are con- 
vinced that in the present imperfect and transitional state 
of the science, geologists are not in a position to co-relate , 
the two records,—that of the revealed word with that of the 
rocks. Every year is adding facts to the science, and these 
cannot be inserted in their places, like so many words in a 
vocabulary, without affecting what already exists, but they 
necessarily modify, or overturn, the generalisations, opinions, 
and theories which are received as part of the science. We 
have already shewn that geology must always be from its 
nature imperfect. At the best, the geologist must exercise 
the greatest caution in generalisations, for wherever the 
data are imperfect, the basis for satisfactory generalisation 
is wanting. Much more cautious should he be now. The 
sacred narrative is complete. It has remained unaltered for 
thousands of years, and though improved exegetical know- 
ledge may enable us better to understand it, and further dis- 
coveries may assist us in attaching to its different portions 
their precise scientific meaning, no addition to the record 
itself can be made. The geologist who sets his science 
against it is presenting opinions which the discoveries of 
to-morrow may overturn. One has a right to demand that 
the opponent of the Bible, as much as the Christian apolo- 
gist, should have a sure and permanent basis for his argu- 
ment. Geology cannot now, nor for years, perhaps ages to 
come, supply this. 

The glance we have taken at the history of the science is 
sufficient to bear us out in our position, but it will be still 
more apparent if we look at the recent progress geology has 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 1861, p. 218. 
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made, and consider the changes which the discoveries of a 
few years have wrought in the science. 

e most important recent discovery is that which almost 
doubles the entire thickness of the fossiliferous strata, and 
carries life through the whole of the hitherto designated 
azoic rocks. But to understand the importance of this dis- 
covery, we must recall the opinion as to the earliest strati- 
fied rocks that has been, till very lately, universally received. 
It has been maintained that as soon as the temperature of 
our globe was so far reduced as to permit water to rest on its 
surface, the uniform granite of which it was composed was 
ee abraded, and formed the earliest stratified rocks. 

hese were deposited in a sea the temperature of which was 
too great to support animal life, and consequently during all 
this early period, in which more than nine miles in thickness 
of strata were deposited, nothing existed on the globe. The 
rocks of this period were consequently called azoic; and from 
the supposed remarkable conditions under which they were 
formed, their resting on the fundamental granite, and the 
changes they have undergone during the long period since 
their formation, they are much altered, so as to be known as 
the metamorphic rocks. To this group were referred the 
granitoid rocks, which compose nearly the whole of the north 
of Scotland, between a line drawn from Stonehaven on the 
east to Helensburgh on the west, and the Old Red Sandstone 
measures of Caithness. Professor Haughton, in his recently 
published ‘‘ Manual,” says regarding them: “The azoic rocks, 
during whose deposition no organic life existed on the globe, 
have an interest only for the mineralogist, for the chemist, and 
for the student of physics and of forces applied to the deposi- 
tion of these rocks ;” and Sir Charles Lyell, in the edition of 
his “Elements of Geology” published last year, says that they 
‘‘ are wholly devoid of organic remains.” The universal be- 
lief, then, has been that below the fossiliferous strata there 
existed a great thickness of metamorphic rocks, deposited at 
a time when no organism existed on the earth, and resting 
on the primeval granite, a rock formed by the cooling of the 
molten mass which was the earlier condition of the globe. 
The first step towards doubting this position was made 
not many years ago by the physicist, who, from the nature 
of the crystals of which granite is composed, the order of 
their crystallisation, and the phenomena connected with the 
cavities in their interior, doubted that granite could be a 
rock cooled from a state of fusion by heat. The field geolo- 
gist next found that at least some granites were interstra- 
tified with altered limestones, a rock which has always been. 
considered a true sedimentary deposit ; and that such inter- 
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stratification occurred under circumstances in which it was 
impossible that the granite could have been intruded. The 
most important step, however, was made by the Govern- 
ment surveyors in Canada. The whole of this region is 
composed of Palmozoic rocks, covered more or less with drift 
deposits. The Tertiary and Secondary strata, which occupy 
so much of the surface of England, and occur in isolated 
patches among the older rocks in Scotland, are unknown in 
Canada. Below the Carboniferous, Old Red Sandstone, and 
Silurian measures, there exists there an enormous thickness 
of metamorphic rocks, the bedding of which had enabled Sir 
Wm. Logan, the Director-General of the survey, to arrange 
them into three groups. The uppermost consists of 18,000 
feet of quartzites, chlorite schists, clay slates, marbles, and 
bedded greenstones, to which the name of the Huronian 
Formation was given. This rests on 10,000 feet of rocks 
of Labrador felspar, and hypersthene, with gneiss and crys- 
talline limestone known as the Upper Laurentian series; 
and these have been deposited on the upturned and worn 
edges of a still lower and older group of gneiss, quartzite, 
conglomerate, and marble, crumpled and crystalline, con- 
verted here and there into granite, and traversed by intrusive 
syenites and greenstones. This has been designated the 
Lower Laurentian Formation; it attains a thickness of at 
least 20,000 feet, Structurally, this immense thickness of 
more than nine miles of rocks would be referred, as regards 
the granites, to the fundamental rock which, according to 
Lyell’s ‘“‘Manual,” ‘‘has been formed at considerable depths 
in the earth, and has cooled and crystallised slowly under 
great pressure,” while the altered rocks that form the great 
mass of the strata would be “‘ hypogene formations wholl 

devoid of organic remains.” And so they were considered, 
until very recently, when it was discovered that the whole 
are truly sedimentary strata, derived from still older rocks, 
and greatly altered by such agents as lateral pressure, heat, 
electricity, and the like, subsequent to their deposition, so 
that limestones have become marbles, coal has been purified 
into anthracite and graphite, sands changed into quartzites, 
clays and muds into slates and schists, and even gneiss and 
granite have come out of the moist strata after a longer con- 
tinued or more intense process of pressure and change, by 
which all the former structure is lost, though the original 
elements remain, the silica and alumina, with their asso- 
ciated alkalies and metals, being re-arranged in crystalline 
and often gem-like forms. The discovery of fossils in the 
Lower Laurentian strata conclusively establishes this view 
of their origin. It had been known for some time that large 
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masses of obscure coral-like bodies existed in limestone beds 
near the base of these measures. No definite structure was 
r ised in them, but from the different mineral matters 

f which they were composed always occupying the same 
relative positions in different specimens, it was thought that 
they must have had an organic origin, This opinion was 
strengthened by observing that the same concentrically 
laminated structure occurred in rocks from different locali- 
ties. Portions of the rock were prepared for the microscope, 
and the first slice submitted to inspection shewed that this 
conjecture was right, and that the fossil was a huge Foram- 
inifer of an aberrant type, but one that was nevertheless 
not without its known allies even as regards its most striking 
characteristics. The foraminifers are among the very lowest 
members of the animal kingdom. They consist of a minute 
portion of living gelatinous matter, invested with a thin 
shell of carbonate of lime. The gelatinous substance is 
quite homogeneous, and is destitute of any organs. The 
animal progresses by pushing out from itself slender fila- 
ments of its body-substance, which also act as searchers for 
food. When a filament meets with a suitable morsel, it 
grasps it, the others coalesce around it, and the food is en- 
closed in the interior of the body in a temporary stomach. 
The surrounding shell is everywhere penetrated by extremely 
minute and numerous pores, which permit the passage of 
the protruded filaments, and a larger opening exists for the 
gelatinous body to bud forth and form a second little lump, 
which, being covered with shell, a definite or indefinite series 
of similarly shaped cavities is formed, arranged in a circular, 
linear, curved, or other plan, which is constant in the same 
species. The most elegant forms are thus produced, which, 
even in the aggregate, frequently are microscopic, and 
these exist in the deep seas of our globe to such an extent 
as that the dead shells are forming great thicknesses of 
calcareous mud, similar to the now indurated chalk which, 
in the Secondary period, was formed by the same organisms 
and under similar conditions. 

The singular fossil from Canada, to which the scientific 
name of Kozoon Canadense has been given, consists of alter- 
nating calcareous and silicious layers formed parallel to the 
uneven surface to which the organism was attached. Its 
base frequently spreads out over an area of a square foot or 
more, and it has a thickness of from four to six inches. 
The calcareous layers are the original skeleton of the animal, 
while the serpentine, pyroxene, or other silicate, fills up the 
cavities once occupied by the animal substance, just as fora- 
minifers are filled with silicate of alumina in our present 
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seas, and as they have been during the Tertiary, Secondary, 
and Silurian periods. this — the encrusting organ- 
ism became as solid as the rock which supported it, and so 
was helped to resist the metamorphic agency which altered 
everything around it. On treating the fossil with acid, the 
calcareous layers are destroyed, and the silicate shews the 
form and arrangement of the body. The smallest fragment 
of the shell is sufficient, when subjected to microscopic ex- 
amination, to enable one to predicate the nature of the living 
agent by which it was fk are No inorganic substance 
— an appearance likeethat of the perforated shell of 
oraminifers, and it is totally unlike that produced by any 
other kind of shell-producing animal. The structure of the 
shell, and the arrangement of the body cavities, shew that 
the Eozoon was near to Nummulina, one of the highest of 
the foraminifers. 

This one species is the only discovered representative of 
life during an immense epoch. It is far from likely that it 
was the solitary tenant of the ancient Laurentian seas; it 
must rather be considered as the only well-marked organic 
witness of an old deep ocean, rich with varied life. Indeed, 
Dr Dawson says that he sees other things, like bits of 
crinoids and shells, and traces of worm burrows, in the 


same rocks. The graphites, phosphates, silicates, and sul- 
phides that occur among these metamorphosed rocks, are 
most Oyo: further evidences of life, being due to the 


vegetable and animal remains, the forms of which have 
perished under the process that altered the characters of 
the rock itself. 

The fossiliferous strata have, by the discovery of Eozoon, 
been carried down to a distance of nine miles below the 
bed which contained the oldest known fossil two years ago. 
The importance of this discovery will be more apparent if 
we consider the relation this thickness bears to the whole of 
the sedimentary deposits. It is computed that the greatest 
thickness of the Tertiary strata is not much over a mile, the 
Secondary three and a half, and the Palwozoic nine miles. If 
the thickness of deposits be taken as a chronometric scale,— 
and it appears to be the best measure of geological time that 
we have,—we come to the remarkable conclusion, that this 
recent discovery by Sir William Logan adds a period to the 
life-history of the globe equal to that — in the depo- 
sition of all the Paleozoic rocks, and double that occupied 
by both the Secondary and Tertiary deposits! It also ban- 
ishes from the science as errors the universally entertained 
opinions as to primeval granite, and the existence of the 
metamorphic rocks as a distinct series, having a different 
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origin from that of the other ss deposits, and 
belonging to a period when life did not and could not exist 
on the earth ;—opinions still asserted in the latest hand- 
books to the science, those of Lyell and Haughton, published 
but a year ago. 

We may, in passing, notice the relation that this earliest 
fossil has to the theory of development by natural selection, 
with which the name of Darwin is identified. It is a funda- 
mental principle of this theory, that the oldest organisms 
ate of the simplest structure ; but instead of this, while our 
fossil is a member of a group of the simplest organisation, 
yet it is so nearly related to the highest member of this 
group, Nummulina, that had it been found in our present 
seas, Professor Carpenter would have classed it, he says, as 
a free-growing form of that genus. So that the oldest fora- 
minifer belongs to a type beyond which “natural selection,” 
operating through an interval of time which baffles even the 
imagination to conceive, has been unable to go! But, in- 
deed, the geological history of the family is an anomaly 
which the believer in development cannot explain. If the 
first animal existence was of the simplest type, it must have 
been a rhizopod, for «we neither know nor can we conceive of 
a simpler organism. Among rhizopods, the little atom of 
living jelly, found in summer on the stems and leaves of 
weeds in fresh water ponds—the Ameba—is the only one of 
a lower type than the foraminifer, differing from it in want- 
ing the calcareous shell, and so having nothing which could 
be preserved in the rocks. Rhizopods did exist among the 
earliest tenants of the earth, though in the high type of 
Eozoon ; and what has been their subsequent history? We 
are told that ‘‘ natural selection” everywhere exerts its in- 
fluence, and is continually elevating in the systematic scale 
the different members of the organic world. There is no 
provision in this development theory for the persistence of 
low forms. The particular gelatinous Ameba, which through 
endless generations led up to man, did not reach this, as 
et, highest development by any ag ae property that 
Falonged to it above its fellows. To “natural selection” 
alone it owes its present high position. It outstripped its 
companions in the race, but they also have been running ; 
and though they have been far distanced by the successful 
competitor, yet they occupy respectable positions among the 
vertebrates or invertebrates. Order, genus, and species are 
transitory states,—everything is moving onwards. Fora- 
minifers are, however, a strange exception. They have been 
a fixed type since the Lower Laurentian period: therv still 
exist in multitudes, in every pool, examples of a simpler 
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type than the palwozoic Eozoon, and the ocean abounds in 
numerous forms, and innumerable individuals, which do 
not surpass in structure their ancient representative. The 
existence of a group throughout the whole period that living 
organisms have tenanted the world, and coming down to our 
own days unchanged and unimproved, is a fact diametrically 
) mre 4 to theories which develop under any circumstances, 
without the intervention of a Creator, high organisms from 
antecedent inferior ones. 

The importance of this discovery, and its value in estab- 
lishing our position, has caused us to examine it at so great 
length ; a more concise statement of some other recent dis- 
coveries will shew that radical changes in geology are not 
confined to one set of rocks, or to a single series of pheno- 
mena, but that they pervade the science in every direction. 
To give a system to the history of these changes, we shall 
confine our attention to additions and alterations that have 
been made to our knowledge of fossil vertebrates during the 
last few years. 

Fishes, being inhabitants of the water in which the sedi- 
mentary deposits were formed, might be expected to abound 
in a fossil condition, especially as they possess, as parts of 
their bodies, portions which resist decay. The hard skeleton 
and scales of the ‘‘ bony” fishes, and the strong spines, 
bony plates, and teeth of the ‘‘ cartilaginous” fishes, alike 
present objects that would survive the destruction and de- 
composition of the animal, and would, even in their detached 
and fragmentary condition, supply the paleontologist with 
material sufficient to determine the nature of the organism 
to which they belong. The earliest remains of fish are such 
fragments of cartilaginous species. This class existed for 
several geological periods before the bony type made its 
appearance, and that in opposition to the requirements of 
every theory of development, inasmuch as the cartilaginous 
fishes are really higher in systematic order, and approach 
more nearly to the reptiles than the bony fishes. in some 
of the Old Bea Sandstone beds the bony plates of strange 
armour-covered species abound, and the spines and thick 
scales of other species are frequently met with in Carboni- 
ferous strata. It is not, however, until we reach the second- 
ary rocks that remains of bony fishes make their appearance; 
and from this point they go on increasing in number and 
importance until we reach the living inhabitants of the 
waters of the earth, of which the cartilaginous fishes form 
but a small proportion. In pang the history of fishes 
backwards through the sedimentary deposits, we find that it 
was not till 1828 that they were known in rocks as old as 
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the Old Red Sandstone. The remarkable armour-cased fish 
of this — with which the reader is acquainted through 
Hugh Miller’s wonderful word-pictures of them, were held 
to be the oldest representatives of their class, until a thin 
bed, the newest of the Silurian period, was, in 1840, found 
to contain the remains of one or two species. Of this dis- 
covery, Sir Roderick I. Murchison writes, in the second 
edition of his Siluria, p. 239: “ Fourteen years have now ~ 
elapsed since I proclaimed that these.fishes of the Upper 
Ludlow rock appeared before geologists for the first time as 
the most ancient beings of their class ; and all the subsequent 
researches in the various parts of the world over which 
Silurian rocks have been found to extend, have failed to add 
to or modify this generalisation. In other countries, indeed, 
besides our own, as in America and Bohemia, one or two 
ichthyolites have been discovered within the pale of the 
Silurian rocks ; but there, as with us, they are merely found 
on the outer threshold of the system, and very sparingly. 
We may, therefore, fairly regard the Silurian system, on the 
whole, as representing a long, early period, in which no 
vertebrated animals had been called into existence.” The 
discovery of a buckler-fish down in the Silurian, in the 
Lower Fodion: has, however, subverted Sir Roderick’s 
generalisation. It is true, only a single specimen has been 
found ; but it would not be fair from this to insist on the 
rarity of fish at that period, for little of the bed containing 
it has yet been searched, and as certainly might we insist on 
the paucity of fish in British seas from the known paucit 
of their remains in the present bed of the ocean. Instead, 
then, of speaking dogmatically on negative evidence, as the 
Director-General of the United Kingdom Survey thought he 
had ground for doing ten years ago, the progress of discovery 
warns us against maintaining that the earliest observed is 
the first of its class, but rather urges us to the examination 
of older strata, in which earlier representatives may yet be 
found. 

Not only is the class to which this ancient fish belongs a 
difficulty to the followers of Darwin, but the individual itself 
directly contradicts a fundamental position in his theory. 
Though the earliest known of its class, it exhibits no symp- 
tom whatever of transition from a lower to a higher —_ ; 
it has no appearance of being an embryonic form of Pter- 
aspis, but, on the contrary, shews proofs of having been as 
marvellously constructed as the last species of the genus 
that made its appearance. The modern theories of develop- 
ment have their great stronghold in geology; and it must 
be allowed that the order of the appearance of organisms on 
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the globe seems to favour such notions. The oldest fossili- 
ferous strata contain the remains of invertebrates only ; 
then fishes make their appearance, afterwards reptiles, and 
last of all, birds and mammals. But in saying this we 
have gone as far as true science will admit; for when we 
come to particular examples, we find the testimony of the 
rocks almost without an exception adverse to the popular 
theories of progressive development ; as, for instance, this 
Silurian Pteraspis. The Darwinian gets over the difficulty 
of its perfect organisation and advanced type by insisting 
that he “expects to meet with the earliest vestiges of the 
piscine class in still more ancient strata” (Lyell’s ‘‘ Manual,” 
p. 552). The Pteraspis is the oldest known fish, but as it 
does not meet the requirements of his theory, he appeals to 
the unknown, asserting that could he trace the progress of 
life, he should find it in accordance with the views he main- 
tains. Under every appeal to fact, this is his method of 
procedure. If a single instance of genetic progressive de- 
velopment be demanded, the impossibility of discovering 
one is veiled by the declaration, that though the link is 
missing, it somewhere exists, and will some day be discovered. 
To play thus fast and loose with the testimony of the 
rocks is subversive of science. If the facts of geology are to 
be employed as the foundation of a development theory 
when they seem to favour it, they cannot be quietly set aside 
whenever they declare against it. 

The radical mistake of every theory of development is in 
maintaining, with a shadow of evidence, the genetic descent 
of complex organisms from simpler ones. That there is a 
plan in nature, that each variety of plant and animal has a 
place in that plan, and that that place is determined by the 
complexity or simplicity of their organisation, are truths 
acknowledged by naturalists ever since an attempt was made 
at classification. But that this relationship is an evidence 
of genetic descent, is a position unsupported by a single 
fact. It is a pure theory, about which many plausible things 
have been written, but it wants the one thing that is abso- 
lutely necessary to establish any point in objective science, 
—it wants fact to support it. That there is a true relation- 
ship between the different members of the organic world, 
we believe,—that it is genetic, we unhesitatingly deny,— 
but, with many naturalists, we maintain that it is a sub- 
jective relationship, and an exposition of the plan devised 
and executed by an intelligent Creator. Man, by reason of 
the mind which God has given him, is able to appreciate 
this plan. The labours of all right systematists, and the 
observations and even theories of such men as Darwin, are 
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helping on the time when he shall be able more completely 
to understand the wondrous plan of diversity and unity upon 
which the organic world is built. But more must be known, 
and what we now know must be better known, before this 
desired consummation can be reached. 

The history of fossil reptiles is a very remarkable one. 
There are few animals belonging either to the vertebrate or 
invertebrate division of the animal kingdom that cannot 
easily be referred to allies of the same order now living on 
the globe. But the forms of fossil reptiles are so different 
from any at present existing, that as many new orders have 
been established for the fossil species as are required for the 
recent. The Secondary period was specially prolific in 
singular forms and great numbers of reptiles. Herbivorous 
—- tenanted the land,—immense animals, with bodies 

ike our small active lizards, but between fifty and sixty 
feet in length, and supported on long and firm legs. The 
waters were filled with strange forms, some like huge croco- 
diles, and others like featherless swans, all able to propel 
themselves quickly through or along the surface of the 
water by means of two pairs of paddles with which they were 
furnished instead of feet. And at the same time, the air 
also had its reptilian inhabitants,—creatures like monster 
bats, that must have been formidable enemies to the other 
tenants of the air, from their great size, rapid flight, and strong 
apse jaws. This was indeed the — of reptiles. 

+ is strange that creatures, admirably fitted to maintain 
their places as masters of the air, the earth, and the water, 
have not, in the struggle for existence, retained that supe- 
riority, nor even sent down to our days, a single represen- 
tative. 

Many singular forms, especially among the Pterodactyles 
or flying reptiles, have recently been discovered, but the 
most remarkable addition is one which is somewhat retro- 
grade as regards the class. The footprints of a small four- 
footed animal were observed in 1850 in a quarry of red sand- 
stone near Elgin, and in the following year the bones of a 
lizard, scarcely half a foot in length, were found. The size 
of this fossil, and the structure of its feet, were such as to 
make it more than probable that the footprints were pro- 
duced by it. This was considered the oldest known quad- 
ruped, but in the progress of research, the sandstones which 
were, after examination by Murchison and others, without 
hesitation referred to Devonian age, have lately been shewn 
to be not older than the lowest division of the Secondary 

riod, so that this curious little reptile has thus been brought 

own from its place of importance, as it occurs at a time 
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when reptiles were common. Indeed, many existed in the 
dense forests of the coal period, and very recently Professor 
Huxley has greatly increased their numbers by describing 
several new genera, and many new species from the Scotch 
and Irish coal fields. Reptiles, which present so many 
anomalies to the palmontologist, have accordingly, during 
the past few years, had, as the result of more careful obser- 
vation, their antiquity greatly reduced, instead of, as in the 
other divisions of the animal kingdom, being carried further 
back in the geological history of the world. 

The history of fossil birds forms one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the recent progress of geology. Their 
remains are on the whole scarce, probably because they had 
the power of flight, and were so liable, whether living or 
dead, to become the prey of other animals. Fragments of 
the skeletons of species belonging to the principal divisions 
of the class have been found in Tertiary strata; some belong 
to creatures of great size and remarkable structure, as the 
huge-running birds of New Zealand and Madagascar, the 
complete skeletons of some species of which have been dis- 
covered. Until within the last three years no actual relic 
had been found in strata of greater age than the Tertiary 
— although the existence of many species was positively 

own as far back as the Lias, from the footprints they 
had left in their progress over the soft mud on the sea shore. 
The foot of the bird presents a peculiarity which at once 
enables the paleontologist to distinguish impressions made 
by it from those of any other animal. The toes present a 
regular increase of one joint in each from the inside out- 
wards. Many reptiles have three-toed feet which otherwise 
could not be distinguished from those of birds. But the 
tracks from the Liassic beds of Connecticut Valley have 
very distinct impressions of the joints of the toes, and these 
exhibit the regular progression of the bird’s foot. These 
tracks, consequently, testify to the existence of thirty different 
kinds of birds, some of immense size, greatly a 
ostrich, and others as small as a pigeon; not a single bone 
has, however, been detected in the strata where the foot- 
prints occur. The earliest actual ornithic remains are those 
of a remarkable bird almost perfect which have been lately 
found in the lithographic stone of Solenhofen in Bavaria. 
First a single feather turned up; and as feathers are an 
appendage peculiar to birds, it was held to indicate their 
existence at the period of the deposition of these beds. A 
few months subsequently, an almost perfect skeleton was 
discovered ; but this presented, in the long lizard-like tail it 
possessed, an anomaly so singular and unprecedented, that 
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the original describer considered it to be a creature having 
greater affinities to reptiles than to birds, and in this view 
he has been followed by a few geologists. But a feathered 
reptile would not only be a novelty, it would be without 
anything analogous among living or hitherto known fossil 
animals. There are, however, many peculiarities of struc- 
ture besides the feathers which establish its ornithic relation- 
ship. It has true wings, and the wing bones correspond 
with those of living birds; the legs and feet can belong only 
to a bird, and no other class of animals possess @ merry- 
thought. Even the anomalous tail is not as great an 
anomaly as at first sight it appears, for though in all our 
living birds the tail bones are few and joined together in the 
adult condition, yet an examination of their development 
shews that the short strong bone is composed of many 
vertebre which with the growth of the individual become 
united, so as to give support to the fan-tail common to all 
recent birds. In this ancient fossil the embryo state of its 
modern representatives is its permanent condition, and the 
peculiar arrangement of the feathers on the tail are adapted 
to this condition. 

This unique skeleton carries the record of birds from their 
actual remains down a great way in the series of fossiliferous 
deposits, though yet far short of that period during which, 
from the impressions of their feet, we know that they existed. 

The recent increase in our knowledge of fossil mammals 
is as great as in the other vertebrate classes. Perhaps no 
department of geology has lately received more attention 
than that which relates to man’s early contemporaries, many 
of which have even now disappeared from the globe. But 
all these inquiries are in so crude a condition, and are mixed 
up with so much baseless hypothesis, that it is impossible at 
present to separate the truth from the clouds of personal 
opinions and conjectures which envelop them. Much has 
been written that might shake our belief in the inspired 
narrative of creation, but if we separate the suppositions and 
the arguments founded thereon, from the truths and the 
legitimate deductions based on them, we find that nothing 
remains to excite in the mind of the most conservative main- 
tainer of the inspiration of the whole Bible the least alarm. 
In no division of geology, indeed in no department of science, 
must statements be more cautiously received than those re- 
garding the phenomena of Tertiary geology. For there is 
scarcely an observer who has not some favourite theory to 
support, and when he takes the field he sees everything 
through his own coloured glasses. : 

Omitting then the later mammalian remains found 
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what is now called the Quaternary period, we find that for 
many years the existence of mammals has been known 
throughout the whole of the Tertiary period, and that even 
Cuvier was acquainted with a minute marsupial from the 
Stonesfield slate. This bed of the Lower Oolite supplied the 
only mammalian remains of Secondary age until 1854, when 
a lower jaw was found in a marl bed of the Purbeck of Dor- 
setshire. Two years afterwards, Mr Beckles resolved to 
examine more carefully the thin bed from which these fossils 
were obtained. In three weeks he excavated an area forty 
feet long and ten wide, and from the thin layer, which was 
only five inches thick, thus exposed, he obtained portions of 
the skeletons of twenty-eight distinct individuals, belonging 
to eight or nine genera, and to twelve or more species of in- 
sectivorous, predaceous, and herbivorous marsupials. In 
1847, several teeth were found in the Trias of Germany, the 
oldest of the Secondary deposits which were supposed to be 
mammalian, and two years ago this was confirmed in Eng- 
land by the discovery of a two-fanged molar tooth of a 
mammifer in an indurated marl belonging to the Trias in 
Somersetshire, and in America by finding three jaws of a 
small insectivorous mammal in beds underlying the Chat- 
ham coal-field in North Carolina, which are of the same age 
as the European strata. 

In this sketch we have seen that a few years’ observations 
have carried the fossiliferous strata nearly as far beyond the 
point at which life was believed to have made its appearance 
on the globe as we are from that point,—have banished from 
the science the errors regarding primeval granite and azoic 
metamorphic rocks,—have carried much further back the re- 
cord of fishes, birds, and mammals,—and have taken a long 
chapter from the history of reptiles. Were we to direct our 
attention also to the appearance and history of other forms 
of life, and examine sections of the science we have left un- 
touched, it would be found that changes as important as 
‘ those we have recorded have taken place in every depart- 
ment of geology 


The bearing of such facts on the difficulties emp by 


geologists against revelation is very obvious. Even grant- 
ing the difficulty that surrounds the certain interpretation 
of those passages in the Scriptures that refer to extraordi- 
henomena in nature, itis not to geology we can go for 
additional light ; and the geologist who rightly estimates the 
eemete position of his science will be very cautious in ven- 
pose its apparent teachings to any entertained 
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Art. VIIL—Archbishop Anders Sunesen : Schoolman, States- 
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En Skolastiker og en Bibeltheolog fra Norden. Af Fr. Hammentcn, 
ox arent 1865. 


UST two years and a half have elapsed since, in the 
Danish island of Falster, we chanced to stand, one 
delightful August evening, on an elevated ridge that over- 
looks the little town of Nykjébing, and commands also a 
view of the Guldborg Sound. In the delicious stillness of 
the autumn night, we had climbed to its summit; and the 
beauty of the hour and the scene we shall ever remember, 
Behind us reposed a quiet churchyard, with its crosses 
wreathed in garlands, sweet offering of the survivors’ affec- 
tion, and recalling to mind the vast eternity that rounds off 
all our fairest pictures in this world of time. Above, the 
stars sparkled forth slowly and oe the great purple 
splendour died in the distant west ; while at our feet lay the 
quaint, small Scandinavian village, and beyond it that wind- 
ing channel of the Baltic, wearing no features of resem- 
blance to its tempestuous parent, but with star-smiles 
dimpling its mirror-like surface, and calm and lovely as a 
babe asleep. Yet with all the ineffable charm of the scene, 
there seemed something lacking,—the element of contrast,— 
to impart to it perfection. The want was, however, re- 
medied ere long. Far to eastward, during the hour we 
remained on the crest of the hill, there gathered at the 
verge of the horizon a pile of heavy thunder-cléuds, and 
soon, with autumnal rapidity, towered higher and higher in 
the sky. Assuming the most fantastic forms, and riven 
into giant masses, they stood at last above the tranquil 
churchyard ; while round their jagged edges began to play 
the first faint lightnings that foretold the co storm. 
A fresh fascination was now communicated to, the land- 
scape ; and the beauty of the western sea and shore grew 
still more beautiful when compared with the new phase of 
the eastern heavens. Fit emblem, this, we thought at the 
time, of history! Only in the viyid light of contrast with 
the past can the oe of the present be fully and properly 
appreciated ; only by allowing to the past its due place, 
under divine Providence, in the development of the world’s 
destinies, can we at once comprehend aright the present, 
and venture, with some slight chance of certainty, to pre- 
dict the future. As the dark mass of thunder-clouds educed 
fresh loveliness from the scene we were contemplating, and 
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for the first time bestowed on it perfection, so the Europe 
of mediswval centuries brings out, by very force of contrast, 
fresh interest and meaning in the Europe of to-day ; and it 
is when setting the two side by side that we first complete 
the picture which the latter has already presented to our 
view. 

These introductory remarks are naturally suggested by 
the subject of the present paper. We purpose to unfold a 
scarcely known, but deeply interesting, page in the history 
of mediwval Europe, and briefly describe a personage of 
whom the majority of our readers have possibly never 
heard,—the Danish prelate and statesman, Archbishop 
Anders Sunesen. It is not, as appears to us, without suffi- 
cient reason, that we have selected such a topic. That 
reason is of a twofold nature. In the first place, the prin- 
ciple of contrast to which we have alluded as so valuable in 
historical delineation, prompts us to investigate a life like 
that of Sunesen,—a life in many important respects totally 
dissimilar to any in our own time,—with the express inten- 
tion of throwing new light on the present, and illustrating 
its social and religious aspects through comparison with the 
medisval past. In the second place, and chiefly, we are 
stimulated by the desire to do justice to a certain period, 
and the men who flourished in it. Not seldom have we felt 
that, at least among staunch Protestants, there is too strong 
a tendency exhibited to condemn the middle ages as an un- 
broken reign of darkness, or even to ignore, for historical 
purposes, their existence altogether. No mistake can, in 
our opinion, well be greater. Unquestionably, were we 
compelled to choose between the middle ages and the later 
history of Europe, when the glorious Reformation broke 
forth in all its splendour, and a resuscitated gospel achieved 
the noblest triumphs, the latter is the era we should in- 
finitely prefer. He who might be least of a laudator tem- 
poris acti would find small cause to complain of us in such 
a dilemma as that supposed. But why not combine, in 
befitting proportion, the study of the two periods, and com- 
plete a true conception of the one by a correspondingly true 
conception of the other? Let us be many-sided, and eschew 
partiality and bigotry. While yielding to no one in Pro- 
testant zeal and fervour, it is still surely possible for us to 
trace a pathway of light, however dim and narrow, through 
those old ages that are so often stigmatised as hopelessly 
sunk in darkness, and to learn from them lessons of love 
and heroism which, even three hundred years after the Re- 
formation, we cannot wholly afford to fling away. Yet 
further, we find that, as we endeavoured recently to shew 
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in the case of St Birgitta of Sweden, at the very time that 
the papal power had reached its climax, and its shadow lay 
heavy and withering on the nations, some of the cardinal 
truths of the gospel were kept in faithful custody by pre- 
Reformation reformers, who, while they outwardly con- 
formed to the Romish Church, kept sternly aloof from many, 
if not all, of its corruptions. duced by these various 
motives, we shall now give a short account of the life and 
works of one who stood forth prominent in a gloomy, wild, 
and tumultuous era, and who, although hasty a reformer 
before the Reformation in the same sense as Birgitta, was, 
up to the measure of his light, a zealous and unwearied 
Christian labourer, and whose written remains prove him, 
--archbishop and papal legate although he was,—to have 
retained in unblemished purity some of the d funda- 
mentals of our common faith. The task is rendered easy to 
us by Professor Hammerich’s recent publication, quoted at 
the commencement of the article. Like his noble mono- 
graph on Birgitta, the new treatise by that distinguished 

anish scholar and historian is a masterly performance of 
its kind. He has compiled from a mass of fragmentary 
materials a clear, concise, and most instructive biography 
of Sunesen, in which the ample learning is admirably re- 
lieved by great vigour and liveliness of style. Frequent 
passages in the book, indeed, will bear favourable compari- 
son (and this is no small praise) with whatever is finest in 
that way in his previous life of St Birgitta. Besides,—nor 
is such its slightest excellence,—Professor Hammerich’s 
work breathes throughout a deeply protestant, yet thoroughly 
liberal spirit ; and familiar as he seems with the scenes and 
characters of the middle ages, we can perceive that he is 
equally at home among the ripe and rich results of later 
Reformation centuries.* 

The first few sentences of the volume bring so truly and 
graphically before the reader the main features of the period 
when Sunesen was born, that we willingly transfer them to 
our pages. 

‘* Denmark's olden time has ended with its wild battle-life in the 
spirit of Valhalla, its Viking conquests, its heroic culture, its wondrous 





* It is, we may mention, only a ae nae gS h the larger one,—of 
Professor Hammerich’s book that is devoted to the biography of Sunesen. 
Sunesen is the “ Skolastiker” paceman) ; the “ Bibel (Bible theo- 


logian) is Mathhias, canon of ae in Sweden, the fai friend and 
enthusiastic admirer of St Birgitta, an rf cays the most learned Swede of 
the middle ages. What Hammerich us of his life and works is very 
interesting and valuable ; but we prefer confining ourselves at present to the 
first and more important section of the volume, which relates exclusively to 
Anders Sunesen. 
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opulence of sages and mythic song. The subjugation of England is 
its last achievement, and contributes more than aught else to its dis- 
solution,—for the victors are themselves subdued by the Christianity 
of the vanquished people. Life has assumed a new form ; we are 
now in the days of the Valdemars, at the entrance to our age of 
chivalry. The pope has founded an ecclesiastical dominion, more 
illustrious than mere worldly kingdoms. The newly-wakened knightly 
spirit, consecrated by the church, arms itself for crusades in defence of 
the latter ; canon law converts the church’s regulations into system, 
scholastic theology employs all its dialectics to unfold the church's 
doctrines, resuscitated art adorns and beautifies the church’s ritual. 
Grand and fantastically romantic ideas dominate the epoch and impel 
it onward. Normans, Italians, and Frenchmen are the leaders of this 
secular development, which keeps pace in remarkable fashion with the 
growth of the papal power,—ever the same changes, the same alterna- 
tion of ebb and flood. For the simple-hearted Gothic nations there 
is something mysteriously attractive in the foreign sacred Latin, the 
language of the church, and in the halo of science which surrounds 
the far-distant university of Paris. To Denmark the new ideas of the 
period first came from England—that missionary institute for the en- 
tire north—and afterwards from France; slowly but surely they 
approached our borders. The one hundred years elapsed since the 
introduction of Christianity, have operated almost like an enchanter’s 
spell; amid many conflicts, the pagan and exclusively Northern ele- 
ment has yielded to the Christian and generally European. Here, also, 
the ecclesiastical regime is now firmly established, rich and arrogant 
as elsewhere ; church after church is built, cloister after cloister,— 
they grow, writes the monkish annalist, ‘ like a grove of the cedars of 
Lebanon.’ The North has obtained its own archbishop, who, how- 
ever, must soon share his power with other archbishops in the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms ; the clergy begin to aim at that Latin culture, 
which for them is synonymous with Christian. From the compact 
mass of the people, the various ranks of society are being bodied forth 
in separate and self-subsistent forms ; the order of the nobles is in its 
growth, the merchant towns are commencing to appear, the peasant 
class, although still vigorous and unfettered, breathes less freely than 
before. Crusading banners are unfurled, and summon sovereign and 
subject to battle with the heathen. Yet notwithstanding, the struggle 
is far from ended between the old and the new—for Rome and Scan- 
dinavia are wide apart ; in a dark background across the Alps stands 
the throne of the holy father, and in both the northern laws and 
usages there lingers a stern tenacity of resistance. The church finds 
it by no means an easy matter to reduce its theories to practice—to 
compel teinds, to enforce its peculiar privilege of jurisdiction, its 
peculiar government, and its peculiar code of morals for the monks 
and clergy, a code which disowned marriage, personal possessions, ard 
the just rights of the mother-tongue. For the moment, indeed, a 
trace has been proclaimed ; the relation between church and state, 
between Bishop Absalon and King Valdemar, is a friendly one,—the 
two go hand in hand. It is an epoch of great actions, the war-flags 
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fly ever forward, the future shines bright and p for the people, 
while at home they cultivate increasingly the soil, organise their po- 
litical constitution, record their laws, and embody the real life around 
them, with all its romantic adventures and valorous achievements, in 
the noble ballad-poetry which we still possess. When, during these 
years, Bishop Absalon chanced to visit Sune Ebbesen, his friend and 
relative at Knardrup, he beheld with complacency the two youthful 
sons of his ancient comrade, and often fancied that in them he saw 
those who should one day inherit his own life’s labours. The future 
proved it to be a true presentiment.” 


Knardrup, mentioned towards the close of the precedi 
extract, is now only an insignificant village in the islan 
of Zealand, about eleven miles to the north-west of Copen- 
hagen and nine to the north-east of Roskilde. There, in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, stood the residence 
of Sune Ebbesen, and there his son, the subject of these 
pages, was born in the year 1167. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists with regard to the precise date of his birth ; 
but, according to Hammerich, the probabilities are decidedly 
in favour of that which we have just assigned. Sune Ebbe- 
sen belonged to one of the noblest and most ancient Danish 
families. He was a representative of the famous line of 
Skialm Hvide, which coped with royalty,—a line like the old 
Scotch Douglases and the old English Percies, foremost in 
camp and court, renowned for heroic courage and intellectual 
vigour. Even in our own day, the race of Skialm Hvide 
has not degenerated ; for it is interesting to know, that two 
celebrated modern authors,—Steffens, so conspicuous in 
German, and Grundtvig in Danish, literature,—are de- 
scended, by the female side, from this illustrious house. 
Nearly all the most prominent personages of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in Denmark were connected with the 
Hvide family in its different branches,—such as Svend 
Aagesen and the archbishops Asger and Eskild. Some of 
them were the foster-fathers of Danish princes, others be- 
came renowned warriors and prelates, not a few of the female 
membersfound a home in convents. The race wasas rich as it 
was old and noble. In Zealandespecially, where it had mainly 
established itself, it owned large possessions in the districts 
of Soré and Copenhagen ; aa all men looked up with re- 
spect to its numerous scions,—that long row of soldiers and 
statesmen and servants of the Church. Soré cloister was 
erected to receive the mortal remains of Skialm Hvide’s de- 
scendants,—a magnificent mausoleum; and there many of 
their graves may yet be seen. Sune Ebbesen, grandson of 
Skialm Hvide, and father of Anders, was one of the four great 
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Zealand chieftains of King Valdemar the First, a confidential 
adviser of his sovereign alike in the battle-field and coun- 
cil-chamber. His banner had been carried foremost in the 
crusading wars in Wendland, and he had stood by Valdemar’s 
side at the decisive moment when that monarch visited the 
German emperor, and a dangerous conspiracy against his 
life was unveiled.' Brave, wise, and faithful, Sune Ebbesen 
was a man ever loved by his friends, ever dreaded by his 
enemies. His wife Cecilia, related to ep Eskild, 
was worthy of her husband, and bore a high name for purity 
of mind and manners. Such were the parents of Anders 
Sunesen, who was one of a family of eight,—seven sons and 
a daughter. We have little positive intelligence of the boy- 
hood of the future scholar and statesman, although what we 
know of contemporaneous history and the social life of the 
period may enable us to form a pretty accurate conception 
of the way in which his earlier years were spent. We can 
fancy the gifted, active, impressible child growing up to youth- 
hood amid the many strange and stirring influences by which 
he was on every side surrounded. Sometimes to his father’s 
dwelling would come Esbern Snare, or the king himself, or 
Sune Ebbesen’s far-famed cousin, the great warrior-prelate, 
Bishop Absalon, one of the most remarkable individuals in 
old Northern history. Then tale would succeed tale in the 
hail of Knardrup, each breathing the spirit of romantic and 
chivalrous adventure; and doubtless they were heard with 
avidity by the watchful, eager boy. Perhaps Sune told how, 
at the siege of Arkona, he and Esbern Snare entered the 
temple of Svantotvit, the giant idol of the Slavonians, how 
they tore away the purple tapestry that concealed its revolt- 
ing lineaments, and how the foul image fell at last before 
repeated blows of their axes, to the unutterable astonish- 
ment and horror of the assembled worshippers. Sometimes 
a pilgrim, returned from Palestine, would 4 there relate his 
travels, would speak of the Greek emperor’s Varangian body- 
guard, and the heathen desecration of the holy sepulchre. 
And sometimes,—for only a century had passed since the 
decease of northern paganism, and the ancient songs and 
sagas were still a living power among the people,—Icelandic 
scalds would make their appearance at the gate of Knardrup, 
and sing wild lays, or recount wild legends, of the old heroic 
age. Yet, powerful as must have been all these influences 
to form the young mind of Anders, there was another infiu- 
ence, far more mighty, which surpassed them in the nature 
and magnitude of its results. en he ascended the hill 
behind his father’s dwelling, he could see Roskilde cathedral 
lying, as it were, immediately before him, and its towers 
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seemed like living things to beckon him on. There he had 
heard Bishop Absalon conduct the service; there was the 
school in which the canons taught, with its large, venerable- 
looking, illuminated books, chained firmly to the desk; there, 
too, Absalom had often told him that when he became older, 
he also should peruse these volumes, nay, even visit Paris, 
and study in that chosen home of knowledge. So, from tender 
years, all his desires pointed in one direction,—a life de- 
voted to the cause of God ; and he was educated and trained 
accordingly. The contemporaneous historian, Arnold of 
Lubeck, speaks of his youthful piety and love of reading, and 
records the gravitas morum which marked his boyhood, as it 
signalised indeed all his after life. Very little is known of 
his first educational upbringing ; yet this much is pretty 
certain, that its primary stage was completed at the cathedral 
school of Lund in Sweden, then the most famous semi 

in the North, and where his relative Absalon resided as 
archbishop from the year 1178. The culture of those times 
was poor and limited at the best; and, according to Professor 
Hammerich, it is not likely that in Lund the study of the 
“seven liberal arts” was carried beyond the so-called 
‘“‘ Trivium,”—grammar, dialectics, rhetoric,—with which 
Latin was usually conjoined. Of course, the special studies 
for the priesthood formed a separate branch of instruction ; 
but we are left quite in the dark as to the way in which they 
were scanauian at Lund. A veil of obscurity hangs over 
the whole period of Anders Sunesen’s sojourn there, and over 
his subsequent movements ; nor is that veil lifted until we 
find him at the University of Paris, whither he seems to 
have repaired in 1182, and when he was therefore at the 
early age of fifteen. 

Paris, we need scarcely remind the reader, then owned in 
her University one of the most illustrious seats of European 
learning. Contemporaneous writers cannot employ language 
too strong to sound its praise. They 1 it ‘‘the world’s 
teacher, greater than Athens.” Popes describe it as ‘the 
key of Christendom, the nursery of orthodoxy, the paradise 
of the universal church, the sacred Jerusalem, where David 
strikes his ten-stringed harp, Solomon’s porch, life’s tree in 
Eden's garden, the shining lamp in the house of God.” 
‘* Whoso will inquire,” was a common saying, “let him 
inquire in Paris ; for there all riddles are resolved.” Mak- 
ing every allowance for this eulogistic extravagance, partly 
due to the inflated rhetoric of the age, enough remains to 
shew, along with the concurrent evidence of history, that 
Paris could really boast a school which was the wonder of 
medieval times. Pontifis proceeded from its lecture-halls, 
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and bowed before its judgments. The streets of the French 
capital swarmed with students, who flocked in thousands 
from all European countries, from far-off Iceland to the 
south of Spain, until at last they became more numerous 
than the citizens themselves. Even grey-haired men for- 
sook fatherland and friends for the sake of science, and sat 
gladly down with beardless boys at the feet of some renowned 
instructor. The course of study was, for the period, wide 
and various. It embraced the “seven liberal arts,” law, 
medicine, and theology. Yet the latter, as may readily be 
supposed, formed the favourite pursuit. A strictly theologi- 
cal curriculum lasted over five years ; but if the whole circle 
of the sciences were traversed, from the ‘‘Trivium” upwards, 
it was requisite that no less than sixteen years should be 
devoted to the work. 

The chief literary production of Anders Sunesen being a 
compendium of scholastic theology, we may do well to con- 
template here very briefly the chief directions in which that 
theology pointed, as taught then by the masters of the 
science in the Paris University. Scholasticism, it is super- 
fluous to state, flourished in full bloom at the period of 
which we are now writing; and deep as became the degrada- 
tion of scholasticism during after years, and irrational 
beyond measure as even in Sunesen’s time were many of its 
speculations, it should never be forgotten that the scholastic 

riod,—beginning, in the widest sense of the term, with 

ohn Damascenus in the eighth century, and more strictly, 
in the eleventh, with Anselm and Roscellin, the two famous 
representatives of realism and nominalism,—was the fruit- 
ful parent of systematic theology, and a period, therefore, of 
vast importance in the history of the church. No fewer 
than three different theological schools found at Paris nume- 
rous supporters. One, closely related to Bernard, aimed 
at a union of scholasticism and mysticism; it professed 
high reverence for Scripture, and exalted it on all occasions. 
To this school belonged Hugo of St Victor, who may be 
ranked among the deepest thinkers of the middle ages, and 
the other Victorines Richard and Walter; while to the same 
party, although with more of the practical Christian element 
in their writings, appertained the four celebrated and 
similarly named contemporaries, Peter Commestor, Peter 
Cantor, Peter of Blois, and Peter of Corbeil. Scholasticism 
proper was not speculative; it proceeded on the dogmas of 
the church as something already given, “credo ut intelligam;” 
it contemplated them with constant reference to Scripture 
and the Fathers, but it also summoned the understanding 
to its aid, and by the assistance of the Aristotelian formulas 
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endeavoured to penetrate their purport by means of subtle 
arguments, and counter arguments added to counter argu- 
ments again, until the labyrinth of barren reasoning became 
interminable. Here Peter Lombard and his disciple Peter 
of Poitiers held a foremost place. Ere long, this school 
deviated in its tendency ; it ost adopted the principle of 
“‘intelligo ut credam,” and assumed a stronger rationalistic 
complexion in the case of Abelard and Gilbert Porretanus, 
—partly too Alain of Lille, and Simon of Tournay. A 
story told concerning the latter, which, however, is open to 
considerable doubt, gives us a good idea of the ultimate 
direction which the school pursued. According to Neander, 
Simon having, ‘‘in a certain lecture, started a variety of 
doubts on the doctrine of the Trinity, he deferred the resolu- 
tion of them to the next day. The whole tribe of theological 
students then flocked with eager expectation to his lecture- 
room, when he explained all the difficulties in so satisfactory 
a manner that the assembly were struck with one sentiment 
of admiration. Several of them, who were intimate with 
him, now went up and earnestly besought him that he 
would dictate the lecture over again for them to copy, that 
all this knowledge might not be lost ; scouting such a con- 
sequence, with a burst of laughter he exclaimed, ‘O my 
little Jesus, little Jesus, how much have I helped to estab- 
lish and glorify thy doctrine! Verily, had I a mind to stand 
forth as its opponent, I might bring still stronger arguments 
against it.’ Bat no sooner was this blasphemy uttered than 
he found himself unable to k er word; he had 
lost both voice and memory.”* The most of these theologians 
died not long before the time of which we write; Peter of 
Poitiers, however, along with Peter Cantor and Peter of 
Corbeil, still lived and taught in Paris at the date of Anders 
Sunesen’s residence in that city. And now, if the question 
be asked, to which party did the young Danish student 
attach himself, amid 4 the wild war of so many different 
opinions, the answer can with little difficulty be returned. 
It is plain from the ‘‘ Hexaémeron,” the chief literary work 
of his after life—a poetical compendium of scholastic theol 

to which we have already adverted—that the author, while 
in some slight degree approximating to the views of Hugo 
of St Victor and the mystics, mainly adopted Peter of 





* Neander’s Church History (Clark's translation) vol. viii. p. 170. Hamme- 


rich, like both Neander and Gieseler, 'y doubts the truth of this 
and it must be confessed that the evidence on which it rests is not of 
strongest kind. At the same time it seems thoroughly characteristic of the 
scholastic tendencies of the age; and we think we may safely say, with the 
Italian proverb, Se non 2 vero, 2 bene trovato. 
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Poitiers and Peter Lombard as his guides. We may, there- 
fore, with confidence conclude, that when pursuing his 
studies in the French capital, Sunesen was principally to be 
found among the pupils of the second theological school 
which has been indicated in the preceding sentences. 

For the rest, we know that he was a zealous and indefa- 
tigable student, that his conduct was grave and serious, and 
that his morals were of unblemished purity. Paris was 
then, if one of the most learned, also one of the most volup- 
tuous cities in the world. In a strange and stormy transition 
era, an era of statecraft and chivalry combined,—the era of 
Frederick Barbarossa, and Richard Cour de Lion, and 
Philip Augustus,—it gathered within its walls, from the 
seething social forces ever at work around it in medieval 
Europe, all various discordant elements, but those elements 
devoid of any dominating principle in the shape of higher 
moral law. Paris was the central rendezvous for a proud 
and knightly aristocracy, and for distinguished politicians 
and statesmen, worshipping the same twin idols of sensual- 
ism and self-interest, and laying the costliest tributes before 
that polluted shrine. Outwardly, culture and refinement 
appeared to flourish; the castles resounded with the sweet 
music of the troubadours; everywhere were held gay 
“courts of love,” and brave and brilliant tourneys. Yet 
the whole, or much of it, was a whited sepulchre. Beneath 
lay terrible dissolution of manners, in which the mass of 
Parisians shared; and not least affected thereby were the 
students, who formed so large a proportion of the Parisian 
— Jacob of Vitry, who had himself studied at 

aris, describes in the most graphic way, the depraved 
morals of the scholars attending the university; and, in a 
burst of wrath and sorrow, the famous Abbot Peter of Celle 
exclaims, ‘‘ Where sin reigneth, there the spirit is in exile. 
O Paris, how well art thou fitted to entangle and seduce the 
soul!” Such might have been the very words of Anders 
Sunesen. Keeping carefully aloof from the whirl of unholy 
and sinful excitement, devoted to his books, or walking arm 
in arm with a friend by the margin of the Seine, absorbed 
in theological converse, and returning home again at curfew 
for prayer and religious meditation,—such was the even 
tenor of his days, and so was he prepared for the great 
duties and labours of the future in his own far distant 
fatherland. 

How long Sunesen pursued his studies in the French 
metropolis, we cannot tell with certainty. The likelihood 
is that he resided there eight years, and perhaps somewhat 
longer. He seems then to have proceeded to. Italy, for the 
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iene of attending the University of Bologna,—that widely 
celebrated school of Roman and canon law. There Irnerius; 
the lucerna juris Romani, had diffused the light of his learn- 
ing ; there too had Gratian compiled his ‘ Decretals,” and 
gathered around him, from all quarters, pupils in a countless 
crowd. Canon law being, at the time, deemed nearly as im- 
portant as theology, it was requisite that any one who 
aspired to the office of ecclesiastical teacher should make 
himself familiar with its details. Sunesen’s quiet life. and 
sedulous study in Paris, were continued by him at the Italian 
university. From Bologna we find that he went to England, 
doubtless that he might visit Oxford; and ner en | re- 
traced his steps to the home of his early student-life,— 
henceforth not a scholar but a teacher. So great had now 
become his reputation for learning that, according to Saxo 
Grammaticus, he lectured with much acceptance. Stephan- 
ius, in his notes on Saxo, seems to point at even some 
higher position,—the position of “‘ Rector;” but this is 
somewhat problematical. ‘‘ Magister,” at all events, he was; 
since the pope, in one of his letters, addresses him as such. 
For what length of time he occupied the lecturer’s chair is 
unknown. ‘Yet it must have been,” says Professor Ham- 
merich, ‘shortly after 1190 that he again saw his native 


country, where, in 1194, we find him filling a — post. 


What had he not seen and learned,” continues Hammerich, 
‘* during those ten momentous years? He had lived in the 
lovely South, whose scenes, however, seem to have produced 
upon him no great impression ; we can only trace it in a few 
figures in his poetry. The Romish Church, with its imposing 
splendour, the social life and customs of the Romanic. 
peoples, history in its grand currents, the summons to a new 
crusade, the conflict between the pope and the Hohenstau- 
fens, commotions in church and state,—with all these he 
was familiar. He had contracted friendship with illustrious 
individuals,—friendship significant for his entire future. 
And, mainly, he was at home in science, church law, Bible 
theology, scholasticism, mysticism, in their then most recent: 
developments. He was now in the first bloom of manhood, 
yet already Denmark’s greatest ecclesiastical jurist and 
scientific theologian,—and regarded with peculiar reverence 
from his having been public lecturer at Paris. His life was’ 
spotless, his piety sincere. Physically, he possessed a dig- 
nified and imposing exterior. In form he resembled the: 
heroic race from which he sprung ; and on his features there 
rested the broad stamp of an expressive earnestness. Such 
was Anders Sunesen, when he again trod the soil of his 
native land.” 
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At Sapete of his return, the throne was occupied by 
Canute VI., son of Valdemar the Great, and whose reign was 
a prosperous one for Denmark. The flourishing state of the 
country under this prince is well described by Arnold of 
Lubeck, who alludes to its extensive commerce, its continual 
activity, its constantly increasing wealth, its improvements 
in the arts of life, its military reputation, and its zeal for 
learning. Triumph attended everywhere the Danish ban- 
ners, and great —_ opened upon all sides—but the 
time was wild and stormy. With joy, and with the archi- 

episcopal benediction, his long-absent relative was welcomed 
home by Absalon; what the latter had foreseen was at last 
accomplished, and he looked with pride upon the youthful 
friend whose intellectual acquirements were now so greater 
thanhis own. Sune Ebbesen, Anders’s father, had died several 
years before, in 1186. Not permitted to see his son’s suc- 
cessful fortunes, he lay in Soré Church beside Skialm Hvide 
and the other departed members of his house, where, after 
the manner of the age, solemn requiems resounded daily 
above their sepulchre. In the north of Europe, at that date, 
there was no post eminent enough for an exclusively learned 
man of so powerful a family as Anders Sunesen’s. On the 
other hand, influential offices in church and state existed, 


some of which he might hold, without being thereby de- 
prived of what was to him invaluable,—a certain portion of 
time, however limited, set apart for study. Thus we find 
him, ony + after his return, appointed dean of Roskilde, 


and also chancellor to King Canute. This was in 1194. 
As dean, it was his duty to assist the bishop in the govern- 
ment of the diocese; as chancellor, he had to take chief 
in the management of foreign affairs, and conduct the 
ing’s correspondence. Saxo says that he fulfilled in high 
degree the duties of the latter office; and we have no reason 
to question the truth of the remark. Denmark was then 
assuming a position of European importance, and greater 
demands would therefore be made on the labours of its chan- 
cellor than before. Sunesen was, we know, a distinguished 
jurisconsult, skilled in canon law,—at that period indispens- 
able for diplomatists,—skilled too in Roman law, and doubt- 
less well instructed, since his return, in the legal code of his 
native country. By birth and training he was familiar with 
the social tone prevalent in the highest circles; and it is 
the true observation of Professor Hammerich, that student- 
life and cloister-life had not made him narrow-minded, as 
was the case with so many of his contemporaries. A cir- 
cumstance soon occurred, which demanded all his knowledge 
of jurisprudence, and all the diplomatic tact and ability of 
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which he was possessed. This was the case of Queen Inge- 
borg’s divorce,—that singular episode, alike in French and 
Danish history,—but to which, for obvious reasons, we can 
here onlyin the briefest way allude. Philip Augustus of France 
had espoused, in 1193, King Canute’s sister, Ingeborg ; but 
scarcely had her marriage and coronation taken place when 
Philip conceiveda sudden and inexplicable aversion tohis bride, 
shut her — a cloister, and assigned as a reason for his con- 
duct that he was too closely related to Ingeborg, and that 
therefore the nuptials were null and void. He dexterousl, 

grasped at the fact, or supposed fact, that some distant blood- 
relationship existed between himself and the Danish sovereign, 
—referring, in support of his position, to the canon law, 
which declared all marriages unlawful that were contracted 
within the seventh degree of consanguinity. The unfortunate 
and ill-used princess appealed to the from the decision 
of a lay pad ecclesiastical council, which, convoked under 


Philip’s auspices, had dissolved her union with that mon- 
arch. King Canute naturally took deep interest in his 
sister’s fate; and he and his council selected Anders Sunesen 
along with the Abbot William of Ebelholt,—one of the oldest 
and most venerated of the Danish clergy,—to proceed to 
Italy and plead the case of a before the Supreme 


Pontiff. We cannot enter into the details of their journey, 
and the numerous dificulties they had to encounter in the 
prosecution of the work entrusted to them. Suffice it to 
say that, notwithstanding their united, skilful, and energetic 
efforts, they were foiled by their royal opponent and his 
supporters, and compelled to retire to Denmark with their 
object unaccomplished.* At home fresh duties and respon- 
sibilities awaited Sunesen. ‘“ How often,” to quote from 
Hammerich, “‘ in those restless days can we ex to find 
Anders in the chapter-house at Roskilde, with his brother, 
Bishop Peter, and the cathedral clergy, or in the solitude of 
his tranquil cell? Not, indeed, the greater part of his time, 
but without doubt as frequently as possible; for his happiest 
hours were spent beside the students’ lamp, and it was his 
highest pleasure to influence for good the youthful pupils 
with whom he came in contact in Roskilde school. He was 
head of the canons, and therefore obliged to observe their 
regulations,—which, however, were scarcely severe, since 
there existed various points of transition from the life of the 
regular to that of the secular canons. It was now, in all 





* Seven years afterwards, in 1213, a reconciliation was effected between 
ee and she reigned with him as Queen of France until his 
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probability, that he zealously devoted himself to the study 
of Danish jurisprudence,—a matter which his office rendered 
indispensable ; and perhaps his ‘ Exposition of the Law of 
Scania’ was commenced, although it could hardly have 
been finished. On the other hand, it is to the same period 
and the immediately succeeding years that we should assign 
the composition of the ‘Hexaémeron’ and the poem ‘On 
the Seven Sacraments ;’ Miiller makes this likely by point- 
ing to Saxo’s words in his preface to the Chronicles of Den- 
mark. If these works shew little poetic inspiration, they 
bear evidence of a humble and pious spirit which refuses to 
rate itself too highly.” 

The new century brought with it a great change in the 
fortunes of Anders Sunesen. On the 2ist March 1201, his 
famous friend and relative, the warrior-prelate Absalon, 
expired in Soré cloister, leaving Anders only a silver cup in 
the form of worldly goods, yet in spirit devising to him a 
noble legacy, the legacy of his own dignity and honours. 
Doubtless, steps preliminary to this end had been taken 
before Absalon’s decease, although they are not anywhere 
recorded. But be that as it may, we find him, shortly after 
the death of Absalon, appointed his successor, when only in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age. Sunesen had thus attained, 
by a single bound, the loftiest ecclesiastical position in the 
north of Europe. He was the fourth in the archiepiscopal 
chair of rome where his three predecessors had, like him- 
self, belonged to the Skialm Hvide family. A papal letter 
of the 23d November 1201, addressed to the new archbishop, 
ratified his election as Primate of Sweden ; and next year 
he received the pallium, the usual symbol of the purity and 
apostolic authority of the archiepiscopal office. On the 
Christmas day of 1203, he stood arrayed in it before the 
high altar of Lund Cathedral, while all around was a scene 
of splendour; at his feet knelt Valdemar Seir, Denmark’s 
lately chosen sovereign, whom he robed in purple, anointed, 
erowned, and set upon his throne, as Eskild had done at the 
coronation of king Valdemar the Great. 

Unquestionably the position to which Anders had thus 
been elevated was a very high one,—the highest, indeed, as 
we have already mentioned, in the whole northern church. 
It entitled him to take rank immediately after the monarch ; 
and his dignity was still further increased, when, first in 
1204, and more fully and expressly in 1212, he was ap- 
pointed papal legate in the two kingdoms of Sweden and 

enmark. We should, perhaps, remind the reader, that 


although these kingdoms were under distinct sovereigns, 
Scania, the southern province of Sweden, then formed part 
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of the Danish dominions, which explains the circumstance 
just mentioned,—the coronation of the king of Denmark in 
Lund Cathedral. In addition, although Sweden and Den; 
mark were subject to different temporal rulers, the eccle- 
siastical sway of the archbishop of Lund extended over both 
countries, and really constituted a universal northern prir 
macy. From all this it is evident that the field of labour 
which lay before the new prelate must have been of no 
ordinary magnitude. The spiritual superintendence of two- 
thirds of Scandinavia was entrusted to his care. That he 
discharged the duties of his important office with sleepless 
zeal, with unwearied assiduity, is proved by every page of 
the portion of Hammerich's work in which we find the 
history of his later years recorded. It were quite in vain, 
within our present brief limits, to present anything like a 
consecutive view of the chief incidents that marked his 
archiepiscopal career; but there are two things in connec- 
tion with it to which we may give some little prominence. 
The first is, the remarkable organising and administrative 
faculty which he possessed. is, in fact, forms a chief 
feature in the great statesmen and ecclesiastics of the 
middle ages. Each seems a true dvag dvdgav, a born ruler of 
his fellows ; and it was the innate regal faculty that, by a 
beautiful law of Providence, so well enabled them to domi- 
nate the tempests and convulsions of the time in which they 
lived. Refreshing, therefore, it is, in one sense, to turn 
away from the dead level of modern European life, and 
revert to the Europe of medieval centuries,—the epoch of 
strongly-marked and colossal individualities, imposing in 
their self-subsistent grandeur. Besides, then, the capacity 
for work to which we have indirectly alluded as characteris- 
ing Anders Sunesen, he was largely gifted, like many of his 
ecclesiastical contemporaries, with organising and adminis;r 
trative genius. And largely did he require it. The repairing 
and building of churches, the appointment of priests, the 
visitation of his diocese, the superintendence of synods, the 
exercise of discipline, the functions of ‘canonical judge in all 
the matters, whether appertaining to criminal or civil law, 
that were brought before his tribunal, the regular perform- 
ance of cathedral service, the continual public preaching of 
the word,—for to the honour of Sunesen let it be reco 

that in this last labour he with heart and soul engaged ;— 
these were only a fraction of the duties incumbent on him 
during the period of his primacy, and yet even they de- 
manded all the power of organisation and administration 
with which he was endowed, At once gently and firmly he 
held the crosier, awing the wild natures of the Scandinavian 
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north into subjection, or softening them down to reverence. 
Such —_ and judicious conduct greatly contributed to 
allay the irritation which existed in the minds of the common 
people during part of his archiepiscopal rule, and which had 
their source in the two vexed questions of tithes and the 
celibacy of the clergy. Anders Sunesen, like all his con- 
temporaries,—and, indeed, like some excellent and orthodox 
protestants of our own day,—was a strong believer in the 
continually-binding obligation of tithes; while, like all his 
contemporaries also (nor is such by any means an exclu- 
sively popish idea), he held that their payment should be 
compulsorily enforced. The independent northern spirit of 
his diocese, more especially in the province of Scania, re- 
belled against the church’s demand, and the attempt at its 
enforcement ; and had it not been for the archbishop’s calm 
and conciliatory procedure, disastrous consequences would 
have inevitably ensued. But Sunesen, although fully con- 
vinced, with his predecessor Absalon, of the church’s right 
to tithes, and distinctly asserting that the ancient laws of 
the people should yield to the law of the church, which he, 
of course, considered the law of Christ, employed, unlike 
Absalon, only affectionate remonstrances and exhortations 
to subdue his rebellious spiritual subjects. In the end he 
was successful. Words of counsel and kindness effected 
what harsher measures could never, or only with extreme 
difficulty, have achieved ; and so at last the complete tithe 
system was introduced into Scania, as likewise into Slesvig 
and the isle of Zealand. With regard to the celibacy of the 
clergy, it is a curious fact in ecclesiastical history, that the 
marriage of priests was maintained in Scandinavia at a later 
date than in almost any other country of Europe.* Anders 
Sunesen shared in the common aversion of the Romish 
church to the marriage of her priesthood; and in this 
respect he was no worse than the greatest of his coevals, 
who could not see that the monstrous law of a compelled 
priestly celibate,—which, as Hammerich truly says, ‘ has 
‘in all ages only engéndered shame and corruption,”—was 
abhorrent at once to nature, reason, and the word of God. 
Led by sound, unerring instinct, the Scandinavian nations 
demanded a married clergy; and much angry feeling was 
aroused, and much hostility was encountered among the 
populace, ere the false and unscriptural dogma could be 
universally reduced to practice. It is gratifying to find that 





* Gieseler says, “ Celibacy was not established in the northern kingdoms 
till the thirteenth century,” and gives his authorities for the statement. See’ 
his Church History (Clark’s Translation), vol. iii. p. 206. 
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here also Anders, according to Saxo, employed the mildest 
and gentlest means,—warnings, constant and earnest, to a 
life of celibacy ; and in the case of priests who happened to 
be already married, it was seldom that he exercised his 
authority in ane them from their charges. Thus, how- 
ever much we may deplore his participation in the error of 
his age, we cannot accuse him of undue severity, as a general 
rule, in the mode he cog to give it practical embodiment. 
The second point in the er ee 09 career of Anders 
Sunesen, to which we would briefly allude, is his connection 
with what has been called the Northern Crusade, or the 
warfare waged by king Valdemar of Denmark against the 
pagan nations of Esthonia. About this matter grievous 
misconception prevails. Sunesen has been blamed for en- 
couraging a cruel and unchristian conflict with a compara- 
tively unoffending people, and endeavouring to thrust on 
them, by fire and sword, the peaceful doctrines of the cross. 
Nothing can be more preposterous than such an assertion. 
The truth simply is, that after the fall of Wendland, there 
still remained savage and numerous heathen hordes in 
Pomerania, Courland, Livonia, Lithuania, Esthonia, and 
other kindred regions, ween os Aa the Slavonic, Lithu- 
anian, and Finnian tribes. Skilful and daring sea-robbers, 
they spent their time in the constant devastation of the 
neighbouring and opposite Baltic coasts. The shores of 
Denmark were especially exposed to their piratical incur- 
sions, where they frequently landed, ravaging the country, 
and plundering the inhabitants. All wise and patriotic 
Danish monarchs,—men, for example, like the two first 
Valdemars,—perceived the paramount necessity, even as a 
mere matter of self-defence, of putting an end to these 
repeated inroads, by crushing, if possible for ever, the wild 
pagan power to which they owed their origin. Hence arose 
the Wendish, and afterwards the Esthonian wars,—wars 
that received, indeed, the papal sanction, and were elevated 
by the church to the dignity of a “Crusade,” but which 
primarily were self-defensive, and bore more or less of that 
character during their whole continuance. Anders Sunesen 
accompanied the army of Valdemar the Second, that in- 
vaded the Esthonian territory, merely as a kind of chaplain- 
general, and neither as soldier nor statesman; we are 
nowhere informed that he himself wielded the sword; and 
when the expedition of Valdemar proved victorious, he 
laboured, as in duty bound, for the Christianisation of the 
conquered people. Doubtless his efforts at conversion bore 
not unfrequent traces of the defective idea, on that subject, 
of the age in which he lived, but they were partially at 
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Jeast successful ; and to affirm that he incited a bloody war 
in order that he might compel to baptism a certain number 
of pagan pirates, is to traduce his character, misrepresent 
his conduct, and belie the plain facts of history. 

Our space will not permit us to consider at any length the 

, Private character and domestic life of Anders Sunesen. We 
should have liked to dwell for a little on his humility, his 
forbearing disposition, his charity to the poor, his liberality 
to the church, and the other virtues which distinguished 
him ; we should have liked also to pourtray his home-life, 
as it is reflected to us so vividly from the pages of his bio- 
grapher. But we must hasten toaclose. Over the last years 
of Sunesen’s existence there gathered dark clouds of trouble 
and sorrow; for an eclipse fell upon the fortunes of his 
country, and he himself was afflicted with sore and wasting 
disease. Denmark, so long flourishing under Valdemar, lost 
her prestige by a series of disastrous events; and the new 
conquests she had effected north of the Elbe proved fruit- 
less. The Slavonic provinces of Pomerania asserted their 
freedom ; Livonia and Esthonia were liberated from depend- 
ence on the Danish crown; and Anders trembled for the fate 
of the mission-church which he had been the chief instru- 
ment of forming in the latter country. It is painful to know 
that, besides, he had contracted a strange and appalling 
ailment during his residence in Esthonia, an ailment of a 
leprous nature, then incurable by the skill of medicine, and 
which at last consigned him to the grave. Maladies of the 
kind indicated were at that time not uncommon on the 
eastern shores of the Baltic, and the terrible disease was 
most probably contracted by Sunesen while engaged in 
his missionary labours. In 1223 he was allowed, at his own 
earnest request, to resign his archbishopric; and thereafter, 
retiring to an abode amid the lonely scenery of Ivé, and 
spending his time in reading, prayer, and meditation, he 
calmly awaited the hour of his departure. That event took 
place on the 24th of June 1228, when he was little more than 
sixty years of age, His remains were interred with great 
solemnity in the cathedral of the diocese over which he had, 
for twenty-seven years, so faithfully presided, and there his 
sepulchre may at the present day be seen. 

We shall now proceed to give a short account of Sunesen’s 
chief theological work,—the ‘‘ Hexaémeron,”’—a long Latin 
poem in hexameter verse. His other treatises are mainly 
on jurisprudence, such as the “‘ Antique leges Scani#,” and 
although valuable and important in their way, properly de- 
mand from us no further notice. In the ‘‘ Hexaémeron ” 
there are 8039 lines, and it is divided into twelve parts (dis- 
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tinctiones), of which the two first bear the name of books. 
The whole poem forms a compendium of the scholastic 
theology, as it was generally taught by a certain section of 
the schoolmen at the time when Archbishop Anders flourished, 
—but an original production notwithstanding, for the author 
was no mere slavish copyist, and often assumes a position 
of his own in regard to the numerous subjects of which he 
writes. Cast into poetical shape, the work has little preten- 
sion to the spirit of genuine poetry. It is a prosaic book, 
and derives its principal worth (which is considerable) from 
the character of its contents, and the picture which these 
contents exhibit of the theological scholasticism of the 
middle ages.* The first part begins with a preface, which 
describes why the poem was composed, namely, for the in- 





* In justice to Sunesen, however, it is only fair to say that the “ Hexaéme- 
ron” is not by oo destitute of passages that rise above the ordinary 
level, and contain happy images and illustrations. In eertain portions of the 
work such pretty frequently occur. We give two or three short 
specimens. Of the heathen Roman poets, the author says :— 

“O sapor insipidus, via devia, duleor amarus, 
Ars errans, lucrum damnosum, gaudia 
Utilitas nocua, lux ceca, seientia fallens !” 
The origin of Eve and of the Church :— 


“Dum dormiret Adam, de costa prodiit Eva ; 
In cruce sopiti de Christi sanguine fuso 
Per latus ecclesia fuit, ejus sponsa, redempta.” 
Antichrist :— 
“ Antichristus erit istius vespera secli : 
Virtutum vacuus, vitiis plenus, via mortis, 
Trames peccati, necis orbita, methodus irm, 
Culparum pelagus, scelerum mare, criminis squor !” 
Faith without works :— 


“Vana fides, acinum sine vino, flos sine fructu, 
Spica carens granis, argento nuda moneta, 
Pauper amurea manens olei viduata valore !” 

Christ’s atoning death :— 

“ Quos mors ejectos paradiso tradidit orco, 
Orcum confringens ad colum vita reduxit. 
Mors stravit morte, quos vita vita beavit, 
Quos ligno cepit, per lignum perdidit hostis,” 

We may also quote the following lines, the thoughts embodied in which 
must have often formed the consolation of their author in his last time of lonely 
suffering. Notwithstanding the play on words, so characteristic of the age, 
we cannot but think that they possess a certain touching beauty :— 


“In cruce pendere docuit nos, genie pependit, 
Quo caput adscendit, si scandere membra velimus. 
Non crux exigitur a nobis mortis amare, 

Quamvis mors capitis nos mortem coget amare ; 
Crux tamen exigitur levior, crux dulcis amoris, 
Quamvis hic expers cruciatus non queat esse.” 
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struction of youth, to teach them Latin without endangering 
their morals by the perusal of heathen authors, and likewise 
to inspire them with the love of learning. After an invoca- 
tion to the Trinity for assistance, the first three days of cre- 
ation are described, and the fall of the rebel angels. In the 
second part, the account of creation is continued, and we 
find commenced an exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which éxtends to the third part, where, besides, the origin 
of man and the remainder of the work of creation are re- 
corded. Part four contains an account of the fall and its 
disastrous consequences. Part five pursues the same theme, 
and, in addition, expounds the ten commandments. The 
sixth part discusses faith and works, and treats of mortal 
sins. The seventh continues the consideration of faith and 
works, and elucidates predestination, redemption, and simi- 
lar fundamental truths. In the eighth the fall of man is 
resumed ; free will is also taken up, along with God’s posi- 
tion in regard to the sinner. In the ninth we have the dis- 
cussion of original sin, and the different kinds of actual 
transgressions. With the tenth part a new division com- 
mences, whose theme is the new creation, as the theme of 
the former division was the old. It begins with a fresh in- 
vocation of Jehovah, and describes the incarnation and the 
atonement. Part eleven is devoted to the two natures of 
Christ, which subject is continued in part twelve, where we 
also find the author’s “‘ Eschatology,”—his conceptions of 
future bliss and future punishment. And so, after rangin 
over & oe ge wide and varied field of theology an 
Christian ethics, the work is brought toa close. With respect 
to materials, the ‘‘ Hexaémeron” derives them from various 
sources. Foremost of all, its author specifies Scripture and 
the writings of the Fathers ; it was thence that Peter Lom- 
bard and the better portion of the schoolmen drew their 
themes, the doctrines of the church, sure and stedfast, which 
it was their aim to expound and illustrate. Scripture he 
calls, with Augustine, 
Et planus fluvius, in veiled eae 
vi 
Palpitat.”” pik ait erm nens 

“It feeds the small and strengthens the great, it is the true 
manna, the antidote to sin’s diseases, it cleanses with clear 
eye-salve the eye of the understanding, it regulates and 
subdues all earthly passions. Therefore should it be studied 
from childhood upwards, and it will guide through the 
deadliest dangers to the haven of endless life and blessed- 


ness.” Sunesen is, of course, a firm believer in the inspira- 
tion of Holy Writ, although, like other scholastics, he ab- 
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stains from exactly defining the meaning of the term. 
Among the fathers he appears to hold A ine in especial 

honour, and to be famtlvar with his produetions. Hilary, 
. Jerome, Ambrose, Origen, Gregory, Isidore, John of Damas- 
cus, he also names and quotes ; and, as might be expected, 
appeals frequently to the canon law. The influence of Peter 
Lombard and Peter Commestor is perceptible throughout the 
work ; indeed, we have already mentioned that he was a 
confirmed follower of the former andof Peter of Poitiers, under 
whom he had studied in Paris. Every page of the “ Hex- 
aémeron” bears testimony to the fact. Hugo of St Victor 
he seems to have known,—at least there not seldom occur 
opinions which resemble those of that deep medieval thinker; 
and in some passages his conceptions of Christian doctrine 
coincide with the views of Peter Cantor and our own Robert 
Pulleyn of Oxford. But with regard to many points, as be- 
fore indicated, the mode of treatment employed by Sunesen 
possesses all the merit of originality. 

What peculiarly strikes the reader of the ‘‘ Hexaémeron,” 
and lends to the work its greatest interest, is the general 
soundness, on the whole, of the dogmatic theology expounded 
in it. Passing lightly over innumerable Romish errors, it 
chiefly busies itself with the development of the fundamental 
principles of the Christian faith. For, largely and deplor- 
ably as its author partook of the false ideas of his age and 
church, the basis of his religious system remained uninjured 
by their influence. Just as the Mariolatry of Birgitta and 
the relic-worship of Anschar,—however grievous in the esti- 
mation of Protestants,—did not prevent the two from hold- 
ing fast by the essential doctrines of the cross, so, in spite 
of the labyrinthine subtleties and sophistriesof scholasticism, 
and the evil spell of papal falsehoods and delusions, Anders 
Sunesen may be ranked with the Swedish saint and the 
northern apostle in respect of adhesion to the vital truths of 
Christianity. In his ‘ Theology” —— he is orthodox, 
although this part of the work is burdened and obscured 
with a perfect load of fruitless scholastic reasoning. His 
“‘ Christology” also is orthodox in the main, but sadly 
marred by the same barren scholastic speculation. In his 
“ Soteriology,” similar dialectics we y prevail ; yet the 

rtion of the book which describes the sufferings of the 

viour gives forth, on that point, no uncertain sound. There 
is much said of the illimitable merits of Christ’s passion, of 
his atoning death, and justification through his blood, and 
of the corresponding love which a contemplation of his sub- 
stitutionary sorrows should awaken in the spirits of believers, 
—a thought common to Peter Lombard, Hugo, and Abelard. 
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Sunesen’s “Anthropology” is, on the other hand, defective; 
as might be expected from the tendencies of the period in 
which he lived. Asto redemption, he grounds it on the free 
grace of God alone; nevertheless, this great scriptural truth 
is, strangely enough, often contradicted by semi-Pelagian 
assertions ; for example, that, in a certain sense, natural 
virtues (justitie naturales) can induce the bestowment of 
spiritual blessings. As to faith and works, we trace in his 
speculations the influence of the popish idea, that there are 
two great sources of man’s “ life in God,”—faith and love, 
—or, as the Romanists interpret the latter term, our own 
good works. Still, not a few of Sunesen’s positions here in- 
volve little doctrinal error, and might be pondered by many 
to their spiritual benefit and edification. In the author’s 
‘“‘ Eschatology,” the dialectics of the schoolmen retire to the 
background, and the Bible and Augustine are a fol- 
lowed. His entire description of ‘the last things” belongs 
to the finest portion ofthe poem. Medisval writers, we must 
remember, supremely revelled in Eschatology ; and itis very 
evident that Sunesen forms no exception to the general rule. 
Antichrist, according to him, is the evening star of the sixth 
or concluding day of world-history, and then will come the 
time of omens, dark and terrible, when sun and moon. 
both lose their radiance, while before the Judgment the world 


is consumed by fire whose flames ascend as high as did the 
waters of the mighty deluge. But these flames injure not 
the righteous, albeit they may feel some tremor at the 
thought of the dread assize. 
“Ergo quid faciet deserti virgula quevis, @ 
Si cedrus oe sit concutienda stupore ? 


Quid reprobi facient, electi quando stupebunt ?” ~~ 

At the sound of the archangel’s trumpet the dead awaken. 
Resurrection is a miracle; and they who then live shall die, 
be changed, and remodelled in haste, like the column which 
is re-cast that it may become more beautiful,—an Augus- 
tinian illustration. The glorified risen ones find themselves 
panene of ripe and perfect manhood; every limb, which 
ature may have denied them here, grows forth “like Eve’ 
from Adam’s side ;” all blemishes, all defects have vanished, 
and they stand transfigured in the minutest atom of their’ 
new resurrection bodies. The Lord Jesus, in His divine 
power, is seen in the clouds above the mount of Olives, seated 
on a throne of majesty, the cross over Him, and round about 
Him His host of witnesses, martyrs and saints with golden. 
crowns, and the elders as His assessors in the judgment. 
Before His tribunal in the air hover all generations of man-> 
kind, from the world’s beginning to its final hour ; the books- 
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are opened, and the eternal word resounds—blessedness or 
condemnation. In heaven the redeemed behold God with 
the bodily eye; yet He is a Spirit, and therefore they only 
see the everlasting effulgence which surrounds Him. His 
love is in them all, and each only fulfils the good pleasure 
of Jehovah. All have the same treasure, all have the same 
joy; the joy is God, and the treasure is immortal life. Still, 
there are degrees of celestial honour, because one star dif- 
fers from another star in glory. For the ransomed, too, 
there dawns a new heaven and a new earth; everything has 
been purified by fire; the moon is like the sun, and the sun 
is lustrous as when he shone on creation’s morning, seven- 
fold more radiant than now. And yet, what is even the sun’s 
bright splendour? The Father, to whom Christ has delivered 
up the kingdom, is Himself the light which permeates all 
things and persons. He Himself is rest and peace; He Him- 
self is the day that never dies in darkness. : 
Equally vivid are the colours in which the doom of the 
lost is depicted ; but we cannot afford at present to pursue 
the subject farther, or to indicate some additional points in 
connection with the work on which we should have liked to 
dwell. Our remarks must be brought to atermination. We 
have endeavoured to describe Anders Sunesen as schoolman, 
statesman, and ecclesiastic,—to pourtray him especially in 
his twofold character of worker and writer, medieval dialec- 
tician and medieval prelate. And we still believe that it is 
well to bring out of obscurity an energetic and noble nature 
such as his. For, although not to be named in the same 
breath with the heroes of the succeeding Reformation, the 
Luthers and the Calvins, whose shoe’s latchet he was un- 
worthy to unloose, Anders Sunesen is yet no unimportant 
figure in the State-life and Church-life of the Middle Ages, 
and it is impossible to contemplate what he was, and what: 
he did, without both deep interest and real instruction. 
Chiefly do we learn from his biography two beneficial lessons, 
—lessons which it were wise that in our own day we should 
profoundly ponder :—in the first place, the priceless value to 
the church of the true organising and administrative genius ; 
and, in the second place(as from Anschar’s and Birgitta’s), the 
rpetual witness, through human instrumentality, of God’s 
Holy Spirit, during the darkest periods, and amid surround- 
ing mountain-masses of superstition and corruption, to some, 
at least, of the fundamental truths of Christ’s blessed and 
glorious gospel. J.J. 
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Art. IX.—The Sensational Philosophy—Mr J. S. Mill 
and Dr M‘Cosh.* 


An Examination of Sir William Hamilion's os and of the Prin- 
cipal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By Joun 
Sroart Mitt. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

An Examination of Mr J. 8S. Mill's Philosophy : being a Defence of Fun- 
— Truth. By James M‘Cosn, LL.D. ndon: Macmillan 


HE friends of philosophy have reason to rejoice over the 
assault which Mr Mill has made on the teaching of Sir 
William Hamilton. Even though the renowned Scottish 
philosopher no longer lives to wield his mighty weapon, 
there cannot fail to be some gain to philosophical thinking 
in this country, when the leader of the opposite school of 
mental science comes forth to assail the doctrines which are 
so closely connected with the name of the Scotch thinker. 
Had Hamilton lived to repel the assault, the interest excited 
in the public mind would have been keener than it is, and 
the results might have been more full in measure, and more 
clearly visible to all observers. But that there must, even 
in present circumstances, be decided gain to mental science, 
few will doubt. 

The nation. is once more passing through a struggle 
between the sensational and intuitional philosophy. The 
effects must be felt in all departments of mental science, 
whether psychological or metaphysical, whether intellectual 
or ethical, Since the conflict was last waged, al) the appli- 
ances needed in such struggles have been greatly improved 
in efficiency. Philosophical language is more exact; the 
resources on both sides may be said to be more available ; 
and in general, we have the advantage of all the experience 
gathered from the previous discussions. On whichever side 
students of raga | range themselves, all will be disposed 
to say that this conflict must land us considerably in ad- 
vance of the issue attained when Locke and Hume were on 
the one side, and Reid and Stewart on the other. Beginning 
on a lower level than Locke’s ‘‘ Experience and Reflection,” 





* We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of informing our readers, that 
for the following article, which will be read with no ordinary interest, they are 
indebted to the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., of G ww, author of “‘ The 
Philosophy of the Infinite,” a treatise in answer to Sir William Hamilton and 
Dr Mansell, which has already acquired a wide reputation, and to which, in 
point of sound judgment and discrimination, as well as philosophical talent, 
we are disposed to assign a place of high value and importance.—Ep. B. $ 
PF. E. R. 
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—laying aside, as questionable, his starting-point, that 
“ every man is obhbckous to himself that he thinks,”—it is 
affirmed by Mr Mill and others that a complete intellectual 
and ethical philosophy can be reared on the foundation 
afforded by sensations alone. On the other hand, it is 
maintained that the conscious mind, in gathering experience, 
is guided by necessary truths revealed within itself, and 
that, without regard to these truths, it is impossible to 
attain a sound philosophy, either intellectual or ethical. 
On these opposite positions, two schools of philosophy have 
taken up their place ; and the question is, Which philosophy 
will prove itself most competent to meet the demands of 
human thought and life? Has the experiential philosophy, 
as sustained by Mr John Stuart Mill, gained anything by 
taking sensations as the sole starting-point in philosophical 
inquiry ? Will the philosophy of necessary and fundamental 
truth triumph anew over the experiential philosophy as 
presented in this barely sensational form ? 

Looking on at the present stage, men will think differently 
as to the probable result. Opinions will, no doubt, be in- 
fluenced in some measure according to the side which is 
taken by those who venture to express their anticipations. 
It must be admitted, we think, that there is great disad- 
vantage to the intuitional side, in the fact that their leadi 
champion has fallen. Sir William Hamilton, when assailed, 
cannot come forth to his own defence, and the defence of 
the cause he so ably served. Besides this, we fear it must 
be acknowledged, that before his death he had taken some 
questionable positions, the occupation of which has in some 
measure exposed the entire situation. Still further, there 
are signs which seem to favour the probability of a tem- 
porary ascendancy of the sensational philosophy. Chief 
amongst these are the influences upon thought, which have 
sprung up from the rapid advance of the physical sciences. 

ithin the area of these sciences, the experimental method 
reigns, and has already conducted to magnificent results, 
over which the whole world is Be meme) Greater things 
still are warrantably expected, it is admitted that the 
experiments of a few years may overturn the theories which 
have reigned for centuries. Mental science cannot hope to 
escape from the influence which is certain to s into all 
regions of thought, because of the splendid advance of the 
physical sciences. Nor should she desire an escape, if such 
were possible ; for the influence must be in the main a 
healthy one, and can prove injurious — if the essential 
difference between the mental and physical sciences be over- 
looked. In mental science, there is a wide region for the 
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application of the inductive method, and great results are 
yet to be accomplished by it, both in the intellectual and 
the ethical departments. Valuable it will be in the history 
of mental philosophy, if those who have devoted themselves 
to her service have the conviction borne in upon them with 
commanding force, that a correct and complete psychology 
is the first requisite for a sound intellectual and moral 
philosophy. From such psychology all speculation must 
take its start; and to that psychology speculation must 
return for the test of its own legitimacy. But the region of 
speculation, with all its darkness and uncertainty, with its 
lofty problems concerning human life and destiny, and its 
vast range of possibilities, is the grandest open to the 
—— of man. It is the crowning excellence of mental 
philosophy that this region belongs to its domain. Of first 
importance it is that this region of speculation have its own 
company of explorers, unless men, by growing acquaintance 
with the temporary relations of their life, are to become 
oblivious of those which are more enduring. 

Mental science, we believe, may gain a fresh impulse from 
the progress of the physical sciences; and these in their 
turn be made more abundantly a blessing by the progress 
and widening influence of mental science. But if, because 
new discoveries are continually overthrowing or modifying 
old theories in physical science, there appear any tendency 
in mental philosophy to admit that truth may change, and 
that moral distinctions may be variable, philosophy itself 
will speedily be in danger. Such a philosophy may have 
the promise of considerable popularity,—it may seem to 
harmonise with experience,—but the harmony is only in 
appearance, the deception is sure of discovery, and the false 
philosophy must give place to what is better fitted to meet 
the wants of men. That important results may yet be ex- 
pected in mental philosophy, from a persevering analysis of 
consciousness, may be freely admitted. But in order to 
secure progress, and effectually guard ourselves against 
mere oscillation between opposite extremes, we must anxiously 
inquire of every philosophy which offers itself to our notice, 
how it deals with admitted facts. By this test we would wish 
to see the intuitional and the sensational philosophy alike 
tried. For a little it may seem that the latter most har- 
monises with the spirit of the age; but, when fully tested, 
it must appear the least satisfactory philosophy which can 
be offered to men. 

If some popular currents of opinion seem at present to 
favour a sensational philosophy, it must also be admitted 
that this philosophy ranks among its supporters men of 
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very high ability. We have only to name Mr John Stuart 
Mill, and Mr Herbert Spencer, in order to indicate the 
respect and admiration which must be cherished for those 
who are the avowed defenders of sensationalism. And while 
we say thus much of the writers, we must also add that 
they have been at work with no little success in seeking the 
acknowledgment of their principles among thoughtful men. 
Had things gone quietly on, as they have done for some 
years past, it might have been calculated that their influ- 
ence would be in the ascendant ere long, specially throughout 
England. We doubt whether the success of a sensational 
philosophy ever could be so great in Scotland. The intui- 
tional philosophy is too deeply rooted in the north,—it has 
become too manifestly a national faith,—to be very easily 
supplanted by another. The names of Reid, and Stuart, 
and Hamilton are yet revered to a degree which gives little 
hope of equal eminence for the names of Mill and Spencer. 
Still more distant is the possibility of these two last men- 
tioned names rising to a place of acknowledged superiority 
to the three which have been now long enrolled among the 
masters in mental science. It is not that deference to 
authority is greater in the north than elsewhere ; it is not 
that there is any disposition to favour a doctrine of finality 
in mental science; but that the intuitional philosophy has 
stood the test of long-continued investigation and specula- 
tion, and offers a solid foundation for the structure which 
is yet to be reared. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the preponderance 
of philosophical writing in our country, for a considerable 
time past, has been on the sensational side. And, but for a 
few counter-checks of a rather serious order, it seemed not 
unreasonable to expect that the sensational panooghy 
be allowed slowly and quietly to gain possession of the field 
for a time, and treat the intuitional philosophy as if it were 
a thing of the past. It was not favourable to this result, 
however, when Mr John 8. Mill came forth to assault the 
teaching of Sir William Hamilton, and thus challenge to the 
defence all who were admirers of the Edinburgh philosopher, 
or believers in an intuitional philosophy. Opposed as we 
are to the philosophy of Mr Mill, we hail his examination 
of Hamilton’s philosophy as certain to gather the forces to 
the conflict. And now, we gladly welcome Dr M‘Cosh’s 
examination of Mr Mill’s philosophy, as one part of the 
valuable fruit which Mr Mill’s efforts are certain to yield. 
It is not always the good fortune of a man to help his own 
side, when he means to do it. And we hardly care to dis- 
guise our conviction, that if any one thing more than 
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another promises to turn the tide of battle against the sen- 
sational philosophy, it is this work of Mr Mill. He who has 
criticised Hamilton’s teaching, must have his own examined 
in turn. This work of counter-examination has begun, and 
is proceeding in a way which, to say the least, does not 
augur an easy victory for sensationalism. Dr M‘Cosh’s 
new volume is a very able and thorough examination, not 
only of Mr Mill’s book on the Hamiltonian philosophy, but 
of his teaching as a whole. 

Conflict is one of the appointed methods of progress in 
philosophy. We are not long left in peaceful unconsciousness 
of the fact. And it is not without some feeling of regret, 
that we come upon fresh illustrations of it. Sympathising 
as we do with all the praises of ‘‘ philosophic calmness,” we 
could wish that philosophic inquiries could always be prose- 
cuted in such calmness; and, if felicity so great were pos- 
sible, that the results of all inquiries were the same. Is 
there some weakness in the wish? However this may be, 
the wish cannot be gratified; and what we have mainly to 
seek is fairness in the scrutiny of all experiments and reason- 
ings, hoping that all inquirers may be helpful in leading 
towards results ultimately to be accepted with some degree 
of confidence, if not with —— 

Not unfrequently has the remark been made, that it has 
been to the disadvantage of Sir William Hamilton’s renown ~ 
as a philosopher, that his system, as a whole, has been 

iven to the world in the shape of the lectures delivered to 
his class. The exceeding clearness, power, and fascination 
of these lectures few will be disposed to deny. But, they 
are the author’s earliest productions (a fact which is too 
often overlooked by critics), they were prepared with a regard 
to the wants of the students listening to them year by year; 
they do not embrace a complete system; and they were 
published, though with all the care and skill possible in the 
circumstances, yet without his own revision. Those who 
are familiar with his “ Diseussions” and ‘“ Dissertations,” 
may judge from their compactness and profundity what 
would have been the character of the production, had he 
submitted to the public a matured statement of his philo- 
sophy. We must, however, take the results of his thinking 
as they are presented to us. Professing, as we do, great 
admiration of his power, we are far from giving a uniform 
assent to the doctrines he has propounded. We admit that 
there are unfortunate gaps in his system of philosophy; and 
besides, there are opinions holding a prominent place in his 
writings which we have strongly opposed. We have, long 
ago, in separate form, urged arguments in opposition to his 
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doctrine of the unconditioned, in many respects identical 
with those which Mr Mill has now advanced. In not a few 
things we can agree with Mr Mill in his criticism, but we are 
very far from believing that his Examination is successful as 
a whole. We believe that the way lies open for a much 
more effectual vindication of Sir W. Hamilton than appears 
to have been thought possible by the admirers of his critic, 
when they arose fresh from their first hurried perusal of the 
“‘ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosuphy.” A 
lively tale remains to be told of the misunderstan of 
the critic, and pages of argumentation wide of the mark.* 

Our purpose in the present article is, to look at the por- 
tions of Mr Mill’s “‘ Examination ” in which he presents his 
own theory, which he is pleased to call “ the psychological 
theory;” and afterwards to indicate to our readers, though 
it must be briefly, the character of Dr M‘Cosh’s work, which 
is at once an assault on Mr Mill’s position, and a defence of 
fundamental truth. 

We have said that Mr Mill takes the name of “ The 
Psychological Theory ” to designate his own doctrine. We 
cannot it that the theory has any warrant for carrying 
such an honourable appellation. To our thinking, the 
theory is anything but a psychological one. What psycho- 

logy there is in it, we fed on 4 very defective. The argumen- 
’ tative process, which starts from the small stock of psycho- 
logy, is the main part of it, and not very likely, in our view, 
to endure the test of a careful, fair scrutiny. So far from 
being a psychological theory, the method by which the 
theory is developed is quite the reverse of psychological. 
It really seems to us impossible to institute an examination 
of the book before us, without agreeing with Dr M‘Cosh 
when he says, that Mr Mill’s favourite method of procedure 
‘is by deduction from an hypothesis, which he endeavours 
to shew explains all the phenomena.” Such a method may 
be allowable in certain cases. But a conjectural start in 
any philosophical inquiry, is the least satisfactory which can 
be made. When a better is available, the spirit of philosophy 
requires that this be rejected altogether. What we ask for 
is thorough analysis, and careful synthesis, but not hypo- 
thesis. The true psychological method meets this just 





* We should rather say that the tale has now been told, most effectivel 
a retty fully, by the hand of an able defender of Hamilton, in Nos. I. an 


. of the C7 Review. Without feeling free to defend Hamilton to 
the full extent of the Contemporary, we conceive that the two articles on the 
subject in its pages, must be as performing a very important part in 


the conflict between sensationalism and intuitionalism. We do not mean 
-_ to go over the same portions of the field, but to take a course entirely 
‘erent, 
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demand. It deals exclusively with the facts of conscious- 
ness,—seeks to interpret them,—and, so far as it goes, leads 
to sure results. But Mr Mill’s method, being only in a very 
partial degree psychological, and in the main hypothetical, 
is constantly laying up results which are most uncertain. 
The only course by which we may hope to test these results, 
is to insist upon an exclusive application of the psychological 
method. hat effect this would have in enabling the 
reader to estimate the fruits of Mr Mill’s thinking, we can 
hope only briefly to indicate. 

One thing strikes us as strange when we come to that part 
of his work in which Mr Mill unfolds his own theory, and 
that is, that he proceeds first to give us “the psychological 
theory of the belief in an external world,” and after that pro- 
ceeds to tell us ‘“‘ how far the psychological theory of the 
belief in matter is applicable to mind.” If Mr Mill’s method 
of philosophising is questionable, this order of topics is not 
only curious, but troublesome. Why not give us first a 
theory of mind, and then, in due course, come to the debate- 
able ground concerning the existence of an external world ? 
Why not inquire first whether man is conscious of his own 
existence,—whether he is ‘‘ conscious to himself that he 
thinks,”—and whether there are ‘‘ natural tendencies im- 
printed on the minds of men,” as Locke has said ;—after- 
wards advancing to the question concerning the existence of 
matter? Mr Mill has preferred to take the opposite order. 
The result is a most unnecessary perplexity to the reader, 
who is anxious to give its true value to every statement as 
it comes. While the real question on hand is the existence 
of matter, and our belief in it, the reader cannot peruse the 
disquisition on the subject without finding himself committed 
at almost every step to certain positions concerning mind, 
which should have been first examined and settled. Still, 
every author is entitled to take the course which pleases 
himself, and we do not deny the right to Mr Mill. Only, 
what he sees to have most advantages for himself, has cer- 
tainly most disadvantages for his critics. To secure this 
result may be of some consequence in warfare, but should be 
of no account in philosophy, where all ought to search for 
truth by the clearest and most direct road. So strongly did 
we feel the disadvantage to sure progress of thought in the 
order laid down by Mr Mill, that we had resolved to reverse 
it in prosecuting our criticism. This Dr M‘Cosh has done, 
and that obviously on good grounds. In reviewing Mr Mill’s 
philosophy, he treats first of ‘‘ mind, personality, personal 
identity,” &c., and afterwards of matter. This is, beyond 
doubt, the proper order. Waiving our preference, however, 
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we shall follow Mr Mill as he leads us over the ground, and 
only ask that nothing essential to the discussion be assumed, 
or left over till a subsequent stage of the investigation, with- 
out being marked as still needing proof. 

Turning, then, to the chapter which unfolds to us “ the 
op te og theory of the belief in an external world,” we 

nd that the various elements of the theory may be grouped 
under the following heads. The theory postulates certain 
*‘ psychological truths,” which are numbers one and two in 
the following enumeration: (1.) ‘‘That the human mind is 
capable of expectation; (2.) That there are the following 
“laws of the association of ideas,”—(a) ‘‘ Similar phenomena 
tend to be thought of together. (8) Phenomena which have 
either been experienced or conceived in close contiguity to 
one another, tend to be thought of together. (7) Associa- 
tions produced by contiguity become more certain and rapid 
by repetition. (é) When an association has acquired this 
character of inseparability, things which we are unable to 
conceive apart, appear incapable of existing apart, and the 
belief we have in their co-existence, though really a product 
of experience, seems intuitive.” (8.) “‘ There are associations 
naturally, and even necessarily, generated by the order of 
our sensations, and of our reminiscences of sensation.” (4.) 
“What we mean when we say that the object we perceive 
is external to us” is, ‘that there is involved in our perceptions 
something («) which exists when we are not thinking of it; 
(8) which existed before we had ever thought of it, and (>) 
would exist if we were annihilated; and, further, (8) that 
there exist things which we never saw, touched, or otherwise 
perceived, and (¢) things which never have been perceived by 
man.” (5.) “ This idea of something which is distinguished 
from our fleeting impressions by what, in Kantian language, 
is called perdurability, constitutes altogether our idea of ex- 
ternal substance.” (6.) ‘“‘ Whoever can assign an origin to 
this complex conception, has accounted for what we mean by 
the belief in matter.” (7.) ‘‘ Now this, according to the 
Psychological theory, is but the form impressed by the known 
laws of association upon the conception or notion, obtained 
by experience, of contingent sensations; by which are meant, 
sensations that are not in our present consciousness, and 
perhaps never were in our consciousness at all, but which, in 
virtue of the laws to which we have learnt by experience that 
our sensations are subject, we know that we should have felt 
under given supposable circumstances, and, under these 
same circumstances, might still feel."—(Pp. 190-2.) 

These seven positions, presented almost entirely in the 
words of the author, may be taken as a fair statement of 
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his views concerning the existence of matter. We have 
numbered the different assertions, and have marked the 
various subdivisions of the more complex sentences, that the 
work of reference may be simplified. 

Will our readers go back on the foregoing statement, and 
say how much there is of the psychological method in it. 
Passing numbers one and two, which are offered only as 

stulates, or premises which are here assumed, and which, 
it is said, “‘ are not contested . . . by Sir W. Hamilton and 
the other thinkers of the introspective school,”* we come upon 
the method by which Mr Mill means to explain our belief in 
an external object. Here there is no offer of successive 
psychological experiments,—there is not any thing which 
can be called analysis of consciousness,—there is only a 
very wonderful statement of “‘ what we mean” when we say 
that the object we perceive is external to us. No good can 
come out of such a twisted, round-about method of prosecut- 
ing psychology ; or if, fortunately, some good do come of it, 
the result must be better than we have a right to expect. 

Before approaching closer to the statement of ‘‘ what we 
mean” by an object of perception being external to us, we 
must mark how many things are assumed in starting with this 
‘* psychological theory of the belief in an external world.” 
It is assumed, (1.) that we have a mind; (2.) that the mind 
has actual sensations ; (8.) that it is capable of expectation; 
and, (4.) that it is guided by “‘ the laws of the association of 
ideas.” Now, all these, we admit, can be made out, but it 
remains to be seen how they can be established if we take 
pure sensations as the only facts with which we begin to 
philosophise. It was, at the very least, a singular thing to 

oceed to account for our belief in an external world, when 

he proof depended on these assumptions, and when all these 
must be made good sooner or later, in order to gain assent to 
the validity of the professed proof. 

Let us now look at this statement of “ what we mean when 
we say that the object we perceive is external to us, and not 
@ part of our own thoughts.” It would have been much more 
in keeping with the accredited method of philosophising, had 
our author prosecuted an analysis of consciousness, with the 
view of ascertaining whether there are any facts which war- 
rant us to affirm that we have a perception of objects exter- 
nal to ourselves. And if such mental facts had been dis- 
covered, it would have followed naturally as part of the 
psychologist’s work, to discover and express the distinguish- 





* What will the thinkers of “the introspective school” say to under 
(2)? Will they not contest it ? ®) 
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ing marks of these perceptions, separating them from other 
mental facts. Rather than follow this course, however, Mr 
Mill prefers to give us something like ‘a very extended defini- 
tion of what we mean, when we say that the object we ive 
is external to us. Judging from the result, we wish that 
we had rather been in the hands of one of “ the introspective 
school.” This statement, or definition, involves no fewer 
than jive distinct assertions, as will be seen by looking back 
on the subdivisions of the sentence. It is possible to obtain 
very wide definitions when we desire something definite, but we 
should think it hard to get anything wider than the answer 
which Mr Mill has here given to his own simple question, 
unless, indeed, a man wished to make game of his answer. 
The question is put by our author in the following terms, 
“What is it that we mean when we say that the object we 
perceive is external to us?” This question, then, implies 
these three things: 1, there is an object; 2, we perceive the 
object; and 8, we “‘ say” that the object perceived is external 
to us. Having noticed this threefold assertion, as involved 
in the question, we hope to be forgiven for our obtuseness, 
when we affirm that the question answers itself. ‘‘ We 
mean” just what “‘ we say,” that the object of perception is 
external to the perceiving mind. But instead of admitting 
that his question answers itself, Mr Mill has a very long 
answer to offer of quite a different nature. There are five 
distinct assertions in the answer, and we undertake to shew 
that not one of the five can be accepted as any of an 
answer to the question put. That question is, “ t is it 
we mean when we say that the object we perceive is external 
to us?” Mr Mill answers, we mean, first, that there is 
‘* something which exists when we are not thinking of it.” This 
is an answer to a totally different question. It is an answer 
to the question, What do we mean when we say that we 
believe in the existence of an object though it is not perceived 
by us? But when we say that we perceive an object external 
to us, we do not mean to say that there “is something 
which exists when we are not thinking of it;” we mean 
to say, that there is an object external to us, when we per- 
cee it- Again Mr Mill says, that when we say the object 
we perceive is external to us, we mean, secondly, that there 
is something “‘ which existed before we had ever thought of 
it.” When we say that the object is external to us, we 
mean to say that it existed before, or at least, that something 
existed before/ There is all the difference here between the 
present and the past, and that is considerable, unless ‘‘ sensa- 
tions” and ‘‘ perceptions” have no relation to time. Further, 
Mr Mill says, when we affirm that the object we perceive is 
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external to us, we mean, thirdly, that it ‘‘ would exist if we 
were annihilated.” The question concerns a present experi- 
ence, this part of the answer refers to a future possibility, 
and is altogether wide of the mark. Again, Mr Mill says, 
when we declare that the object we perceive is external to 
us, we mean, fourthly, that ‘‘there exist things which we 
never saw, touched, or otherwise perceived.” When we 
speak of an object which we perceive, we mean to speak of 
objects which we never perceived! Having been asked to 
confound the present both with the past and with the future, 
we are now led away from the object of perception, to roam 
among an indefinite number of objects which we have never 
perceived! This is still further off from an answer to the 
uestion put. Once more, Mr Mill says, when we state that 
the object we perceive is external to us, we mean, /fifthly, 
that there exist ‘“‘things which never have been perceived 
by man.” When we speak of an object which we perceive, 
we mean to speak of things which were never perceived by 
man! We must be excused for saying, that this is the 
most unmeaning form of speech which could well be employed, 
admirably fitted to occasion increased perplexity to inquiries 
already complicated enough. We offer to our readers this 
assage from Mr Mill’s examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
hilosophy, as one of the most astounding examples in 
philosophical literature of an author’s answer to a question 
of his own framing. And this comes from a man of Mr 
Mill’s high ability, simply because of the neglect of the 
psychological method, and the attempt to frame theories, 
without materials on hand, out of which to elaborate them. 
Let our readers turn to Dr M‘Cosh’s chapter on “ Body,” 
and they will find much more to the p se, concerning 
our knowledge of external objects, than in Mr Mill’s chapter 
now under review. 
In connection with the foregoing criticism, it will be 
apparent to every one, that when we say that the object we 
reeive is external to us, we do not mean to speak of “‘ what 
is involved in our perceptions” generally. And if we did 
mean to make this wide reference, we could not even then 
mean to speak of what was never involved in our perceptions, 
nor in the perceptions of our fellow-men. It is no doubt 
true that we do believe that objects exist when we are not 
thinking of them, and did exist before we thought of them, 
and would exist though we were annihilated, and that 
there exist things which have not been seen either by us or 
by our fellow-men. But we cannot be said to perceive such 
pe Paael nor can they in any sense be said to be “‘ involved in 


our perceptions.” We fear, however, that we must go to 
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“the introspective school” of philosophy for an adequate 
account of this belief, since we hardly expect to obtain it 
from the ‘‘ sensational school.” 

Before, however, we dismiss Mr Mill’s view of ‘‘ what we 
mean when we say that the object we perceive is external to 
us,” we wish to look back upon it just once more, for the 
purpose of considering the various terms in it, which desig- 
nate mental operations, commonly regarded as distinct. 
Taking them as they stand, they are “ perception,” the 
troublesomely vague word ‘“‘idea,” ‘complex conception,” 
“sensations.” In what connection do these words stand to 
each other? Is there, or is there not, progression of thought 
in their use? And by what process is their relation to each 
other made out? These are the questions we should like to 
urge, though we fear our space will not allow us to offer 
anything approaching the full answer tothem. It is said 
first that we perceive an object; then we are told, in a most 
unfortunate manner as we have endeavoured to shew, what 
is ‘involved in our perceptions ;” next we are informed 
that we have an ‘“‘idea of external substance ;” forthwith 
the ‘‘ idea” becomes a ‘‘ complex conception ;” and lastly, the 
‘complex conception” is said to be a “‘ form impressed upon 
the conception or notion of contingent sensations.” Now, 
keeping before us the particular line upon which Mr Mill is 
moving, in dealing with the existence of matter before mind, 
it must be observed what addition is here made to the points 
requiring to be established, in order that the present line of 
argument may be accepted. These are, (1.) that a perception 
is an idea, or, throwing out the word “‘ idea,” that a percep- 
tion is a complex conception ; (2.) that a complex conception 
is a “form” impressed upon a simple conception; and 
(83.) that the mind has the power to “impress” this form 
upon a simple conception. Our author is preparing abun- 
dant work for himself in order to gain the assent of his 
readers, but we do not find that he overtakes thoroughly 
this self-appointed work, in the subsequent part of his 
treatise. The reckoning of what stands to be proved must, 
however, be carefully kept, in order to do him justice. 

We have now only to deal with the last part of the quota- 
tion, marked 7 in the summary view of the theory. To save 
our readers annoyance of reference, we quote it again, and 
that all the more readily, as it needs to be looked at some- 
what carefully. ‘All this (above described as involved in 

our perceptions), according to the psychological theory, is 
but the form impressed by the known laws of association, 
upon the conception or notion, obtained by experience, of 
contingent sensations, by which are meant sensations that 
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are not in our present consciousness, and perhaps never were 
in our consciousness at all, but which, in virtue of the laws 
to which we have learned by experience that our sensations 
are subject, we know that we should have felt under given 
supposable circumstances, and under these same circum- 
stances might still feel.” Contingent sensations! What are 
these? Mr Mill replies, first, ‘“‘ sensations that are not in 
our present consciousness.” But, if they are not in con- 
sciousness, where are these sensations? Rather, how can 
there be sensations which are not in consciousness? When 
we cease to be conscious of a sensation, the sensation ceases. 
There is nothing remaining to be called a sensation. There 
is no alternative, therefore, but to reject this first part of 
the answer, for sensations out of consciousness are novelties 
of an order rather startling to find a place within the terri- 
tory of mental science. Having nothing left in our posses- 
sion from this explanation, we inquire again, what are 
“‘ contingent sensations”? Can ay more be said for 
them ? Mill replies, secondly, they are sensations that 
‘‘ perhaps never were in our consciousness at all.” Sensa- 
tions which never were in our consciousness! This is still 
more startling. Is this offered to us as part of a ‘‘ psycho- 
logical theory” ? .We had supposed that psychology was an 
analysis of states of consciousness with a view to distinguish 
clearly the several facts in consciousness, and so discover 
the powers of the mind. But here is psychology beyond 
consciousness! If contingent sensations “ never were in 
our consciousness,” contingent sensations are things which 
never existed; that is to say, there are no things to which 
the designation is applicable. And yet, Mr Mill insists that 
‘* we know that we should have felt (these sensations) under 
given supposable circumstances.” Had Mr Mill said that it 
is a conceivable thing, that the mind may yet experience 
sensations never before experienced, that is to say, that the 
mind’s capacity of sensation is larger than experience has 

et disclosed, we could have understood his meaning, and 
con assented to it. This is a simple assertion concerning 
mental capacity, founded on what we do know. We may 
believe much regarding the powers of our mind, but to say 
that we know that in certain een circumstances we 
should feel certain sensations whose very nature we do not 
know, is to speak without meaning. It is to say, that we 
know the unknown. 

Mr Mill must, therefore, introduce a new word, ‘“‘ believe,” 
which is the name for a different exercise of mind. And this 
accordingly we find him do in the very next sentence, and 
without the slightest warning to his readers—even without 
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any apparent notice on his own part—that a new element 
hes mm introduced. The sentence presents us with an ex- 
ample by which we may test his theory, and we are glad to 
have such an advantage given. ‘‘I see a piece of white 
per on a table. I go into another room, and though I 
ave ceased to see it, I am persuaded that the paper is still 
there. I no longer have the sensations which it gave 
me; but I believe that when I in place myself in the 
circumstances in which I had those sensations, that is, 
when I go again into the room, I shall again have them ; 
and further, that there has been no intervening movement 
at which this would not have been the case” (p. 192). This 
example, it will be seen refers to sensations experienced, 
and to the possibility of their recurrence in consciousness. 
Further, to avoid misunderstanding, we notice that when 
it is said that the person places himself in the circumstances 
in which he had the sensations, it is meant simply that he 
goes into the room again, and not anything more. Now let 
us look at the example. Those steps are involved in it: 
(1.) ‘‘I see a piece of paper ;” (2.) ‘I have ceased to see it.” 
(8.) On this account, I “no longer have the sensations” 
which I had; and (4.) “I believe I shall again have the © 
sensations,” if I go into the room. All the steps are clear, 
save the last, which is the only one which can be of any 
service for Mr Mill’s purpose. e see @ piece of paper, and 
have certain sensations while we see it. We cease to see 
the paper, and with the sight, the sensations cease. But is 
it true, when we go into another room, and leave the paper on 
the table, that we are persuaded that the paper is still there ? 
Having once seen an object, do we thenceforth believe that 
it continues where we saw it, and that we shall find it when 
we go back? Such a persuasion or belief is not involved in 
our perception. In leaving the room, we may not have any 
such persuasion. There may be many things which lead to 
an opposite conviction, such as the fact of rapidly closing the 
door of the room, or leaying the window wide open. This 
fourth element, which is a belief, must therefore be thrown 
out of account, as not essential to our act of perception, and 
if it be thrown out, Mr Mill loses what he needs in order to 
make up his theory. Nay more, even if there be in any 
case such a persuasion as he describes, it is a belief that 
there is not any disturbing cause in operation, likely to 
affect the position of the perceived object, and such a belief 
must rest on grounds quite distinct from the act of percep- 
tion, and not on the perception itself. The perception and 
persuasion are so distinct from each other, that even tho’ 
the one follows the other, it cannot be shewn that the 
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second is a consequence of the first, and once more the ex- 
ample fails to serve the purpose it was designed to accom- 
plish. Thus, accepting the example as given, we say, first, 
the belief is not essential to the perception ; and, secondly, 
when the belief exists, it is not even a consequence of it, far - 
less a component part of it. Mr Mill has failed to make 
good a single step towards the formation of a theory, and 
this ‘‘ belief” here introduced must be added to the stock of 
facts to be accounted for at a subsequent stage of inquiry. 

We wish that we could now step on a few paces into the 
next chapter, where our author treats of belief in the ex- 
istence of mind, but we must forbear. We have indicated 
the method which we would employ in dealing with the state- 
mentsof our author, and we must wait for another opportunity 
of prosecuting our criticism. What we have brought under 
review will be sufficient to suggest towards what conclusion Mr 
Mill is attempting to work. We wish greatly that we could 
have traced his efforts one by one, until the grand result is 
proclaimed in this brief but wonderful sentence: ‘‘ Matter 
may be defined, a permanent possibility of sensation /” (p. 198.) 
Sensation,—a possibility of sensation,--a permanent pos- 
sibility of sensation. This is matter! Where is this possi- 
bility? Does it belong to us who are distinct from the 
object, or to the object which is distinct from us? Is the 
possibility of sensation not characteristic of mind? Then, 
this is not a definition of matter. But, is the possibility of 
sensation also characteristic of matter? Then matter is not 
distinct from mind. What confusion have we here! Philo- 
sophy has a poor history appointed for it in our land for 
some time to come, if such theorising as this can pass under 
the honoured name, and be upheld with personal satisfaction 
by a writer of such eminent ability as.Mr John Stuart Mill. 
We do not account the constructive part of this volume as 
altogether worthless, but we consider that its main worth, 
after supplying the intuitional school with abundant material 
for the exercise of logical acuteness, consists in shewing how 
hopeless it is to expect to have a complete philosophy reared 
on a sensational basis. 

We have not left ourselves space for more than a brief 
reference to the work of Dr M‘Cosh, which is recentl 
published, and is a valuable contribution to the philosophi- 
cal controversy now being waged. The battle must be one 
of psychology, rather than of speculation, and Dr M‘Cosh 
shews himself a skilful psychologist. We can assure our 
readers that they will find in the “ Examination of Mr 
Mill’s Philosophy,” a most thorough scrutiny of the teach- 
ing which the champion of sensationalism would place 
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in the room of the teaching of Reid, and Stewart, and 
Hamilton. After a very candid view, sketched in true 
philosophical spirit, of the position of Hamilton and Mill as 
philosophers, there is an admirable chapter on the method 
of investigation. Then comes another very interesting pre- 
liminary chapter, entitled, ‘‘Mr Mill’s Admissions.” Any 
one who has read with care the writings of Mr Mill must 
have been disturbed with the uneasy sense of an element of 
assumption flowing in, as a quiet streamlet, on the main 
current of thought. Dr M‘Cosh has subjected the current at 
various stages of its course to fresh tests, and has given us 
the results. And here we have a large number of admis- 
sions which look exceedingly singular when we remember 
the source from which they have been drawn. It would 
afford matter for no ordinary curiosity to those interested in 
philosophical investigation, to see by what means Mr Mill 
would attempt to vindicate himself, or in what form he would 
offer explanations. Dr M‘Cosh here shews great acqaint- 
ance with the writings of Mr Mill, and this volume is not to be 
considered as a mere review of one work, but a critical ex- 
amination of Mr Mill’s philosophy as a whole, including his 
psychology, and logic, and moral philosophy. | 

What is the general result our readers may judge from 
the following extract, which we specially introduce for the 
purpose of affording a glimpse of the range of consequences 
connected with Mr Mill’s philosophy, stretching beyond 
those which we have been able to bring under review. 


‘“We now see the issues in which the doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge, as held by Mr Mill, lands us. The geometrical de- 
monstrations of Euclid, and Apolonius, and Newton may hold good 
only within our experience, and ‘a reasonable distance beyond.’ The 
mathematics taught in Cambridge may differ in their fundamental 
principles from those taught in the corresponding university of the 
planet Jupiter; where two and two may make five, where two 
straight lines may enclose a space, and where the three angles of 
a triangle are more than two right angles. Mr Mill is exceedingly 
indignant at Dr Mansel for maintaining that the divine pumas, a 
is not to be measured by human morality, declaring that ‘it is 
simply the most morally pernicious doctrine now current.’ But I 
ean discover no grounds on which the rebuker can stand, in pro- 
nouncing such a judgment on Dr Mansel’s application of the doc- 
trine of the relativity of knowledge. Any one with half the acute- 
ness of Dr Mansel could shew that if two and two make five, it is 
supposable that lying may be virtue, and veracity a vice, in other 
words; and that (if there be a God) may commend deceit in 
the constellation of the Plough, even as he encourages truthfulness 
in our world.”—(P. 354.) 


Dr M‘Cosh does not in this passage too strongly colour 
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the ultimate results of such a system of philosophy as that 
propounded by Mr J. 8. Mill. Beginning with sensations 
alone, and seakiig these the only guarantee of poten, 


is impossible to go far in a legitimate course of philosop 


ing. Attempts to step beyond what is warranted by the 
sensations with which we start, will lead to the utmost con- 
fusion of thought ; the unauthorised use of natural beliefs 
will tend to throw discredit on them all; while, at the same 
time, the claims of exclusive philosophical authority for 
sensations will end in dishonour to gomnm,s J itself. Most 
important service we reckon it to the cause of philosophy at 
the present time, to subject to searching scrutiny the teach- 
ings of the sincere admirers and singulicty able upholders 
of sensationalism. Dr M‘Cosh has done his yet well, 
though at times we have thought that it might have been 
with more destructive effect. A most ungracious task it is 
which falls to the hands of a philosopher, when he is called 
to assail the theories of another, but ofttimes a most neces- 

work. And for the most part, such a task, if done in 
philosophic earnestness and fairness, yields important results 
to the good of all interested in the issue; for we have no 
faith in the superficial view of the history of philosophy 
which represents it as the record of uniform action and re- 
action between the same extremes of thought. Neither in 
mental science, nor in physical, is human thought in vain ; 
in neither is the conflict of opinion to be regarded as dis- 
turbance, and nothing more. Mr Mill has assailed the 
theories of Hamilton; and Dr M‘Cosh, without directly 
attempting the defence of Hamilton, has, with still greater 
success, as we think, assailed the theories of Mr Mill. We 
are under a debt of gratitude to both. Philosophy is, beyond 
doubt, a gainer. According to our thinking, the intuitional 
philosophy, even with serious odds against it, is more secure 
of its sway than at oH pt period. We are satisfied 
that this age will repudiate a philosophy which tells us that 
** matter is a i ag possibility of sensations ;” that mind 
is ‘“‘ nothing but the series of our sensations,” —“‘ a series of 
feelings, with a background of possibilities of feeling ;” that 
truth may vary as sensations change; and that morality 
must be content to seek its authority among the variable 
feelings, claiming no more to be accounted eternal and im- 
mutable. This professed philosophy is doomed to lose what 
little credit it has, because it is based on a psychology so 
insufficient, that but a few experiments are enough to expose 
its philosophic narrowness. 
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X.—BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Prospectus of the Ante-Nicene Christian Fathers. 


WE beg to call the special attention of our readers to this Pro- 
spectus, lately issued by Messrs Clark of Edinburgh, the enterpris- 
ing publishers of the Foreign Theological Library. . In a great 
many of the questions which now agitate the churches, references 
are perpetually being made by the contending 7 to the testi- 
monies of the Christian Fathers, especially Ante-Nicene, or 
those of them who flourished before the famous council of Nice. 
People, however, will no longer be content to accept these citations 
at second hand inguirers, clerical or laic, if intelligent and inde- 

ndent minds desire to consult the writings so often appealed to 
or themselves; and these have hitherto been to the Christian 
public almost wholly sealed books, written for the most in 
cramp Latin or crabbed Greek, abounding with obscurities and 
inaccuracies which puzzle even the scholar, and placed entirely 
beyond the reach of the ordinary reader. Several translations of 
these primitive fathers, indeed, have appeared, selected for eccle- 
siastical purposes; but a complete library of their writings, under- 
taken by parties at once competent and important, is still a 
desideratum. This great want is now to be supplied; and when 
we state that the collection is to be published under the editorship 
of the Rev. ALexanpER Rozerts, D.D., author of “‘ Discussions on 
the Gospels,”’ &c., and James Donatpson, LL.D., author of “A 
Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the 
Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council,” we have said enough 
to give assurance to our readers that the task will be executed 
with a fidelity on which they can place full reliance, and with a 
ripe and liberal scholarship which will commend the whole as a 
standard work. The following extract from the oo wens: to 
which we refer intending subscribers to this series, will shew what 
they may expect :— 


“ All the Christian writings antecedent to the Nicene Council have been 
put into the hands of competent translators. These will make it their first 
and principal aim to produce translations as faithful as possible, uncoloured 
by any bias, dogmatic or ecclesiastical. They will also endeavour, in brief 
notes, to place the English reader in the position of those acquainted with 
the original languages, They will indicate important variations in the 
text; they will give different translations of the same passage where more 
than one have been proposed ; they will note the various meanings attri- 
buted to the words in ecclesiastical controversies; and when the ancient 
documents appear in widely different forms, the various forms will be 
presented. At the same time, they will strive to combine with this strict 
accuracy and faithfulness as much elegance as may be consistent with the 
main aim. Short biographical and explanatory notices will be prefixed to 
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each translation ; and in every case where there is variety of opinion, the 
writer will abstain from expressing his own sentiments, and confine him- 
self simply to an impartial statement of the opinions of the most noteworthy 
critics on the point. 

“The following are the works which are now being translated :— 

“T, The Apostolical Fathers, including the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, 
the Epistles of Ignatius in their various forms, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Epistle of Polycarp, the Epistle to Diognetus, and the Pastor of Hermas, 
with the Martyria of Ignatius and so mer 

“IT. The undoubted and doubtful works of Justin Martyr,— the Apologies, 
the Dialogue with ho, the Oratio ad Gentiles, the Cohortatio, the De 
Monarchia, and the nts on the Resurrection, along with the Mar- 
tyrium of one Justin. 

“TIT. The works of Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Hermias, 
and the fragments of the rest of the Apologists. 

“TV. Irenaeus: All his extant works. 

“'V. Clemens Alexandrinus: All his extant works. 

“VI. Origen. The Series will include the De Principiis, and the Contra 
Celsum. The rest of his works will be translated if the Series is successful. 

“VII. The fi nts of Julius Africanus, and of the other writers given 
in Dr Routh’s ‘ Reliquise Sacre.’ 

“VIII. The works generally ascribed to Hippolytus, along with the 
— discovered Refutatio Omnium Heresium. 

“JX. The works ascribed to Dionysius of Alexandria, Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, Methodius, and others of the same period. 

“X. The Recognitions and the Clementine Homilies, the letters of 
Clemens on Virginity, the Constitutions, the Canons of the A es, 
Decrees of Councils till the period of the Nicene Council, and the yria 
written within the period, and generally believed to be genuine. 

“XI. The Apocryphal Gospels, and other Apocryphal Literature of the 
New Testament. 

“XII. The Octavius of Minucius Felix. 

“XIII. The entire works of Tertullian. 

“XIV. All the genuine works of Cyprian. 

“XV. Arnobius adversus Gentes. 

“XVI. The works of Lactantius. 

“XVII. The extant works of Novatian, Victorinus, Commodianus, and 
other Christian Latin writers preceding the Council of Nice. 

“Tt is intended to include in the Series every Christian waning sae 
document produced before the Nicene Council, whether in Greek, in, 
Syriac, Arabic, Zthiopic, or in any other language. The list includes a 
number of works, some portions of which are generally believed to have 
been written after the Council of Nice; but as other ions were, or 
may have been, written before that time, it has been thought the safer 
course to give them fully. Only those works which are now 
= id hand to have been written after the Nicene Council, will be ex- 

uded. 

“Tt is believed that the writings comprised in the above Synopsis will 
form about sixteen or eighteen Volumes, in demy octavo, of a size similar 
tothe Publishers’ ‘Foreign Theological Library ;’ and the Series will be 

ublished at the same rate to Subscribers, viz., four Volumes for one guinea. 

h work will have a x cer Papago and a very complete Index to the 

whole Series will be pub in a separate Volume, especial care being 
taken in its compilation.” 
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What is to become of the Church of England ? 


Svox is the question now on the lips of everybody who seriously 
reflects on the signs of the times. It is not that the enemies of that 
Church are threatening her palaces and battlements from without, 
for of late the voice of foreign aggression has been seldom heard. 
The evils which now menace her spring from within her own bosom; 
her foes are those of her own house, who have been “‘nursed at her 
side and dandled on her knees.” Hardly has the public mind re- 
covered from the shock given by the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and the 
extraordinary position assumed by Bishop Colenso, when a fresh 
alarm has been excited bythe publication of Dr Pusey’s ‘‘Eirenicon.” 
The object of this book, to speak it plainly, is to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
The Romeward proclivities of the Oxford Professor were sufficiently 
well known, and few men have laboured more persistently and, we 
do believe, conscientiously, to construct the inclined plane by which 
so many of the English clergy have backslidden to the Church of 
the Vatican. But his late appearance among the ranks of the 
“ licals,” in protesting inst the heresies of Dr Colenso, 
was calculated to raise him in the estimation of all the lovers of 
truth, and hopes were entertained that he might be carried, on the 
wave of reaction in favour of the Word of God, over the rocks of 
Tractarianism. Even Archbishop Manning expressed his fears 
that he had ‘drifted back from old moorings.”” These hopes and 
fears, however, have been alike disappointed. To the dismay of 
the “‘ Evangelicals,” and to the delight of the ‘“‘ Perverts,” he has 
now come out in the character of an umpire, holding forth, in the 
name of the Church of England, the olive branch of “ peace with 
Rome.” To the merits of this production we hope to do justice in 
our next number. Meanwhile, we deal with it simply as a piece 
of intelligence. And it surely is something worthy of being 
recorded, that in this nineteenth century, in the heart of Protestant 
England, and from one of her chairs of theology, there should 
have issued a work avowedly designed to reconcile the articles of 
the Church of England with the decrees of the Council of Trent! 
According to Dr Pusey, there is no material difference between 
the de fide teachings of the two churches, from justification thro 
the seven sacraments, up to transubstantiation itself! The o: 
point that rs him is the worship of the virgin, which he 
om _ yA oe and whi an seems to 
e Roman may be in to qualify in the prospect 
of eerste the Church of re gern to her communion ! This _— 
duction has already called forth several phlets. Two of 
come from the pens of Dr Newman ae Mr Oakley, who, having 
both crossed the Rubicon, are, naturally enough, forward to con- 
gratulate their old friend on the advanced stage he has reached, 
and to felicitate the Church of Rome on the auspicious tone assumed 
towards her by one holding the position and influence of the Oxford 
Professor of Hebrew, as he is by so many of the English 
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clergy; to favour him and them with the results of their own 
experience in getting over such difficulties as he mentions, and 

ishing ingenious vindications of Mariolatry. A vigorous 
remonstrance a this movement has appe from Dr Hugh 
M‘Neile, and other replies may be anticipated. What action may 
be taken in this matter by our governors of Church and State 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, we may confidently predict that 
the people of this country will not tamely stand by and survey the 
progress of these preparations for betraying the ‘“ Bulwark of 

testantism’’ into the hands of the Church of Rome. A due 
regard to their own interests, rights, and liberties, which are all at 
stake, will assuredly interfere to avert such a national catastrophe. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie. Jabrgang 1866. LErstes Heft- 
Zweites Heft. 


Dr Nrepner of Berlin, who was for many years the Editor of this 
valuable Historical Journal, died on the 12th of August last, and 
has been succeeded in the presidency of the Historico-Theological 
Society of Leipzig, and in the editorship of the Society’s Journal, 
by Dr Karl Kahnis, one of the —— of the Leipzig University. 
We are sorry to learn from Dr Kahnis’s preface to the new volume 
that he is by no means sanguine of the long continuance of the 
work. It has never been adequately supported even by the mem- 
bers of the learned Society to which it owed its birth, and it has 
all along entailed sacrifices both upon its editor and publisher. 
Suggestions have been made to alter its character and convert it 
into a Historical Magazine of a more practical and popular com- 
plexion, but Dr Kahnis gives no encouragement to the surrender 
of its strictly scientific form and plan which constitute its real 
worth. He is willing to take charge of it for a time, but the 

ublisher cannot be expected to continue it at a loss much longer. 

tis much to be wished that this note of warning may rally the 
«members of the Society to the support of their own “Zeitschrift,” 
and may also obtain for it some increase of patronage from the 
-learned world at large; for so far as we know, it is the only 
Journal in existence which devotes itself entirely to the learned 
elucidation of the History of the Church, and its discontinuance 
would be a serious loss to that highly important department of 
theological science. 

The first ‘‘ Heft” for the present year is a highly instructive 
and interesting one. It is entirely taken up with an ‘‘ Ueber- 
sicht,’”’ or Survey of all the works on church-history which have 
‘appeared in Germany, France, England, and ‘other countries 
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during the decade of years from 1851 to 1860. It is no un- 
common thing for such literary “surveys” to appear in German 
Journals, the object and use of them being, of course, to ascertain 
and to define with accuracy the progress which has been made 
during the period reviewed, in any of the various fields of scientific 
and ae labour. In the present instance the author of the 
survey is Dr Uhlhorn of Hanover, perhaps the best man in Germany 
to undertake such a laborious and Rifficult work,—a work not to be 
done without an enormous amount of reading, coupled with great 
critical acumen, and a complete mastery of the whole sphere of 
church history. It is only the-first division of the survey which 
he has given us as yet, though it extends to 160 octavo pages; and 
it embraces only the earliest period of the history of the Church, 
down to Constantine. The number of works oe u that 
period, produced during the ten years in question, an taking the 
shape either of separate volumes, or papers contributed to sciéntific 
journals, or articles inserted in theological encyclopedias and 
dictionaries, was immense. No branch of ence: apparently, 
has been so earnestly studied as the early history of Christianity, 
or has attracted to it so large a number of zealous investigators, 
especially in Germany itself. Under the heading of the Apostolical 
Fathers and the Apocryphal writings of the post-a ic age, 
Dr Uhlhorn enumerates and characterises no fewer than 70 wan 4 
On Gnosticism and Manicheism he produces a list of 47 ; on Mon- 
tanism and the doctrines of Tertullian he ifies 13, including a 
work of his own. In Patristics and the History of Doctrine hi 
survey includes no fewer than 41 productions. The “ Conflict with 
Heathendom under the Roman Empire”’ embraces 18 works; and 
25 more are occupied with the consecutive history of the whole 
period—including another work of his own, which appeared in 
several successive numbers of the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theo- 
logie for 1858, on the Early History of the Church as set forth by 
the Tiibingen School, and which, after careful perusal, we know 
to be a piece of masterly criticism on the various erroneous construc- 
tions of that history proposed by Baur and his disciples, gnd sup- 
ported with a high P see of learning and ingenuity. 

Of this immense literary product in a single field of inquiry, the 
proportion which is not German is ae small; and to any 
of our readers at present engaged in the study of the early history 
of the church, and desirous of acquainting themselves with the 
results of recent German research and criticism in that field, we 
‘strongly recommend the perusal of Dr Uhlhorn’s Survey. He is 
no rationalist. He is one of the ablest opponents of the rational- 
istic construction of the history of the primitive church. His 
judgment is eminently sound and enlightened, and he is in every 
respect a trustworthy guide through all the labyrinths and com- 
plexities of the huge mass of historical criticism and discussion 
which has been so rapidly accumulated in recent times on every 
subject connected with the primordial condition and history of the 
Christian church. 

“Where, alas! are the English historians of those times?” 
mournfully exclaims the Dean of St Paul’s, in the preface to his 
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jane 3 A of Latin Christianity. And never before were we s0 
sensible of the poor figure our own country makes in this parti- 
cular field, as on examining this survey of Uhlhorn’s. Not more 
than half a dozen works of British authorship appear in the muster 
here exhibited. Uhlhorn remarks upon the fact in terms which 
* may well make us blush for our “leanness” wig! — “In 

this great work of mr aye Sa early history of Christianity, 
English Theology has taken ost no whatever, or none 
worth mentioning. It is only-quite lately that the questions which 
are agitated in the German and French churches have begun to be 
stirred in England. What is the state of historical inquiry there, is 
shewn clearly enough by two facts, that Burton’s ‘‘ Lectures upon the 
ecclesiastical history of the three first centuries’ were republished 
in a fourth edition as late as 1855; and that Mosheim’s Manual, of 
which a revised translation has quite recently appeared, is still a 
text-book in current use. Burton’s work is quite of the old school, 
without any inkling even of the great problems which remain to 
be solved here, and uncritical to a de which to us seems as 
strange as the manners of a past and forgotten time.” The only 
English work which he names with appreciation is Maurice’s ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on the ecclesiastical history of the first and second centuries.” 
‘“« Perhaps,” he adds, ‘‘a future survey will have more to say of 
the co-operation in this field of the English Church. For the 
present it is still trifling.” 


Die Kirche nach ihren Ursprung, ihrer Geschichte, ihrer Gegenwart. Leipzig, 
1866. : Church, considered in its origin, history, and present 
position. 


This is a volume of lectures delivered before a mixed public 
audience last winter in Leipzig, by three of the ablest professors of 
the University of that city, Dr Luthardt, Dr Kahnis, and Dr 
Briickner. e success of a similar lectureship in the previous 
winter, undertaken by Dr Luthardt alone, encouraged him to 
repeat the experiment with the aid of his two colleagues; and as 
the lectures are already in a second edition, the impression pro- 
duced i gs the public mind must have been highly favourable. 
It is only of late that the German Professors of Theology have 
begun to popularise in this form the results of their studies, and 
to put themselves in direct communication with the educated lay in- 
ileaenn of their countrymen. Not a few of them seem to have the 
necessary qualifications of popular treatment and address necessary 
to fit them for a task which has hitherto been so seldom undertaken 
by men of this order; and the best effects are likely to follow from 
their enlightened exertions to leaven the public mind of Germany 
with sound Christian principles, and to ieee an antidote to 
the poison of Strauss, Schenkel, and other infidel or semi-infidel 
writers. 

Each of the lecturers has contributed three addresses. Dr Luthardt 
takes for his subject, ‘‘ Revelation in its Historical Development,” 
and handles it in three parts, the history of Old Testament ° 
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tions, the history of Jesus Christ, and the hi of the A: i 
Church.; Dr Kahnis prelects upon the stew march of em 
history, and treats in succession of the primitive Catholic Church, 
altkatholische a Seo the mediseval Church, and the modern 
urch. Dr Briickner’s theme is the Church of the t, which 
he exhibits in three phases, the present condition of the Church, 
the present problems of the Church, and the present of 
the Church. We turned with special interest to his remarks on 
the culture of the present age in its relations to Christianity, and 
we found them conceived in the following superior style: —‘‘ There 
was a time when the Church was the pooner possessor of culture. 
At the Reformation also, when she emancipated herself from the 
hierarchical yoke, she gave the most powerful stimulus to a new 
epoch in the development of culture. In the present culture 
has separated its connection with the Church. It develops itself 
independently of the Church, or, at least, is thought to do so; and 
takes up a position either side by side with the Church as her 
independent equal, or in opposition to her as her rival and enemy. 
Nay, it has come to this, that many are of opinion that the Church 
has fallen behind the march of modern culture, and that men see 
in the Church, not a promoter of cultivation, but a cramp and a 
hindrance to it. If we look to the leading ideas which dominate 
the life of the present generation, and with which our age, either 
consciously or unconsciously, is as it were saturated, we make a 
surprising discovery. The whole of these ideas came within the 
view of mankind in and along with Christianity. Christianity was 
the mother who bore them, at least in their pure and perfect form. 
But in the progress of time they have left their Christian home, 
they have gone their own ways, have lent themselves to the service 
of other powers, and have thus, in many ways, become corrupt and 
degenerate. It is the parable of the prodigal son which has been 
repeated with a part of the original stock of Christian thought. 
e self-willed departure of these ideas from the father’s house 
was their ruin. A return to the home which they have left will 
be their only deliverance.” ‘There is no idea which dominates 
our age in an equal de with that of ingen A A great, a 
noble idea! It means the conception of the nobility of human 
nature, and a conduct on the part of men corresponding to this 
nobility. It is the thought of pure, perfect manhood which finds 
in that idea expression. Now it was Christianity which first intro- 
duced this thought into human life. The pre-Christian ages strove 
to attain to it, but failed to reach it both in its full content and in 
its whole compass : in its full content, for they failed to reach the 
idea of man as a being exalted above the powers of nature ; and in 
its whole compass, for the wife, the child, the slave, still denied their 
social rights, were also therein deprived of their full human rights. 
Add the distinction then made between Greeks and barbarians— 
What a line of demarcation! What a split torn through the heart of 
humanity! Christianity, on the other hand, was the first to make 
man a full, complete man. The idea of the image of God in man 
implies a nobility of mankind, without distinction of race, such as 
is nowhere else to be found. In the single fact of the God-man 
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lies the presupposition that the human is capable of alliance and 
union with the divine, with a clearness which exists nowhere else. 
With the thought of the 7 # om of God all bounds and limits 
separating man from man fall away in a manner nowhere else to 
be seen. While in regeneration man’s better self is delivered from 
his lower and worse self, in a manner and degree elsewhere with- 
out all example. In Christianity, therefore, nothing really human 
is supp: , but everything, on the contrary, is glorified. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of humanity,” &c., &c. 

This is a fair specimen of the elevated thought and style of these 
Lectures. They contain much that might be made available for 
the more thoughtful kind of preaching among ourselves, and very 
much that would be helpful to those who lay themselves out for 
usefulness as public lecturers upon subjects of Christianity and 
the Church. 





XIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Pre-Historic Times, as illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 


Customs of Modern Savages. By Joun Lussock, F.R.S. Williams and 
Norgate. 1865. 


The author of this interesting and valuable work gives in the preface 
the following statement of the object he had in view in preparing it, and 
of the means he adopted to inform himself fully and accurately on the 
subjects of which it treats :—‘‘ My object has been to elucidate as far as 
possible the principles of Pre-Historic Archeology, laying special stress 
upon the indications which it affords of the condition of man in primeval 
times. The tumuli or burial mounds, the peat-bogs of this and other 
countries, the Kjékkenméddings or shell-mounds of Denmark, the Lake 
habitations of Switzerland, the bone-caves, and the river-drift gravels, are 
here our principal sources of information. In order to qualify myself for 
the task which I have undertaken, I have visited not only our three great 
museums in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, but also many on the con- 
tinent ; as, for instance, those at Copenhagen, Stockholm, Lund, Flensb 
Aarhuus, Lausanne, Basle, Berne, Zurich, Yverdon, Paris, Abbeville, &c. 
besides many private collections of great interest, of which I may particu- 
larly specify those of M. Boucher de Perthes, Messrs Christy, Evans, 
Bateman, Forel, Schwab, Troyon, Gilliéron, Uhlmann, Desor, and, lastly, 
the one recently made by M.M. Christy and Lartet, in the bone-caves of 
the Dordogne. Sometimes alone, and sometimes in company with Messrs 
Prestwich and Evans, I have made numerous visits to the valley of the 
Somme, and have examined almost every gravel-pit and section, from 
Amiens down to the sea. In 1861, with Mr Busk, and again in 1863, I 
went to Denmark, in order to have the advantage of seeing the Kjokken- 
méddings themselves. Under the guidance of Professor Steenstrup, I 
visited several of the most celebrated shell-mounds, particularly those 
at Havelse, Bilidt, Meilgaard, and Fannerup. I likewise made myself 
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familiar with so much of the Danish lan Fame ey Sed 
me to read the various reports drawn up bythe Kjékkenmédding Committee, 
consisting of Professors Steenstrup, Worsaae, and Forchhammer. Last 
year I went to the North of Scotland to examine some similar shell-mounds, 
discovered by Dr Gordon of Birnie, on the shores of the Moray Firth, 
which appear, however, to belong to a much later period than those of 
Denmark. In 1862, M. Morlot very kindly devoted himself to me for 
nearly a month, during which time we not only visited the principal 
museums of Switzerland, but also several of the e-habitations them- 
selves, and particularly those at Morges, Thonon, Wauwyl, Moosseedorf, 
and the Pont de Thiele. In addition to many minor excursions, 1 had, 
finally, last spring, the advantage of spending some time with Mr Christy 
among the celebrated bone-caves of the Dordogne. Thus, by carefully 
examining the objects themselves, and the localities in which they have 
been found, [ have endeavoured to obtain a more vivid and correct impres- 
sion of the facts than books, or even museums, alone could have given,” 

A work prepared at such a great expense of time, money, and labour, 
could not fail to he a very valuable repository of antiquarian facts, a kind 
of archeological museum in print, As such it may be strongly recom- 
mended to all who have a desire to inform themselves u the numerous 
topics of pre-historic antiquity, which have lately called forth so much 
curiosity and interest in the public mind. Mr Lubbock ny and 
communicates his facts in a very clear and satisfactory way, and his text 
is profusely illustrated with woodcuts of the numerous antiquarian objects 
seleoned to. After three introductory chapters on “the use of bronze in 
ancient times,” on ‘the bronze age,” and on “ the use of stone in ancient 
times,” he discusses, in seven successive chapters, the Tumuli, the Lake-habi- 
tations of Switzerland, the Danish shell-mounds or kitchen-middens, North 
American archswology, Cavemen, the flint weapons and organic remains 
of the river-drift gravels of the valley of the Somme, and the estimates of 
the antiquity of man founded upon excavations and measurements made 
in the mud of the Nile, the delta of the Mississippi, the cone of the Ténidre, 
&c. &. We offer no opinion of the scientific quality and character of 
these discussions, which can only be judged of Vy men of science, who 
have made a special study of these recondite and difficult subjects; and, 
till the geologists themselves are better agreed in the interpretations 
which they put upon phenomena and facts, we think it more reasonable 
to hold our own judgment in suspense, in re to the conclusions which 
have been reached on both sides. ‘The questions raised in connection with 
the remains found in river-drift gravels and in ancient bone-caves are 
evidently questions, not of pure archeology, but dependent for their 
solution chiefly on geological considerations. Geology, however, has still 
two opposing schools, — the Tranguillists and the Paroxysmists, — and 
distinguished teachers of both these schools, both in England and France, 
have differed, and continue to differ, in the chronological conclusions 
which they derive from the same acknowledged facts. Mr Lubbock is a 
Tranquillist, like his chief Sir Charles Lyell, and, like him, would assign 
an immense antiquity to our race, of which he thinks the monuments are 
to be found, not in Egypt, or the distant hoary East, but at our own doors, 
on the opposite shores of England and France. For our own part, we 
think all such conclusions hasty and premature, and as such, con to 
the cautious inductive habit of true science; and the author, we think 
might fairly have been expected to set an example of more caution and 
circumspection, considering the spirit in which he writes of the bearing of 
such investigations upon religious truth. In the Preface he declares him- 
self “ fully satisfied that religion and science cannot in reality be at 
variance ;” and “I have striven,” he adds, “in the present publication to 
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follow out the rule laid down by the Bishop of London in his excellent 
lecture delivered last year at Edinburgh.” ‘“ Ethnology, in fact, is passing 
at present through a phase from which other sciences have safely emerged ; 
pes the new views with reference to the antiquity of man, though still 
looked upon with distrust and apprehension, will, [ doubt not, in a few 
years be regarded with as little disquietude as are now those discoveries in 
astronomy and geology, which at one time excited even ter opposition.” 
The tone of these remarks is respectful and friendly to the claims of 
revealed truth ; but the assumption running through them, that the great 
— of the antiquity of man, viewed as a question of pure science, is 
ady settled, is certainly premature. The settlement is still in the 
future, even in the judgment of men of science themselves; and, mean- 
while, we may remind our readers of the following pertinent observations 
of Archdeacon Pratt, in his “Scripture and Science not at Variance” 
(1861) :— Mr Babbage has given an ingenious hypothetic solution of the 
— how the remains i ain may have been commingled with the 
isinterred remains of more recent formation (see Royal Society Proceed- 
ings, 1850). And if human ingenuity can devise a way by which the 
phenomena may have been brought about, how many other ible ways 
may there be of which we know nothing. Professor Henslow, no mean 
authority as a geological observer of many years’ standing, has recently 
visited the gravel in France, as well as Suffolk, where remains of art 
have been discovered, and his opinion is this:—‘The facts I have wit- 
nessed do not of necessity support the hypothesis of a prehistoric antiquity 
for these works of man. Neither do I consider the bones of extinct animals 
found associated with them must of necessity be supposed to have belonged 
to individuals contemporary with the uncunning workmen who wrought 
the rude hatchets with the means at their disposal. He then on to 
give his reasons, basing them upon the disturbed appearance of the beds, 
as implying cataclysmic action, which must have brought the hatchets and 
fossils together. And further, in a carefully written article in Blackwood 
(October 1860), by one who has examined the gravel beds, the result is 
most conclusive that a remote prehistoric antiquity for the human race is 
by no means proved by the flint remains,’ The article closes as follows :— 
‘In conclusion then of the whole inquiry, condensing into one expression 
my answer to the general question, ‘ Whether a remote prehistoric anti- 
quity for the human race has been established from the recent discovery of 
specimens of man’s handiwork in the so-called Diluvium, I maintain it is 
not proven ; by no means insisting that it can be disproved, but insisting 
simply that it remains—Not Proven.” 





Correspondance des Reformateurs dans les pays de la ncaise, 

Reuceillie et publiée. te A. L. alee TE gy Tome Taste sie} 
Genéve: H. Georg, libraire, 1866. [Correspondence of the Reformers in 
French-speaking Countries. Collected and published by A. L. Hermin- 
jard. Tome I, (1512—1526.) Geneva: H. Georg. 1866.] 


There are some publications which the press can recommend to the 
public without the least reserve, and such works are too rare not to be 
specially and promptly distinguished. That M. Herminjard’s is of this 
number, the title itself is a sufficient guarantee. Every Christian who 
blesses God for the work accomplished by the reformers three centuries 
ago, must be aware how much he owes to the eminent works produced in 
our day by French Yaka or by German scholars, who have illustrated 
the origin of the Reformation, and the heroism of those times of new life 
and spiritual vigour. 
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Merle d’Aubigné led the way; the Weisses, the Haags, the Bonnets, 
the Coquerels, and the de Félices in France; the Henrys and the de 
Polenzes in Germany have followed; and, while carefully consulting the 
ancient records, have prosecuted this work with patience and success. 
Soon the Reformation will be er known, even in its minutest 
details, and will be no longer exposed to the calumny of popish writers as 
in days past. Z 

The ime of Mr Herminjard must take a distinguished place in the 
researches hitherto made, as he has bestowed upon it the most elaborate 
care, and has been occupied for the last twenty years in its preparation. 
Being a minister in the Canton of Vaud he had undertaken to write the 
life of the reformer Viret. His researches, conducted with a conscientious 
exactitude, soon led him to perceive errors in the traditional narratives of 
the Reformation. In order to clear up these matters, he had recourse to 
the correspondence of the reformers, in which he found many unpublished 

jieces, and made researches which were crowned with success. By and 
y, instead ‘of writing a life of Viret, he began to arrange a considerable 

uantity of letters, of which a large number had never seen the light. 
doch is the collection the publication of which has just commenced, and of 
which there will be in ten volumes. The publisher, Georg, Geneva, 
intends to issue one volume every year. 

We have now before us volume first. It begins by the dedication ad- 
dressed to G. Brigonnet, which Lefévrs d’Etaples printed at the head of 
his ememcapaee | on the Epistle of Paul in 1512, and concludes by an 
anonymous and unpublished letter, written towards the end of 1526, and 
addressed to Martin Bucer. The work has evidently been pre with 
the most minute care, and displays marks of learning and ability on the 
es of the author. Suppo by some of the most competent men of 

eva, and of the Canton of Vaud, M. Herminjard has not confined 
himself to the reproduction of the letters of the reformers, but often adds 
the answers of their correspondents pone ees are found many written 
by Erasmus). In fact, he has given all the letters which can throw any 
light upon the state of things. In addition to this, he has accompanied the 
text with notes, occasionally extended ; at the head of every letter he gives 
a brief summary of its contents, and describes the personages therein 
mentioned, he ~ the obscure allusions to the circumstances of the 
times, discusses the dates, and attempts to discover to whom the anony- 
mous letters may be ascribed; in a word, he does all that is possible in 
order to make this collection an epistolary history of the Reformation in 
the French-speaking countries, We have said enough to indicate the 
merit of the codinteking. Too often the religious public, who receive pro- 
ductions of a transient worth with enthusiasm, look with indifference on 
those great works which are destined to have a permanent value. It is an 
honour to that part of Switzerland in which the French language is spoken, 
and especially to Geneva, that a publication of such importance has found 
there the needful support, We hope that it will be eagerly received in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that those readers who know how to 
estimate works of a superior order, will look with interest to the appear- 
ance of these volumes, which are addressed, not to Christians of any par- 
ticular denomination, but to all who hold the principles of the Reformation; 
and not to Christians only, but to all the lovers of true history. We 
heartily wish the work all success, and may shortly devote to it an article 
more extended than this simple notice. 
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Voices of the Soul Answered in God. By Rev. Joun Rem. 12mo., pp. 374: 
Nisbet & Co., Berners Street, London. ~ 1865. * 


This volume contains much sterling thought, and will repay a careful 

rusal. It leaves a solemn impression on the reader, and is well fitted to 
interest him in the study of religious truth. A work so as this ought 
to have been better. It might be improved by more definiteness of state- 
ment. What, for example, does the writer mean by saying, ‘The soul of 
Jesus was greatly agitated in view of his approaching passion ; but yet I 
cannot think that corroding care disturbed his spirit, or blighting anxiet 
withered his heart’’ (p. 332). Does this mean that Jesus was not “‘ exceed- 
ing sorrowful even unto death,” or that he did not sin amid his baptism of 
grief? ‘ Estrangement from God is from its nature eternal; that is, left 
to itself, it must continue for ever.” “As estrangement from God is 
eternal in its nature, so reconciliation to God must be eternal” (pp. 282, 
295). Must reconciliation be eternal in its nature, so that “lef? to uself it 
must continue for ever’? Does the writer mean that it must, or that it will 
and should continue for ever? Again, he is attempting to prove the truth 
that sinful men will receive ‘a punishment different from that of con- 
science,” and is justly condemning the error that sinful men will merely 
suffer those pains of conscience “which are the constitutional result of 
sin ;”’ but he so far as to assert, that if sinful men are to suffer merely 
those pangs which it is the nature of conscience to inflict, then ‘ there is 
no moral government” (p. 118); ‘there is no accountability to God,” “a 
premium is offered for crime” (p. 119). But does not God rule in the con- 
science? Is not tts reproof God’s reproof? We find numerous expressions 
like the following, which need to be qualified and explained: “ The 
creation of the first man is really a prophecy of the God-man’’ (p. 21). 
“T apprehend that the Supreme Majesty had to humble himself when he 
called into existence the first particle of matter that settled upon the 
bosom of space” (p. 32); “Gailt cries out for suffering; and the more 
intense the suffering the more satisfaction there is to the moral faculty” &p. 
137). “It is strange that this last and greatest of’ human atonemenis (the 
suicide of Judas) should stand side by side with the divine atonement” (p. 
138). , “In a profound sense, the soul is duothelitic instead of monothelitic ; 
and in a sense equally pregnant with meaning, sin is involuntary as well 
as voluntary, The aboriginal soul, which is crushed down by the super- 
incumbent mass of the developed one, will not acquiesce in sin,—here it is 
involuntary; while the developed soul does acquiesce,—here it is voluntary. 
There is a primitive spectral soul ever haunting the one that has wandered 
astray, and ever pronouncing a condemnation against its deeds of wicked- 
ness. No sin can reach this haunting spirit, neither can any misery 
frighten it away,” &c. (p. 248). 

The preceding citations suggest the remark that, although the style of 
this volume has many excellences, it has also a class of faults which the 
writer of the volume might easily, and should sedulously, avoid. These 
faults of rhetoric are closely combined with a fault of logic. The words 
affect, as they are affected by, the thought. The following extracts will 
indicate the class of foibles to which we allude: a disregard of English 
idioms, a confusion of prosaic with poetical forms of Fe an apparent 
striving after words which have a deep sound, &c. ‘Man is demeritorious 
for not keeping the law” (p. 100). ‘It seems obvious that there is a punish- 
ment of God as well as a — of the soul” (p, 122). “If there 
be no divine punishment,’ &. (p. 119). In the future state, “there will 
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aepulaten af ee of sel, ip. 123)" Thene etfs ma 
J ion @ *(p. Shes are mental wants 
that seem to be stretching out a fe pp mages very 
bottom of being’’ (p. 304). “ That there is a dark zone in the mind of man 
must be admitted by all;” “a nebulous belt surrounds the soul;” “an 
extended kingdom exists in the mind shrouded in darkness, greater even 
than the kingdom of light ;” ‘there are germs of truth in the mind which 
we can only half see by scraping away the soil that is about them, and which 
will not appear above ground till the spring-time of eternity draws near” 
(pp. 300-306). “ A visitor from some distant world would never know 

the mighty array of glorified men were once with sin defiled” (p. 373). 
“In men of genius with their intellectual strides there is found a typology 
of the future” (p. 311). 

It would be unfair to pronounce a judgment against this entire volume 
on account of such faults as are here indica The volume has great 
a positive merits, and accordingly we are not surprised that it has positive 

ts. 


The Sepulchre in the Garden: or, the Buried and Risen Saviour. By 


Wit Lanp Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel. London: Nisbet 
& Co. 1866. _* os 


Under this title, Mr Landels has followed out the train of the Gospel 
narrative from the resurrection of our Lord to his ascension. The present 
volume, therefore, is a fitting appendix to “The Cross of Christ,” by the 
same author. The topics in the present volume are varied, and they are 
treated in the same interesting and eloquent style for which Mr Landels 
is distinguished. It is vain to conceal that we have here a series. of 
pulpit discourses; for the popular impress is conspicuous throughout We 

ve no objections to have such addresses transferred from the pulpit to 


the press; but we must own to a feeling of disappointment when we fail 
to find in a printed volume anything more than what may be expected 
from a popular address. Mr Landels succeeds admirably as a scene- 
painter; and the topics he has selected afford him ample wee for this 


talent, He is quite in his element'when describing the sepulchre in the 
garden, and when applying the scenes which he describes to the circum- 
stances of human life. But we take this opportunity of expressing our 
serious dissatisfaction with a style of souaiiiies which has become too 
fashionable in our day, and for which we can find no better a name than that 
of sensational. The pulpit has been too often converted into a field for 
theatrical oe e topics must be such as afford room for graphic 
delineation of character and incidents. Truth, heavenly truth, must 
stand aside, only to be introduced on the stage when she can be paraded 
in character, or dressed up in trope and poetry. Such effusions remind us 
of the discharge of artillery and musketry on a d review day. It is all 
very fine and startling, and it is meant “for effect,” but after all, if the 
guns are not shotted, what real or lasting effect is produced? Mr Landels 
is in danger of falling into this flashy style, from his possessing, in no 
common , the kind of talent which is n to excel in it. If he 
is endowed besides with the gifts of interpreting Scripture and expounding 
Christian truth, he certainly does not come out here in either of these 
departments. As to his doctrinal views, he has left us very much in the 
dark. Here, however, we must be cautious how we speak, for Mr Landels 
has inveighed in no measured terms, against all who would “attempt to 
press the minds of others within the limits of their stereot, ps th 
and we run the risk of being included among “ poor purblind 
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hunting for heresy ;” “poor short-sighted creatures denouncing a man 
because he thinks more honestly, more largely, and in consequence more 
clearly and further than they with their little creeds,” &. We are 
unable to guess to what “ creatures” in all broad England this denunciation 
can properly apply. Most of the Churches we know of have no creeds at 
all, little or large, and such as have a creed have no discipline. Must we 
conclude, then, that Mr Landels speaks from personal experience, and 
that he has embraced certain principles which have exposed him to the 
censure or suspicion of some of his own brethren of the old evangelical 
school? We can discover no evidence of this from the volume before us ; 
but, as we have said, the author has afforded us very scanty means of 
judging in regard to this point. That his views are not of “ Broad 
School,” may be inferred from the fact that Mr Landels is a Sacramentarian, 
being fully as zealous about “ believers’ baptism” as = disciple of Pusey 
can ut the bodily presence in the other and higher sacrament, 
And, though his language might seem to indicate indifference to divine 
truth, such a suspicion can hardly be entertained in regard to one who 
recently came out so strong with his “ testimony” —— baptismal 
regeneration, if we recollect right, that he charged the whole body of the 
evangelical clergy of the English Church with the sin of “lying unto God.” 
When, therefore, he says, “‘ Even where differences on the most important 
points exist, it is never wise to resort to unsparing denunciation,” and 
“though a man may differ from us in his interpretation of the plainest 
statements of Scripture, we should be slow to threaten him with damna- 
tion ;” we must hesitate before setting him down as devoid of zeal for 
revealed truth. Such expressions, in fact, amount to little more than 
high sounding phrases, in the general sentiment of which all are agreed, 
but which each party in turn, when its own peculiar views are assailed, 
indignantly refuses to apply to itself. 


The Awakening of Healy, and the Crisis of Rome. By the Rev. J. A. Wr. 
LL.D, London: Religious Tract Society. 1866, 


Supposing (what some interpreters of prophecy hold to be very likely) that 
the papal charch should rise to a sudden and brief ascendancy, previous to 
her final overthrow,—supposing that during that period she should re-enact 
on the stage of our country the tragic scenes which marked the reign of 
“ bloody Mary,”’—we know none so likely to figure among the first victims 
of her vengeance than the author of this volume. Certainly no writer of 
the present day has done so much to unveil the enormous pretensions, to 
paint in more vivid colours the malign features, to lay bare the unwhole- 
some intolerance, the treasonable policy, and the nefarious designs of the 
Church of Rome. Some time ago we directed attention to his admirable 
work on “ Rome and Civil Liberty,” the perusal of which, we have reason 
to know, has opened the eyes of many to the true character of the yi 
and a cheap edition of which has, we rejoice to learn, been ci in 
several thousands through England. And now in the volume before us, 
where we are invited to contemplate Italy in its present position and Fc 
pects, the author has given the results of his personal observations, a 
third visit to that delightful, but long down-trodden, and yet half-awakened. 
country. Every fact (and many of them are startling enough), is substan- 
tiated by proofs of unquestionable authority ; and the whole is written in 
a style which combines the elegance of the scholar with the ease of tho 
master in composition, 


In giving this brief notice of the publication before us, we feel that our duty 
is only done. The topics to which it introduces us are such as demand 
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the solemn attention of all the evangelical churches, and of the nation itself. 
We — point, for example, to the chapter in “The Paolotti,” or the order 
of St Vincent de Paul, a species of modern Jesuits. Dropping the odious 
name, they are animated by the same spirit, and under various pretences 
aim at the same object. “The Paolotti know how to open all doors, and to 
Mange into the most secret places. They belong to every rank of life, 

m the noble to the beggar they — every profession and every 
trade. They profess all shades of politics, and they wear e disguise, 
They are found in the bureaus of government, eating the bread of the state 
which they are secretly labouring to overthrow. ‘They swarm in the work- 
shop, they insinuate themselves into the working men’s clubs; but what 
delights them most is to uct as tutors and schoolmasters. Their ambition 
is to mould the one and rear a race in Italy that shall be worthv of the 
dark ages.” ‘This powerful body, with its numerous affiliated branches, is 
spread, not re | over Italy, but over all Europe.” But while our author 
exposes the dark side of Italy, and assigns full weight to the various obstacles 
which oppose her regeneration, he has given interesting details of the 
awakening of Italy. As to Rome, his is the hopeful spirit inspired by faith 
in the elastic energies of a people at last fairly sound to a sense of liberty, 
and above all, by faith in the powers of evangelical truth. He is not one of 
thuse who think that the extinction of the papal sovereignty would create 
no blank in Europe, and occasion no disturbance beyond Rome. “In the 
triple crown Catholic Europe finds its centre of union,—the pivot on which 
its political organisations revolve. The suppression of the temporal power and 
the annexation of the tiara to the crown of Italy carries in it a formidable 
menace to the other monarchs of Europe. They neither can nor will con- 
sent to such an arrangement, Their interests demand the independence of 
the pontificate ; and, as M. Thiers said in the Legislative Assembly, ‘ There 
is no independence for the pontificate but sovereignty.’” He anticipates, 
therefore, ‘a break up”—a terrible revolution—from which he thinks the 
pa itself ge ge an ultimate triumph, as on former occasions of the 
same kind. But the changed condition of suciety, the influence of a free 

ress, the spread of constitutional and national ideas, may, he concludes, 

e the sileulations of Rome, “and so the tempest, instead of wafting her 

to dominion, may plunge her into an abyss from which she shall rise no 
more.” 

Dr Wylie needs no letter of recommendation from us. He has already 
established for himself a name as an authority on Romanism and Italy. 
This volume will not detract from his fair fame. It is, without exception, 
the best book we know on the state and condition, mentally, reg re ( politi- 
cally, commercially, as they bear on the future prospects of the Italy of the 
present day. 


Life of John Welsh, Minister of Ayr : Including Ilustrations of the Con- 


temporary Ecclesiastical History of Scotland and France. the late’ 
Rev. James Younca, Editor of the Countess of Mar's Arcadia, With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 1866. 


Well did we know the author of this volume; and a worthier man, a 
more devout Christian, and a more painstaking, enthusiastic student of our 
history, we have seldom met with. A Presbyterian of the old school, he 
may be said to have almost worshipped the memory of our Scottish worthies. 
It was this profound veneration, and not a mere antiquarian spirit, that led 
him to pry into ancient records, to ferret out old books, and to gloat with 
insatiable iable delight over some dusky moth-eaten manuscript that oy wayne to 
fall into his hands. It was not the rareness of the document, but the asso- 
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ciations with the men and the times which it elicited, that awakened the 
yo in his eye, and gave tenderness to the tone in which he referred to 
treasure he had discovered. But of all the characters which he admired, 
none stood so high as the subject of this Memoir. For years was he en~ 
gaged in prosecuting his reseaches into the history of John Welsh; not a 
stone was left unturned, not a library cntquviltel: not a track unpursued, 
which promised to throw light on the darling object of his investigations. 
Not that he bored any with the subject; on the contrary, the search was 
followed out as if by torch-light and alone; be never crowed over his dis- 
coveries ; and his nearest friends hardly knew what progress he had made, 
Even to them, therefore, the present volume must be new, and they must 
be struck with the amount of information which he has succeeded in.amass- 
ing. It is recorded of one of the ancient fathers of the church, that the 
only regret he expressed on his deathbed was, that he had not been 5) 
long enough to finish his treatise on some point in theology. The only 
wish for the prolongation of life which escaped from the lips of our dying 
friend was, that he might be spared to publish his Life of John Welsh. The 
wish was not granted; but the task, which was so long delayed that some 
doubted if he would ever live to ——— it, has been fulfilled since his 
decease by his excellent friend the Rev. James Anderson, well known 
among lovers of our ecclesiastical history as the author of ‘ The Ladies of 
the Covenant and of the Reformation,” and ‘“‘ Memorable Women of the 
Puritan Times.” It has been executed with the most scrupulous fidelity, 
perhaps, we might say, over-scrupulous ; for the editor has retained much 
in the text which he himself might probably have thrown into an appendix. 
The editor has prefixed a biographical sketch of the author, remarkable for 
its truth, tenderness, and good taste. 

We had no conception till we opened this volume that the Life of Welsh 
contained so much graphic and varied incident. In the very outset of life 
he was “no ordinary boy.” Having played truant at school, he set off 
from his father’s house and joined a gang of gypsies or border thieves. 
The return of the prodigal from this unhappy escapade, and to the house 
of his aunt, who so kindly received him, and who, bringing the offender 
from his hiding-place, reconciled him to his grieved father, is well told. 
We are next introduced to him as minister of Selkirk, where, surrounded 
by popish enemies, his labours were prosecuted at the risk of his life. Few 
readers will be prepared to hear of the extent to which popery, or at least 
an ignorance prepared to relapse into popery, prevailed in Scotland at that 

riod ; and how much we owe to the self-denying labours of such men as 

elsh. Nor can we well form any idea, in these piping times of peace, 
how much devolved on the shoulders of such men, at a time while whole 
districts of country, including several parishes, were, through the parsimony, 
or rather the simonaical avarice of the land-owners, consigned to the care 
of one minister. ‘“ From its commencement, the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land was a missionary institution, It was only by the extensive diffusion 
' of the pure faith that she had any security, not only for her prosperity, but 
for her very existence. Not otherwise could she have been prevented from 
falling an easy prey to the machinations of her adversaries, whether these 
were ungodly rulers, the ignorant rabble, or the supporters of the man of 
sin ” 


After his transportation to Kirkcudbright, Welsh was exposed to much 
calumny and reproach by his faithful preaching, and pom by his an- 


pre oe Opposition to the manoeuvres of James and his t for the 
restoration of prelacy, But it was not till his settlement at Ayr that his 
serious troubles began. The immediate and ostensible occasion for the per- 
secution to which he and others of his faithful brethren were e , was 
their share in holding the famous meeting of the General Assembly at 
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Aberdeen, after it had been interdicted by the Government. We can only 
afford to give a brief extract as a specimen, referring to the embarkation of 
Welsh and his companions when they were exiled to France. We beg to 
recommend the volume to all who take an interest in the history of the 
Scottish Church, to which it furnishes an important, and, we may add, a 
most seasonable contribution. 

“On the morning of the 6th November, Welsh and his — bade 
adieu to their dungeon—a willing adieu, however great the evils which the 
felt might afterwards betide them. They arrived at Leith pier, along wi 
their wives and some of their dearest friends, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Although these proceedings of the - peony were conducted with 
the utmost secrecy, yet a considerable crowd was gathered at the pier to see 
them embark and to bid them farewell. Asa suitable preliminary to their 
embarkation, Welsh, who was extensively known and popular in the eastern 
parts of Scotland, as well as in the western, and especially in Edinburgh, 
where he had officiated in trying times, offered up a solemn and fervent 
prayer, which excited deep emotions in the hearts of all who heard it. Hav- 
ing taken an affecting leave of their wives and friends, he and his fellow- 
exiles stepped into the small boat which waited at the side to take them out 
to the ship in the Roads, ing remained in the boat for a time, waiting 
for the skipper, who, as often happens in such cases, was not ready to go 
on board that evening. It was then left to their choice, either to go on 
board the vessel without the a or to remain on shore, holding them. 
selves ready, however, to embark whenever they should be called. They 

ferred to remain on shore; and they were the more disposed to do this, 
in consequence of an offer made them by Mr John Murray, one of the 
ministers of the town, to receive and entertain them at his own house. 
They immediately ed thither. It is to the lasting honour of that 
most excellent minister, that he should have thus owned them, when it is 
considered that he had previously given deep umbrage to the prelates,—to 
Lindsay, Bishop of Ross, his colleague in the ministry, and to Archbishop 
ere son-in-law to eee by the open and resolute manner in 
which, both in the pulpit at Leith, and at the meetings of Presbytery, he 
had borne testimony against their courses, and considering farther that he 
ran the risk of giving still greater offence, and consequently of becomin; 
himself the victim of their vengeance, as, in point of fact, he afterwards did. 

“ It was not ‘ without a providence,’ observes Calderwood, that the exiles 
accepted of Mr Murray’s hospitality. It, at least, saved them from much 
discomfort ; for a gale of wind rising in the night, drove the vessel from her 
moorings, and obliged her to run for safety to Kinghorn, on the opposite 
coast. Not many hours after, however, the storm and the wind 
becoming favourable, they were again called to take their places in the 
small boat at two o’clock in the morning, when they came forth accompanied 
by their wives and their host. Notwithstanding the early hour and the 
cold, a concourse of people, greater than that of the ious evening, were 
assembled at the har’ to see them embark, and to bid them adieu. Welsh 
on this occasion, as before, offered up the farewell devotions, and preached 
also a valedictory sermon out of the , after the noblest of all examples, 
to the high gratification of his numerous admirers in Edinburgh and Leith. 
He gave them many exhortations to hold fast the doctrine which he had 
taught, and for which he did not scruple to say he would be aap, Sa lay 
down his life, adding that what he did suffer ‘ was the great joy of his con- 
science.’ Others of the exiles spoke in the same strain. At length 
vessel moved off amidst the mingled sobs and congratulations of the multi- 


tude, who followed as far as they could to the end of the pier, and gazed on 
“the vessel as long as it was visible, their ears cap hye mgr by 


the melody of the 23d Psalm, which was sung by the exiles, ‘ that the 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVI. Ee 
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courage and jo had in God might be manifest to all.’ ‘ Blessed be 
God,’ i x dive ae of James Melville's, the relater of this affect- 
img history, ‘who made that action — and graced them [the exiles] 
in the hearts and eyes of all that looked on them, and grant me grace for 
my part never to forget it!’ ” 


Henri de igny, Earl of Galway. <A Filial Memoir, with a Prefatory 
Life of ie Father, Le — Ruvigny. By the Rev. Dave’. A. 
AGNEW. inburgh: William Paterson. 1864. 

Exiles from France in the Reign of Louis XIV. ; or, the Hugue- 
not Refugees and their Descendants in Great Britain and Ireland. By 
the Rev. Davi C. A. Acnew. Printed for Private Circulation. 1866. 


In these two handsome volumes Mr Agnew has opened a new vein in 
the field of historical research, and one pre-eminently requiring attention. 
Of all memorials none are so ready to sink into oblivion than those of the 
exile, separated from his friends and countrymen, and cast like a weed on 
the shore of a strange land. The few who come into contact with him 
care little about the history of one who had no friends to mark his career, 
and no country to mourn his departure. Exiles for the cause of religion 
are still less likely to attract notice in the land of their adoption. Hence 
the memorials of the French Refugees who crowded in such numbers to 
our shores were in danger of perishing for want of a congenial chronicler. 
From this destiny they have been preserved through the labours of Mr 
Agnew, who has been led, partly from family connection, but mainly from 
sympathy with the piety and worth of the good men who suffered so much 
for truth and liberty, to investigate their history ; and in these volumes 
we have the fruits of inquiries which must have been prosecuted under 
manifold difficulties, and with widely scattered materials The first volume, 
published two years ago, which contains what he terms a “ Filial Memoir ” 
of De Ruvigny, Earl of Galway, Mr Agnew wishes now to be regarded 
simply as an appendix to the r volume, now printed for private cir- 
culation, on the general subject of the French Refugees. In this volume, 
besides a chapter on Ruyigny, we have memoirs of the three Dukes of 
Schomberg, ae of course, the famots general who fell at the battle 
of the Boyne; of the Ligoniers, the La hefoucaulds, and of other 
members of noble families, of refugee clergy, of officers, of lilerati, with 
notices of their descendants, &c. &c. Few things are more fitted to make 
us blush for our common nature than the mean jealousy which seems to 
have dogged the steps of these Protestant exiles, of whom, in fact, “the 
world was not worthy.” England indeed afforded them an asylum; 
but their memorialist is — to spend pages in vindicating them from 
obloquy and detraction. is is not peculiar to England. The same 
paltry exclusiveness may be seen evinced in every country village, and 
every corporation, not excepting the church herself. It isa great mistake 
for the stranger to suppose that personal worth or past services to the cause 
of religion will shield him from being regarded as an intruder, whom envy 
will strive to rp mae and whom party spirit will treat with neglect. 
Mr Agnew has done his best to vindicate the tarnished names of these 
good men ; and to all who love the truth, to all who delight in historical 
research, and more especially to all who are connected by birth wtth these 
once illustrious families, his work will be perused or consulted with great 
interest. The volumes are got up in a very imposing style, quarto size, 
with portraits and other illustrations. We trust the excellent author will 
be rewarded for his pains by the interest in the history of the Protestant 
Church of France which must be revived by his praiseworthy investigations. 
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Sermons and ry By the late Jon Rosertson, D.D., Glasgow 
Cathedral. ith a Memoir of the Author, — Rev. J. G. Young, 
Monifieth. London: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 


Dr John Robertson was cut down in the midtime of his days. He wus 
hae to many old St arte an sae — — In 

most every class, from the beginni is co) course to 
close, he a Sacile princeps ; and al “ did was done so quietly that it 
seemed as if he were the idlest of the idle. For ten years he was settled 
at Strathmartine, whence he was removed to the Glasgow Cathedral. This 
volume is nearly all ener en or, more properly speaking, only a very 
small part, and that fragmentary, at the close was by author 


with any view to the press. The memoir is brief m . There is 
no attempt at givi e reader any insight into the inner life and methods 
of thought and — of the man. The book is divided into three parts, 
The first (after the brief biographical sketch) consists of sermons preached 
in the country parish ; the second, of sermons prepared and — in 


Glasgow ; and the third consists of a few fragments pre at St An- 
drews, when laid finally aside from duty, with a view to the press. 

We confess to having been sadly disappointed with the perusal of the 
volume. We expected great things from Dr Robertson's ripe scholarship 
extensive reading, and matured powers ; but, in the earlier sermons, of 
definite distinct doctrine there is none. Elegant composition, vi 
thought and expression, there is, but of theology, in the true sense of that 
word, there is next to nothing. It would seem as if the author had never 
turned the unquestionably great powers of his mind to the subject in the 
solitude of his quiet country manse. And when the theology appears as it 
does in the Glasgow sermons, it is far from satisfactory. It is a sort of 
Maurician Arminianism, of the weakest and most watery type. i 
according to him, is the head of our whole race. This is ‘a connection 
we may repudiate and resist till it is broken, and we go into the outer dark- 
ness ; but a connection, too, we may wisely and thankfully use and improve 
till no more darkness remain, and we pass into the perfect light of heaven.” 
Speaking of the ‘ good” that is in the world, he says, “This, though they 
know it not; this, though they may deny it; this is of Christ our Lord; 
by this He is testifying for Himself; by this He is claiming these people 
as His own ; by this He is declaring Himself the Lord and Head ‘of them, 
as of all other human beings,” &c. Again, he is inclined to think that 
“the apostle looked upon all men as related to Christ, and having Him for 
their Head ; but yet he did not look upon all as therefore living members : 
some were related to Christ only unconsciously, others might be dead 
members.” Christ’s choosing us means, “Christ choosing to be the 
Saviour of mankind, and coming to provide a possible salvation for them at 
the cost of his own life.” This doctrine appears more or less fully and 
clearly in every onc of the Glasgow sermons. “ The doctrine of imputation” 
is quietly thrown aside ; “the righteousness of God” is God’s personal 
rectitude ; and “the doctrine of election” is proved to be only.God’s choice 
< “nations,” the Bible not having a word to say for individual personal 
election. 

The third consists of fragments, but they are valuable fragments of 
minute sation. Fragmentary though they are, they shew us what Dr 
Robertson could have done had he put fully forth his great in this 
direction. We closed tins ‘ehnend oaths a ont dail edenonteh Gecling 
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Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly on ee Occasions. By E. H. 
Puiumprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, ing’s College, &e. ndon : 
Alexander Strahan. 1866. 


We have been at a loss to know, in reading this volume, wherein the 
author differs, and how far, from his predecessor Mr Maurice, who was 
deposed for, as it seems to us, teaching not very differently from his suc- 
cessor. For example, he teaches “the unity of mankind in Christ, Christ 
the head of every man, Jew and Gentile, alike in their sin and their re- 
demption, alike in the history of their fall and in their capacity for re- 
storation, all concluded under condemnation, that all might be the objects 
of a boundless mercy.” If that be true, Mr Maurice's doctrine about the 
eternity or non-eternity of future punishment becomes a mere worthless 
speculation. The author has a sermon on “ Justification by Faith, and 
its first preacher.” He thinks Habakkuk was the first preacher of it. He 
forgets about Enoch and Noah. We cannot discover any difference be- 
tween the views of Mr Maurice and those of his successor on the nature of 
justification. Thus he expresses it: ‘To believe in God, and in his 
righteousness, in his will to give what he demands, in his justice, and in 
his love ; to trust that will in all the chances of life, in all the convulsions 
of the spirit, is to find peace and life.” Here is a specimen of the Popish 
doctrine on the point: “The righteousness which is God’s special attri- 
bute is revealed as that which he imparts, which in every human soul has 
its starting-point and its in trust.” Again: “In that faith there lies 
the source of all true righteousness, and a it Christ imparts a 
righteousness like his own, the righteousness of filial obedience and filial 
love.” That and no more, that and no higher, is this professor of divinity’s 
idea of the righteousness that justifies, that righteousness of God which 
the gospel reveals and proclaims, and which alone is the power of God 
unto salvation. 


Studies for Sunday Evening. By Lorp Kiyiocn. Edinburgh: Edmon- 
stone & Douglas. 1866. 


The title of this volume explains itself and unfolds the nature of its 
contents, which is considerably more than can be truly said of the titles of 
many modern publications. The studies are thirty-four in number, and 
embrace a wide variety of topics. Lord Kinloch has given us his judg- 
ment on many points of passing interest. We turned first, for example, 
to “Given by Inspiration,” a very admirable paper, though we do not 
agree with either all its reasonings or all its conclusions ; “ Elders in every 
City,” “Saved by Faith,” “The Purpose of Election,” “The Necessity of 
Miracles,” “The Propitiatory Sacrifice,’ and “The Law of the Sabbath.” 
This last meditation is thoroughly good, and so far as it goes sound, 
though far from exhaustive on the subject. We quote a single sentence 
to shew the stand-point of this legal, acute, clear thinker: ‘‘ The Deca- 
logue, with this commandment in it, is rightly read as a grand promulga- 
tion of the statute law by the Supreme Ruler of the universe.” This other 
sentence is also worth extracting : ‘‘ When, of the great mass of ceremonial 
oe ts given to the Jews, this alone is found selected in order to be em- 

maak in the moral code, it is an almost inevitable inference that equally 
with the others this commandment was intended for universal obedience.” 
We can cordially commend his Lordship’s volume as a suggestive, and in 
many respects a solid contribution to our literature of practical divinity. 
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Eastward. By Norman Macreop, D.D. With seventy illustrations from 
eer engraved by Joseph Swain. London: Alexander Strahan. 


One of the most elegant and attractive volumes of the season. Brimming 
with heartiness and good humour, sparkling with incident, and glowing 
with deep and occasionally with devout emotion, every is a picture, 
and the whole reads like a romance. Most of the sketches we have seen 
before in “Good Words ;” but here they are gathered together, and the effect 
is greatly to their advantage. True, we do not meet with any great or novel 
discoveries, or erudite conjectures. ‘True, we see fully as much of Dr Macleod 
as of the Holy Land. Indeed, it requires some effort of the fancy to con- 
ceive of the lively Doctor in a land so called. We can hardly picture him 
as travelling over the sacred ground in any other conveyance then in a first- 
class carriage, as well padded as the unfortunate Mussulman upon whose 
prostrate body he sat down, mistaking it for a canvass bag, and without 
realising the time when, as some wag observed to the horror of a good lady, 
the would be shouting out “ Bethlehem Station!” Still, next to the 
delight of travelling in Dr Macleod’s company, is that of listening to his 
account of his travels. The illustrations are exquisitely finished ; and Mr 
Strahan has spared no pains to render the volume as inviting to the eye, 
as it certainly must prove pleasing to the taste of the reader. 


Scripture Studies ; or, Things New and Old, By the Rev. Witi1am Warre, 
addington, Author of “ Lectures on Daniel,” “The Principles of 
Christian Union as laid down in the Word of God,” &. &e. Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. 1866. 


We hasten to notice the appearance of this volume in the hope of being 
able soon to do more justice to its contents. Meanwhile, we may say, 
that to all who delight to penetrate beneath the surface of Scripture, to 
trace the Divine wisdom in its construction, and to discern the occult, but 
no less real and important relations between revealed truth and the con- 
stitution, the needs and the aspirations of the human soul (the best of all 
arguments in behalf of inspiration), these “Studies” will afford no or- 
dinary treat. The topics are various, but all are treated in a style of raci- 
ness and originality rarely to be met with. Some of the “ Essays” will be 
found peculiarly suggestive of things new as well as old. And Mr White 
has thrown over the whole the halo of that fervid imagination for which 
he is distinguished. 


Mill and Carlyle. An Examination of Mr John Stuart Mill's Doctrine of 
Causation in relation to Moral Freedom, with an occasional Discourse on 
Sauerteig, by Smelfungus. By P. P. Avexanper, A.M. Edinburgh: 
W.P. Nimmo. 1866. 


If any reader wants to see Mr Mill's doctrine of causation ably, clearly, 
and most logically handled, we can commend to him, with all assurance, 
the first of this volume. And if any reader of ete works wants 
to see the most porte imitation of his style, manner of thought, and other 
queer ways, while all the time “the great Thomas” is sharply and aptly 
criticised, the latter half of this volume is to be, with a clear conscience, 
commended to them. There is nothing better even in “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” clever as that burlesque confessedly is. We are free to confess 
that we turned to Carlyle’s Frederick to verify some of the imaginary 
quotations, seeking for them in vain. 
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The Gospel according to Saint Matthew. A New Translation, with brief 
a and a _— of the Four Gospels. London: Samuel Bagster 
& Sons. 1866. 


“No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith 
the old is better.” Such is generally our feeling when we dip into a new 
translation of any part of the Bible. We generally find, as here, man 
improvements in parts, points, and minute iculars, but we come 
from them all, as a whole, with inc love for our old Bible. Mr 
Godwin is the author of this particular new version ; and he sabes gpa 
care to im and infuse his own theology into his work. Mr Godwin 
does not believe the doctrine of an imputed righteousness, and so he 
changes, in all cases, the word “ righteousness’ into “justice” or some 
other term. “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, ’ 
is changed to ‘“‘ Seek ye first the Bagion of God, and to be right with him.” 
But how? In fact, Mr Godwin banished utterly both the terms 
“righteous” and “ righteousness” from his improved version, substitut- 
ing “right” and “ upright” for them, “ justice” in at least one instance. 


The Shepherd and his Flock. By J. R. MacDurr, D.D. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1866. 


Another contribution from the fertile and elegant pen of the author of 
“ Morning and Night Watches,” with a variety of other works, and written 
in the same pleasing and flowing vein. e theme is delightful, the 
several topics are treated in an easy style of practical reflection, with an 
intermixture of doctrinal matter; and the whole is eminently fitted for a 
time of sickness and seclusion, serving the part of a kind pastoral visit, 
making the soul to lie down “in green pastures,” and leading it by “ the 
quiet waters.” 


The Synagogue: its Origin and Purpose. A Lecture delivered at the 
gee Ba the Session of the Free Church Divinity Hall, Aberdeen, 
1865. By Rev. M. Sacks, Prof. Theol. 


A remarkably interesting and instructive lecture, by one whose special 
learning and antecedents eminently qualify him for dealing with the sub- 
ject. The inference against ritualism in New Testament worship might 

ave been presented at greater length, instead of being merely suggested. 
But it is there, and it is irresistible. With some minds also it may be 
all the more effective, from its not being protruded. 


Miscellaneous Sermons preached to a Vi Congregtian. By Arraur 
+ aga” © ge Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. don : J. Nisbet & 


“‘ This little volume of discourses pretends to nothing more than to ex- 
hibit, in a plain and homely dress, the vital truths of Christianity, truths 
which were so stoutly held by the venerable fathers of our Church of 
England, and which are everywhere stated or defined in our Liturgy, 
Articles, and Homilies.” This profession in the preface is fully borne out 
by the volume, which is plain, simple, earnest, and practical. 
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Life's Everlasting Victory. By the Rev. W. Kennepy Moore, M.A. 
London : J. Nisbet & Co. 1866. 


A little volume consisting of twenty-one short “chapters” of a quite 
miscellaneous sort. The thoughts are not remarkable for originality; but 
they are gracefully conceived and gracefully expressed ; and the author 
shews a happ y gift of turning ordinary and commonplace matters to plea- 
— profitable use: a devout mind assimilating its food from divers 
substances. 


Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by Horatius Bonar, D.D. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1866. 


A beautiful and well-edited republication, which will be hailed by all 
who love to study the theology of the Scottish Reformation in its earliest 
documents. We have Calvin's, the Palatine, and Craig's Catechisms ; and 
in the Appendix, some curious and interesting relics of Scottish formularies. 


The following publications, like many others, have come into our hands 
just as we are going to press, and may afterwards be noticed :— 


Commentary on Exodus. By Dr Murray, Belfast. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. 1866. 


Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. By E. D. Pressexste London : 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1866. 


Discourses. By R. W. Date, M.A., author of Jewish Temple, &c. Lon- 
don: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1866. 


The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists. By R.Srexce Harpy, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh : Williams & Norgate. 1866. 


es - of Joseph. By Rev. Cuartes Overton. London: J. Nisbet & 
Co. ; 


The Science of Memory. For the use of Students, Ministers, Public 
Speakers, &c. By Lyon Wiiutams. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1866. 


Erratum in our last Number. 


In the article on Mr Spurgeon a mistake occurs which we are anxious to 
rectify. It was there casually stated that Mr Spurgeon joined himself “to 
the communion generally known, we believe, as Calvinistic or General 
Baptists.” It should have been “Calvinistic or Particular Baptists.” The 
Particular Baptists are so denominated from their holding, with Calvinists, 
the doctrine of particular redemption.— Editor. 








